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This 176-page Collegian University 
Edition is the second of its kind. Begun 
last summer primarily as a campus in- 
troduction for new students, it will 
continue to be published each August. 

The paper is being mailed to new 
students, 12,000 members of the Alumni 
Association, and is being placed on the 
doorstep of each Manhattan residence. 
It also will be distributed to about 9,000 
returning students during September 
enrollment. 

The paper was printed on a $50,000 
Cottrell offset press recently purchased 
by Student Publications, Inc. This 
paper is the first to be printed on the 
new press. Also a Collegian first is the 
extensive use of color made possible by 
the offset process. 

The 35,000 press run required 30 tons 
of newsprint. Editing of the paper 
began June 1 by a staff of 14. 

Personnel services and a special pullout 
to be used during Orientation Week are 
featured with stories of interest to new stu- 
dents. 

jf% Stories and pictures of educational oppor- 
m ^ t unit ies at K-State, and a sketch of its seven 
college highlight this 32-page section. 

A student's home away from home — how 
much does it cost? Where is it? These and 
other questions are answered in these 32 
pages. 

5 University life — on and off campus. 
Nearly 100 campus organizations and off- 
campus activities keep Staters busy during 
"off hours". 

This section provides a look at prospects 
in 10 varsity sports and information on 
F fast-growing intramurals and rowing. 

Who and where are the more than 47,000 
K-State alumni? This 16-page section deals 
with alumni and the Endowment Assoc! a - 
w tion. 
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Students President— A Man § 
Involved with. His University* 



The stereotyped univer- 
sity president is a man in 
his 60s and a few years be- 
hind on what's "in". He is 
a disciple of protocol and 
enjoys retreating to the 
pile-carpeted solitude of his 
office and viewing his do- 
main from the inside out. 

He administers to stu- 
dents ranging from the pro- 
totyped, liberal "beat" to 
the conservative, tradition- 
bound Ivy Leaguer. His di- 
rection extends to campuses 
ranging from 40 to 40,000. 

Kansas State University 
cannot be stereotyped; at 
least to Its students, the 
University and its President 
are unique. 

Whether it be in his of- 
fice — with its royal blue 
carpet ry flanked by ceiling- 
high tapestries and walnut- 
paneled walls — or on a cam- 
pus sidewalk, James A. Mc- 
Cain is more than a Presi- 
dent; he is a personable 
man devoted to student in- 
terests, in particular the 
students at K-State. 

As a student progresses in 
his University career, he 
will meet the President — at 
Orientation and commence- 
ment, at coffee hours, con- 
vocations, board meetings, 
or, as a student leader, in 
his office for official or in- 
formal conversations. 

Slowly, the student's 
thoughts begin to take 
shape, to assume a new 
meaning. He has begun to 

Built in 1673 




James A. McCain 
Tenth K-State President 



know the President as an 
individual — a man with 
a commanding personality, 
but an open mind to others' 
ideas. He begins to know 
that McCain will fidget 
with his glasses, "talk" with 
his eyes, continually cross 
and uncross his legs, and 
speak methodically, yet re- 
laxed. 



The awesome title of 
"James A. McCain, Presi- 
dent of Kansas State Uni- 
versity" is more than the 
woodcut title on an office 
door, or the harshness of a 
newspaper reference 

The student begins to un 
derstand what is meant 
when fellow K-St*ters refer, 
to McCain as a f" 
President." 
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Wall Witnesses History 



In 1873 a tradition was built. 

In that year a native limestone wall was 
constructed around the campus of Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

Since then, the institution has grown 
and has been divided into seven colleges, 
forming the University. 

TIME AM) AGAIN the wall has been 
changed to fit the expanding University. 
Today a continuous fence cannot border it. 

This September the latest change in the 
wall will be completed. The southeast 
corner is being rounded to alleviate some 
of the traffic problems of today's mobile 
students. 

ANOTHER STONE WALL surrounded 
Bluemont Central College in 1859, the fore- 
runner of the University; Bluemont Central 
was located a little more than a mile west 
of the present campus. 

A two-ton boulder now marks the spot 
and an inscription tells of the school's six 
pioneer founders. 

The first building at Bluemont was a 
three- story structure measuring 44 by 60 
feet. The college's first enrollment was 52. 
The second year only 15 students attended. 

TODAY'S CAMPUS, with more than 60 
buildings, houses an enrollment of nearly 
12,000. 

When Kansas State Agricultural College 
opened at the Bluemont site in 1863, the 
president was assisted by one professor, a 
preparatory instructor and a music teacher. 
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The University's present faculty and ad- 
ministration, numbering nearly 1,000, is 
internationally known.. 

IN THE BEGINNING, the scope of the 
college changed with each administration. 
Each president had his own ideas on edu- 
cation, and the academic emphasis switched 
time and again between technical and the 
more liberal arts' diciplines. Each of the 
l/niversity's 10 presidents has left his mark 
on the campus. 

The University has grown and prospered 
since its founding as the oldest land-grant 
institution under the Morrill Act. 

DURING THE DAYS of the college's be- 
ginning controversy reigned. The over- 
seers of Bluemont Central were clergymen 
and educators. The State Board of Regents 
was farmers and frontiersmen. Seldom did 
the two agree on how and in what areas 
the college should operate. 

Through the cooperation that . has de- 
veloped during the University's 103 years, 
Bluemont Central College has bloomed into 
an institution of higher learning with areas 
unique in the nation and the world. 

EXPANSION has far surpassed the ex- 
pectations of the Bluemont founders and^ •> 
the builders of the campus wall. ^B^* 

As part of its tradition K-State has main- 
tained a spirit of improvement, adventure 
and learning which reflects the ambition 
of the early educators who built Bluemont 
Central in the days of the Civil War when 
Kansas was but a wilderness. 
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Orientation 



Orientation Week in the fall is designed to 
acquaint new students with the University 
community— its individuals and its individ- 
uality. But orientation is more than a week- 
long affair; it is a continual process which 
holds even more surprises and infatuation 
for the upperclassman than the incoming 
student 

For it is the upperclassman, who has shed 
his anonymity in favor of a place in the com- 
munity, who begins to know and appreciate 
the beauty of K-State— a physical beauty as 
well as an inward attraction for him as a 
student. 

To him, it too is a fleeting beauty — for soon 
it no longer will be his University, but his 
Alma Mater. 
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Colleges and universities across the 
nation range from small, privately- 
supported ones, to larger, public insti- 
tutions. Of the more than 2,000 accred- 
ited, four-year colleges, all have a 
common goal— higher education of the 
nation's peoples. 

Education is not reserved for the in- 
tellectual or the rich, but The Student. 

Students play a part but do not wholly 
determine the academic climate of a 
university; it goes beyond that. Beyond 
to the graduate, to the faculty and its 
research, and to the activities of its 
administrators. 

Only after a university society be- 
comes integrated to a common goal may 
it be said of educational opportunities 
that "It's yours for the asking." 
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University housing 
varies from 900 stu- 
dents living in pastel 
dormitory rooms to a 
loner living off cam- 
pus in a dingy basement. Housing, on or 
off campus, is "home" for four years. 

Home for some is no more than a place 
to sleep; for others it is where they spend 
most of their time. Whichever, the look 
of a room or apartment is indicative of 
the personalities of the persons living 
there. 
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Activities, on or off 
campus, set the tempo 
for University life; 
each student lives it at 
his own pace. 

Campus life is not a 
single activity or a 
few, but a culmination 

of four years of student interests, friends 
and activities. 

It may involve retreating to a local pub on 
a hot afternoon and sharing a pitcher of beer 
with friends, or sitting near a half-filled 
brook and sharing common experiences. 

Whatever the mood and the pace, Univer- 
sity life is unique. 
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Life's new experiences usually have 
one thing in common— in time they 
are to become repetitive. But college 
commencement comes but once in a 
lifetime. 

Commencement. A beginning, yet 
an end. The end of an experience 
never again to be recaptured, only re- 
called in a few nostalgic memories. 

The seniors, young in their thoughts, 
wear derbies boasting "Hell yes, I'm 
a senior." Having braved the junior- 
year slump, they forge ahead to what 
they feel later was their "shortest" 
college year. 

Soon the senior is a graduate; only 
now does he have time to pause and 
reflect. "Kansas State University— 
my Alma Mater." 
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institution is no more 
titan the lengthened shadow 
of an individual* 
— ralplx waldo emerson 
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Or Pros Warn Frosh- 
Practice Self Discipline 



Orientation Index 



Whether it is asked for or 
not, everyone from little 
brothers and sisters to 
grandmothers to neighbors 
has a bit of advice for en- 
tering University students. 

But perhaps some of the 
most valid advice comes 
from the upperclassmen, 
who already has experi- 
enced the 'rigors' of adjust- 
ing to college life. 

ABOUT 100 upperclass- 
men were polled last spring 
by a journalism class ask- 
ing: "What advice would 
you give a student entering 
K-State this fall?" Al- 
though the suggestions var- 
ied widely, some were re- 
petitively emphasized by the 
students. 

AH agreed that self dis- 
cipline was the biggest 
single barrier to a success- 
ful college career. Com- 
ments applied mostly to 
budgeting time and money. 
One mentioned "a false 
sense of spare time." An- 
other said, "It is hard to get 
used to all this new free- 
dom. Often a freshman boy 
finds access to booze and 
late hours a challenge he 
cannot resist." 

MOTIVATION was an- 
other prime factor men- 
tioned as a necessity for 
success at K-State, or any 
other university. "If you 
have a goal and make up 
your mind you want to 
reach it, you will. If you 
do not have a goal, you are 
probably wasting your 
time." 

Taking advantage of 
available services was the 
advice given by many of the 
students. One said, "Ad- 
visers, instructors and the 
Counseling Center all are 
here to help you, but all the 
services in the world will 
not help if you do not take 
advantage of them." An- 
other commented, "Fresh- 
men usually are timid about 
seeking help." 

STUDY HABITS, impor- 
tant as they are, did not 
rate first concern, but were 
considered to be an integral 
factor. Making a habit of 
studying seemed the most 
repeated advice. Students 
should start out by planning 
to study two hours for every 
hour spent in class. If they 
find this is too much, cut 
down. But it is always 
easier to cut down, rather 
than having to increase 
study time. 

Another frequent com- 
ment regarding study was 
that because University 
classes do not usually meet 
every day, it is difficult for 
some students to adjust 
their study habits to work- 
ing on that particular class 
every day. Too many per- 
sons put things off because 
of long-range assignments. 



should be 
prepared to spend more 
time studying than their up- 
perclass friends. Low grades 
the first semester have been 
cited as a major reason for 
college dropouts. One of 
the most universal com- 
ments typifies the carefree, 
yet responsible, attitude of 
college students: "Do not 
let some problem bug you. 
Either get it taken care of, 
or forget it; that is the only 
way you really will accom- 
plish anything." 

The consensus regarding 
activities was that one so- 
cial organization is enough 
for the first year. Adjust- 



ing to University life is 
extra - curricular enough 
without letting outside ac- 
tivities bury academics. 

AN OUTSIDE job de- 
pends, for the most part, on 
the amount of needed 
money. But for the first 
year at least, college is a 
full-time occupation. The 
interviewees agreed that if 
a student must work, he 
should limit it to less than 
20 hours each week. 

Sentiment was evenly 
divided about the question 
of having or not having a 
car on campus. Both fac- 
tions seemed to be content 
with their situation. 
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DINNERS 
Snack Box 

i pieces eh 
hot roll 



PARTY ORDERS 
•8» Little Shack 1.30 

Fire pieces drllcious 



Regular Dinner 1.10 

Three pieces chicken, 
later tots, cole slaw, 



Big Shack 

Nine 



8.25 



delicious 



Shrimp Dinner 1.19 

Hix large shrimp, tater 
tots, cole slaw, hot roll 



Family Shack 

Fifteen pieces 
fried chicken. 



3.85 



Tenderloin Sandwich .40 
Tater tots 
Drinks 



.10-.15 



.24 Party Shack 

Twenty-one 



Try our Delicatessen for other specialities 

Third and Vattier 



Next to Griff s Burger Bar 
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President's Welcome Offers Tradition, Challenge 



^Dear New Student: 

A hearty welcome to K-State! 

The start of your college career should be one 
of the most exciting experiences of your life. It 
should be a thoroughly rewarding experience as 
well. To this end, it is my pleasure to greet you 



spirit insures you the opportunity for a richly There will be Orientation booklets available 
personalized- educational experience involving when you arrive for the President's Convoca- 
not only the services of counselors and advisers, tlon in the Stadium at 2: 30 p.m. Sept. 11. Would 

you please call to the attention of your parents 
that all events scheduled on Sunday, Sept. 11, 
are open to them: the President's Convocation, 
At your disposal, therefore, are incomparable the President's Reception and tea for new stu- 



but warm and constructive personal relationships 
with your teachers. 



as a new student and commend to you the rich resources for intellectual and social development, dents and parents, and the student- parent fellow- 
resources I am hopeful that all of you will take full ad- ship suppers at local churches and religious 



and varied intellectual and cultural 
available on our campus. 

YOUR FOREMOST concern should be with 
the academic field in which you plan to major. 
It should give you great satisfaction that K-State 
has distinguished faculties and excellent labora- 
tory and library resources in the many fields of 
specialization open to undergraduates. You can 
be assured that the opportunity for a first-rate 
education is available to you in whatever area 
you choose. 

The student activity program not only affords 
recreational opportunities but reinforces and 
supplements the educational program in a va- 
riety of ways. Organized activities help develop 
such qualities as leadership ability and a sense 
of responsibility. 

The campus environment itself can stimulate 
your personal development in many fields. 
Speakers brought to the campus for convoca- 
tions and forum discussions give you access to 
expert opinions on the major issues of our times 
— in the state, nation and world. The first-rate 
in art, music, and drama is available to you 
throughout the year. Your horizons can be im- 
mensely enlarged by the many international 
programs of the University, including some 500 
foreign students with whom you will share class- 
rooms, residence halls and friendships. 

MORE SUBTLE, but none the less important, 
is the century-old K-State tradition of which 
you become a part, a spirit of friendliness, of 
informality and dedication to the main task at 
*Whand. In a time of expanding enrollments, this 



vantage of them. 



Sincerely yours, 



J James A. McCain 
President 



Dean Advises Students 
Of Orientation's Value 



Dear New K-Stater: 

This is the second annual University Edition 
of the K-State Collegian and I believe you will 
find it extremely informative and will give you 
a feeling of close association and identification 
with your new University. We can think of no 
better way to say "Welcome and Best Wishes." 

YOU WILL find this section of the special 
edition elaborating on the Orientation program 
for new students, Sept. 11 to 17. Dean Walter 
Friesen has spent much time and effort develop- 
ing new types of programs which we think will 
be of value as you become acquainted with the 
University — its facilities, Its faculty and its stu- 
dent body. We would like to have you bring the 
Orientation program in this section with you. 



foundations. 

YOUR ORIENTATION schedule allows you 
many choices. We hope that you will select those 
which you feel will be most valuable and par- 
ticipate as fully .as possible. 

It is recognized that sometimes you will ex- 
perience a sense of being alone on a new cam- 
pus filled with new faces, but let me assure you 
that the faculty, staff, and members of the stu- 
dent body will do everything possible to facili- 
tate your making friends and your learning of 
the traditions and ways of this great University. 

I WOULD like to re-emphasize that you read, 
prior to coming to the campus, the book "The 
Adventure of Learning in College" by Roger 
Garrison and to attend one of the discussion ses- 
sions on this book during Orientation Week. 

The most important ingredient in your college 
education is you. We sincerely hope that you 
commit yourself to becoming an educated man. 
This goal can be fulfilled through the combined 
efforts of the resources of the University, your 
dedication and devotion to the task ahead. You 
have our very best wishes and I am looking for- 
ward to working with you. 

Sincerely yours, 




Chester Peters 
Dean of Students 



Student Body Leader 
Suggests Involvement 

Dear Fellow K-Staters: 

You are about to begin what most of you consider the 
final step of your education. College probably means many 
different things to you. For some, a college education is 
a vocational stepping stone to a better job. For others, it 
is the opportunity to unlock the secrets of science and 
society, to become another Albert Einstein or Margaret 
Mead. 

OTHERS MAY want to use college as a shelter until 
they can sort out their goals and find a personal identi- 
fication. And some look to college as a refuge from the 
draft or the harsh realities of the business world. Or else 
you just have to satisfy your parents' determination to 
have you "make something of yourself." 

Whatever you might be looking for and whatever you 
might find is going to depend alot on what you put into 
college and not entirely on what the college puts into you. 

NEVER BE afraid to ask why something is happening, 
or why the University requires a certain rule, or why you 
even need a college education. 

In other words, don't be afraid to become involved, not 
only in academics, but in activities. Find out what it is 
like to accept responsibility and to understand yourself 
and your fellow students. 

Welcome to the campus. I hope you take advantage of 
what is here and leave a part of yourself behind to wel- 
come the students that are going to be here after you have 



Sincerely, 





Jim Gerlnger 
Student Body 



CATS PAUSE-K-STATE UNION 




Everyone purchases their paperback texts from the 

UNION CATS' PAUSE! 

Operated as a service to students, the Cats' Pause stocks 
more than 2,000 different book titles, magazines and 
several outline series. 



FRESHMEN— 

Be certain to purchase a copy of— 'The Adventure of 
Learning in College" from the Cats* Pause 
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Miller Pharmacy 

621 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-3504 p. 23C, 4G 

Norton Rexall Drug Stores 

Fourth and Poyntz 

West Loop Shopping Center 

Blue Hills Shopping Center 

PR 8-4931 p. 10F 

Palace Drug Co. 

704 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-3549 p. 14C 

FABRIC SHOPS 



FINANCE COMPANIES 
City Investment Company 

109 N. Fourth 

PR 6-9403 p. 20E 

Mid-Plains Finance Co. 

112 8. Third 

PR 6-8891 p. 17B 

FLORISTS 

Manhattan Floral Co. 
630 Poyntz 

PR 6-8801 p. 8B 

Policy Florist 

Blue Hills Shopping Center 
PR 8-3543 p. 15B 



GIFT SHOPS 
Campbell's 

Fifth and Poyntz 
PR 8-3882 



p. UD 



HARDWARE STORES 
Aggie Hardware & Electric 
1205 Moro 

PR 8-2993 p. 27C 

Town A Country Hardware 
406 Poyntz 

PR 8-4250 p. 11F 

JEWELERS 

Bradstreet's Jewelry 
1208 Moro 

PR 8-5131 p. 27D, 12G 
Paul C. Dooley, Jeweler 

714 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-4834 12D 
Reed and Elliott Jewelers 

410 Poyntz 

PR 8-4122 p. 9B, 23C 

K-STATE GROUPS 

Activities Center 

K-State Union— 3rd Floor 
Ext. 456 p. 7E 

Artist Series 

Music Department 
Kedzie Hall — room 206 
Ext. 409 p. 15K. 16E 

Associated Married Students 
Holtz Hall 

Ext. 469 p. 22E 

Associated Women Students 
Holtz Hall 

Ext. 469 p. 29E 

Athletic Department 
Men's Gym 

i Ah earn Field House) 
Ext. 211 p. 12F, 16G 



p. 4E, 5E 
Cats' Pause 

K-State Union — Grd. Floor 
Ext. 410 p. 3B 

Chamber Music Series 
MubIc Department 
Kedzie hall — room 206 
Ext. 409 p. 16C 



120 Poyntz 
PR 8-4485 



p. 4D 



423 Poyntz 
PR 8-4595 



10C 



Student Publications, Inc. 
Kedzie hall — room 103 
Ext. 283 p. 24B 

Den 

K-State Union— 1st Floor 
Ext. 434 p. 6G 

4-H p. 2 IE 

lnterfraternlty Council 
Holtz hall 

Ext. 469 p. 40E, 41E 

International Film Festival 
Speech Department 
Eisenhower hall — room 7 
Ext. 489 p. 28E 

K-State Players 
Holtz hall 

Ext. 446 p. 48E 

K-State Union 
Campus 

Ext. 434 p. 32C. 20D. 10F 
Model Congress 

Activities Center 

K-State Union— 3rd Floor 

Ext. 335 p. 23E 

Music Department 

Kedzie hall room 206 

Ext. 409 

p. 16C, 8E, 9E. 15E, 16E 
Panhellenlc Council 

Holtz hall 

Ext. 469 p. 39E 

Religious Directory p. 6E 
Itoynl Purple 

Student Publications, Inc. 

Kedzie hall — room 103 

Ext. 283 p. 32E 

Students for Positive Action 

p. 30E 

Student Governing Association 

Activities Center 

K-State Union — 3rd Floor 

Ext. 335 p. 23E, 24E, 25E 
Student Publications 

K103 

Ext. 283 p. 24B, 32E 

. LAUNDRIES, SELF- 
SERVICE 
Manhattan Laundry and 

Cleaners 
720 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-3655 

p. 5B, 6C, 6E. 6F, EG 



LAUNDRIES 
Deluxe Cleaners 
706 N. Manhattan 
PR 8-2080 



p. 9B 



720 N. Manhattan 
2nd and Humboldt p. SB, 
2010 N. Third 6C, 6E, 
PR 6-8848 5F, 6G 

Stickel 



714 N. 12th 

PR 8-3912 p 

LUMHER COMPANIES 



431 s. Fifth 
PR 8-4411 



p. 22B 



MOTORBIKES, SALES 
overseas Motors 

2307 Stagg Hill Road 
PR 6-9264 p. 23B, 15C, 
15D, 31E. 15F, 15G 

MOVERS 

Bailey Moving A Storage 
Company 
110 Poyntz 

PR 6-8844 p. 12C 



MUSIC STORES 
Betton's 

117 N. Third 
P 8-3432 



p. 6F 



OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



511 Leavenworth 
PR 6-9469 p. 19B 

Manhattan Typewriter Co. 

217 S. Fourth 
PR 8-4174 p. 29D, 11G 
Hoy Hull Business Machines 
1212 Moro 

PR 6-7831 p. 13D 

OPTICAL DISPENSARIES 

Owens Optical 
214 Poyntz 

PR 8-5454 p. 14D 

PAINT STORES 
Acme Quality Paints 
305 Poyntz 

PR 8-2313 p. 6D 

Burnett Davis Paints 

315 Poyntz 

PR 8-4131 p. 19D 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Blaker's Studio Royal 

1200 Moro 

PR 8-3434 p. 23B 

PIZZA PLACES 

111 no's (in the Dug Out) 

710 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-5210 p. 46E 

J.D.'s Plaza Parlor 

2304 Stagg Hill Road 

PR 8-3516 

p. 7C, 7D, 7F. 7G 
ME and ED'S 

304 N. Third p. 42E 

Pizza Hut 

1121 Moro 

PR 6-9994 p. 18D 

Thelma's Pizza 

2000 College Heights Koad 
JE 9-3671 p. 4F 

RADIO STATIONS 

KMAN 

114 N, Fourth 

PR 8-4451 p. 21B 



RECORD SHOPS 

Conde Music & Electric 

407 Poyntz 
PR 8-2350 



p. 3C 



RECREATION 
Cat Track 

104 S. Third 

PR 8-3236 p. 4C 

Putt-Putt Golf 

Highway K-18 West 

PR 8-3781 p. 21B 

RESTAURANTS 
Big Ed's Restaurant 

2615 Anderson 

JE 9-6791 p. 15B 

Hi no's (In the Dug Out) 

710 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-5210 p. 46E 

Lasy R Restaurant 

Blue Hills Shopping Center 

PR 6-9496 p. 26D 

Raoul's 

2007 Ft. Riley Bird. 

PR 6-9942 p. 20B 

Scheu's Cafe 

Fifth and Poyntz 

PR 8-3056 p. 14D 



SERVICE STATIONS 

Al's M Service 
504 Poyntz 

PR 8-3352 p. UD 

FarrelPs Aggieville Sinclair 



P. 14G 
p. 17B 



1215 Moro 
PR 8-5372 
Service 
1201 Laramie 
PR 6-9804 

,'s 66 Servlc 
11th and Moro 
PR 8-5253 



p. 22C 



SHOE REPAIR SHOPS 
Olson's Shoe Shop 
1214 Moro 

PR 8-4273 p. 21C 

SHOE STORES 

The 1 toot cry 

404 Poyntz 

PR 8-4322 p. 12G 

Chanter's Shoes 
1224 Moro 

PR 8-2913 p. 31D 

Kimsey's Shoes 

311 Poyntz 

PR 8-2018 p. 12D 

M (-Call's Shoes 

312 Poyntz 

PR 6-7633 p. 6D 

p. 8C, 9C 



317 Poyntz 
PR 8-3102 



SPORTING GOODS 
Ballard's Sporting Goods 

1222 Moro 

PR 6-5341 p. 3F, 13F 

SUPER MARKETS 
Blue Hills Super Market 

Blue Hills Shopping Center 
PR 8-3791 p. 20C 

Bottger's IGA 

1223 Moro 

PR 8-4421 p. 19C 

Doebele's IGA Foodliner 
517 N. Third 

PR 8-4923 p. 7F 

RAG Super Market 

523 S. 17th p. 20C 

PR 8-5511 



TAILOR SHOPS 



219 S. Fourth 
PR 8-5115 



p. 2G 



TAVERNS 
Del's Tavern 
209 Poyntz 

PR 6-9838 p. 28C 

The Dug Out 

710 N. Manhattan 

PR 6-9806 . 16F 

Kite's 

619 N. 12th 

PR 6-9894 p. 16F 

Mel's Tavern 
111 S. Third 

PR 6-9849 p. 30D 

The Time Out 
608 N. 12th 

PR 6-9906 p. 16F 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES 

Southwestern Bell 



115 N. 4th 
PR 6-8861 



p. SB 



THEATRES 
Campus Theatre 

615 N. Manhattan 

PR 8-2990 p. 10G 

Hky-Vue Drive-In Theatre 

Stagg Hill Road 

PR 8-5566 p. 10G 

Wareham Theatre 

410 Poyntz 

PB 8-2233 p. 10G 



p. 10D 



Hlxson's 
204 Poyntz 
PR 8-2114 



VARIETY STORES 

Ben Franklin Store 

Blue Hills Shopping Center 
PR 8-4724 p. 20C 

Duckwall's 

619 N. Manhattan 
320 Poyntz 

PR 8-2370 p. 5G 



MISCELLANEOUS 




1133 Topeka Blvd. 
Topeka, Kansas 66601 
913 CE 3-4164 p. 16B 
Central Business District, Inc. JT| 

p. 14T V 



P. O. Box 516 



414 Poynti 
PR 8-3569 



p. 18E 
p. 2F 



'Depend upon these Manhattan Merchants— they 
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Deans in Holtz Hall Administer Student Services 



Holtz hall serves as the 
center of University admin- 
istrative offices working 
with students and directing 
student affairs. 

INDIVIDUAL roles in 
these offices vary, but they 
share the common purpose 
of rendering student's ca- 
reers more profitable. 

Dean of Students Chester 
PeterB supervises student 
services. He also works 
with student-oriented com- 
mittees and shares in the 
Student Government As- 
sociation job of allocating 
the money received from 
student activity fees to 
campus groups and organi- 
zations. 

AS ASSOCIATE dean of 
students and dean of wo- 
men, Margaret Lahey, is re- 
sponsible for supervising 
women's activities and liv- 
ing groups. She also serves 
as adviser to Associated 
Women Students and Inter- 
dorm Council. 

Under the direction of 



Harold Kennedy, the Aids, 
Awards and Veterans Office 
supervises the granting of 
scholarships, loans and 
government aid. The office 
also handles part-time work 
for students. 

WALTER FRIES EN, as- 
sociate dean of students, 
works with the men's pro- 
grams. He also is in charge 
of the Orientation program 
and serves as adviser to the 
fraternity system. 

Assistant dean of women, 
Caroline Peine, directs the 
administration of women's 
living groups and works 
with the Board of Student 
Organizations. 

A NEW position, director 
of residence hall programs, 
was filled last fall by 
Thomas Frith. He coordi- 
nates the programs of all 
campus residence halls and 
works with residence hall 
staffs. 

Dr. Hilbert Jubelt, as 
head of Student Health 
Center, directs the work of 



the clinic, emergency serv- 
ice and 40- bed hospital for 
students. 

THE COUNSELING Cen- 
ter which aids individual 
students with specific prob- 
lems and assists students in 
making the most of their 
college careers is directed 
by David Danskin. 

Student Union activities 
and business are coordi- 
nated by Richard Black- 
burn. The Union currently 
is involved in expansion 
plans. 

THE NEW assistant dean 
of students, Allan Brettell, 
will serve as adviser to the 
more than 500 foreign stu- 
dents from 60 different 
countries. 

James Lewis, director of 
admissions, works in Ander- 
son hall with the Dean of 
Admissions and Records 
supervising student regis- 
tration. 

The supervision of off- 
cam pus and University 
housing and the University 




When You Need 
A Study Break . . . 

Try Our Delicious 
Hamburgers 
and Tasty 
Cheeseburgers 



ALSO FEATURING x 

• SOFT DRINKS • 31 ALTS 

• SHAKES • SUNDAES 

• ICE CREAM CONES 

Kreem Kup Store 



Only 1 Mile South of Campus on 17th 

Open 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. on Weekdays 
Sundays 1:00 to 10:30 




- 
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food services is the task of 
Thornton Edwards. 

R RICE LAUGH LIN is 
the new director of the 

Placement Center. His of- 
fice attempts to locate em- 
ployment for K-State gradu- 
ates and handles summer 
work opportunities and ca- 
reer planning information. 

William Tremmel, direc- 
tor of campus religious ac- 
tivities, coordinates religion 



at K-State as an academic 
affair, as an activity and 
as a personal commitment 
and way of life for the stu- 
dents. 



K-State has a new Food and 
Feed Grains Institute designed 
to expand services* to American 
agriculture and processing in- 
dustries and to Involve the Uni- 
versity more fully in interna- 
tional food programs. 



The 
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Manhattan 



Free Pickup 
and Delivery 



Laundry and 




ners 



AggfeTHto— 7i0 N. XaahatUa 
Main Office— 2nd aa4 HanboMt 
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Parking Spaces 'Thinner' 
As Enrollment Increases 



An ever-increasing problem at K-State is 
a growing lack of parking facilities avail- 
able to cope with the number of cars driven 
to campus by students, faculty and staff. 

Numerous proposals have been presented 
to Traffic Control Board suggesting im- 
provements for congested parking on and 
around campus. But, according to the traf- 
fic office, only minor regulations changes 
will be made this fall. 

Bypass Alleviates Congestion 

The most congested area skirting cam- 
pus has been the intersection of Anderson 
and Manhattan Avenues. 

A bypass, connecting Bluemont and Anderson 
Avenues, across the southeast corner of campus, 
was constructed this summer to alleviate the prob- 
lem. The roadway is expected to be complete Sept. 



16. 



All Vehicles Registered 



All motor vehicles — including motor Bcooters, 
motorcycles and motor bicycles" — operated on cam- 
pus must be registered with the campus traffic 
office. A registration 'sticker received free at en- 
rollment Is not a parking permit, but verifies the 
vehicle is registered. If a person qualifies for a 
parking permit and wishes to purchase one, he 
pays $3. Parking permits, though, are not sold 
to freshmen or to students living on campus. 

Both stickers are valid for the academic year 
ending Aug. 31, regardless of date of purchase. 

Most campus lots require a parking permit, al- 
though anyone may park In the lots, except 2 4- 
hour reserves or loading zones, from 3:30 p.m. 
until 7 a.m. Parking available without a permit 



Includes lot number two at West Stadium and lot 
number seven at Call hall. 

Visitors Park on Campus 

It is not unusual for several hundred visitors' 
cars to be on campus dally. Visitors may park in 
any campus parking area except reserves. Visitors 
who expect to have an extended Btay are asked to 
contact the traffic office and request a temporary 
parking permit at no cost. 

Radar control is used to insure a maximum of 
20 mph limit on all campus roadways. Pedestrians 
have the right-of-way at all times. 

Parking Areas Labeled 

Parking areas are labeled as to who may park 
In the available facilities. Special parking privi- 
leges are extended to physically handicapped stu- 
dents and to those persons who have University 
duties taking them off campus several times a day. 

Uniformed campus patrolmen have the authority 
to halt vehicles, issue tickets, order vehicles towed 
away and enforce all traffic regulations. Anyone 
who violates a regulation Is subject to appearance 
In county court. University patrolmen also are 
deputies of Riley County. 

The first ticket a student receives Is a warning, 
with subsequent tickets set up on a graduated fee 
scale. The second misuse fee fs $2; the third, $4; 
the fourth, $8. 

Misuse Fees on Graduated Scale 

At this point, the traffic office notifies the stu- 
dents' parents or guardian concerning the repeated 
violation. Faculty or staff violators are reported 
to the president of the University. The fifth ticket, 
and each succeeding one, costs the violator $16. 
If considered a nuisance, the vehicle will be towed 
away at the owner's expense. 

Students wanting additional Information about 
parking regulations may Inquire at the traffic of- 
fice in Anderson hall, room 11 8E. Traffic regula- 
tion handbooks are distributed at enrollment to 
persons buying a parking permit. However, they 
are free to anyone interested. 




are favorite prey for roving campus 
patrolmen. The misuse fees are set up on a graduated scale, 
and parents or guardians of students are contacted after the 
fifth ticket. All vehicles must be registered but only upper- 
classmen living off campus may purchase a parking permit. 



OPENING 





SEPT. 7 
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PIZZA PARLOR 

304 N. 3rd. 
LIVE BANDS EVERY NIGHT SEPT. 7—1 7th. 

• DANCING NIGHTLY ON MANHATTAN'S FINEST DANCE FLOOR 

• It VARIETIES OF AUTHENTIC ITALIAN-STYLE PIZZA 

• DARK BAVARIAN AND LIGHT BEER * COFFEE * SOFT DRINKS 

• CHARCOAL HAMBURGER SPECIALTIES 

• SPACIOUS BOOTHS AHD ADEQUATE SEATING 

• THE PLACE TO TAKE YOUR DATE FOR DINNER AND DANCING 

• SHOWPUCE FOR THE MIDWEST'S FINEST BANDS 
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UNIVERSITY EDITION COLL 



Required for All Graduates 



tOlAN, Mon., Aug. 
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1 English Pro Tests Student Writing Skills 



The English Proficiency 
examination is a require- 
ment for graduates from all 
colleges. Juniors and sen- 
iors from each college and 
first-year students in the 
College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine are to enroll in English 
Proficiency for the fall se- 
mester. 

STUDENTS who received 
A 'a in both English Com- 
position I and II, or courses 
that have been substituted 
for these, are exempt from 



the Proficiency test. Any 
student to whom this ap- 
plies should report to the 
Registrar's Office before the 
examination date to have 
his grades verified and his 
name placed on the list of 
exemptees. 

The two-hour test this 
fall will be at 4 p.m. Nov. 
8. No date has been set for 
the second-semester test. 

ALL STUDENTS are re- 
sponsible for enrolling in 
English Proficiency. Ad- 



visers are to list the non- 
credit course on the stu- 
dents' permit to enroll 
card. 

Students should report to 
their college two weeks be- 
fore the examination. The 
dean of their college will 
give them instructions and 
issue them a code number. 
This number is used in place 
of the students' name on the 
examination. 

For undergraduates, the 
test is an essay. A list of 



K-State Dropout Ratio Low; 
Class Rank Hinges on GPA 



Only a small percentage of students are 
dismissed from the University each year be- 
cause of low grades. The major reason for 

Drink Code Meets 
Kansas Regulations 

University drinking regulations were 
altered last fall to conform to state laws 
regarding the consumption of malt and 
alcoholic beverages. 

Previously, the K-State code forbade or- 
ganized groups to drink on or off campus. 
The new code, which went into effect in 
September, says groups may drink off cam- 
pus so long as they are complying with 
state regulations. 

Groups wishing to sponsor a party where 
malt or alcoholic beverages will be served 
are required to have a social permit from 
the Dean of Students' Office, and be ac- 
companied by a University-approved chap- 
eron e. Regardless of the beverage being 
served, organized living groups are re- 
quired to have a social permit for a party 
or gathering. 

The code was revised because the old 
drinking policy was not realistic and was 
contradictory with existing state rulings. 



dismissal in this area concerns the students' 
persistent neglect of academic responsibili- 
ties. 

All students are on probation one semes- 
ter before they may be dismissed. If the 
student fails for the second semester to 
accumulate the necessary grade points to 
continue, he is recommended for suspen- 
sion. 

K-State's policy for probation and dis- 
missal is based on the date the student first 
enrolled at the University. Students who 
enrolled after Sept. 1, 1964, are under the 
following policy: 

Graduation Level — 2.0 in all courses applied to de- 
gree. 

1,85 KSU overall average. 

Probation Level — 10-59 hours attempted; aver- 
age below 1.7. 

60 hours or more; average be- 
low 2.0. 

Dismissal Level — 30-59 hours; average below 1.6. 

60-89 hours; average below 
1.75. 

90 -graduation; average below 
1.85. 

Hours required for graduation 
plus 20 hours; average below 
2.0. 

The student's academic record is evalu- 
ated twice each year, once at the end of the 
fall and again after the spring semester. 



25 or 30 topics of a general 
nature are decided upon by 
faculty of each college. The 
student Is allowed a free 
choice of subject matter. 

ON THE 400-600 word ex- 
amination, the student is ex- 
pected to exhibit the type 
of expository writing ex- 
pected of the ordinary col- 
lege graduate. Mistakes that 
weigh heavily against a 
paper are those that would 
be observed in speech as 
well as in writing. 

THESE WOULD include 
ambiguous sentences, illogi- 
cal thinking, incoherent 
sentences, and all grammar 
errors including spelling 
and punctuation. Short and 
simple sentences, which 
most students think are suf- 
ficient to successfully pass 
the test, show a lack of ma- 
ture sentence structure and 
are not acceptable. 

The main purpose of the 
English Proficiency Is to 
filter out students who need 
additional help in English 
before they graduate. Stu- 
dents who fail to pass this 
test may have a conference 
by enrolling in a writing 
laboratory. Here, a student 
has an opportunity to see 
the errors on his paper. If 
students do not enroll in the 



writing laboratory, they 
may enroll in English Com- 
position III. Neither of 
these courses exempts a stu- 
dent from the test. 

THE GRADUATE Eng- 
lish Proficiency will be 
given several times this 
fall. The dates set up for 
American students are 3 
p.m. on Sept. 13 and 14. 
Foreign students will take 
their tests at 1 and 3 p.m. 
on Sept. 8. 

The graduate test admin- 
istered by the Department 
of English is objective. Al- 
though the test usually 1b 
given in Den i son hall, stu- 
dents should check with 
their advisers at fall enroll- 



IF THE American student 
fails the examination, he is 
sent to the writing labora- 
tory. Foreign students en- 
roll in English for the For- 
eign Student. Both are non- 
credit courses. Failing stu- 
dents take a second test at 
a later date. The exam 1b 
essay, and graded by full 
professors in the English 
department. 

Any student who needs 
additional information con- 
cerning the English Pro- 
ficiency may inquire in 
Denison hall, room 203 



IT PAYS TO LOOK WELL 

FROM HEAD TO TOE! 

LET US START THE JOB 




RAZOR CUTS WEDNESDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 



RAY'S BARBER SHOP 



111 >. MANHATTAN 



(BEHIND WOODY'8) 
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Our name is on every prescription . . . 
our reputation is in it. 

DUNNE'S 

H Jl^^tJ 




2429 Claflin Road 
Free Delivery 



JE 9-2345 
Drive-up Window 



Aug. 15, 196* 
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WALKING TO CLASS, two coeds find time to discuss the many 
activities of the day. The stroll across campus in the 10- 
minute interval between classes offers an opportunity to 
catch up on the latest campus topics-assignments, fashion, 
hairstyles, activities and men. 



When words aren't adequate 
€ SAY SO MANY THINGS! 



"Fresher Because 
We Grow Them" 




630 Poyntz 



MANHATTAN 

FLORAL CO. 



Member : 

FlorlHtM' Telegraph Delivery Service 



•1 



PR 6-8803 



KSU, Clubs 
Offer Study 
On Religion 

Religion has a place in 
the academic life and at K- 
State there are courses in 
religion offered in the phi- 
losophy, English and his- 
tory departments. 

William Tremmel, direc- 
tor of student religious ac- 
tivities, says the courses are "in- 
tended (or religious informa- 
tion, not for the propagation of 
any sectarian faith." 

In the EngllBh department the 
course English Bible examines 
the literary structure and char- 
acter of the King James Bible. 

IN THE history department 
there are courses designed to ex- 
amine the place of the Christian 
Church In western history. In 
the philosophy department re- 
ligious Ideas are examined for 
their meaning, consistency und 
relevance. 

At K-State religion is treated 
as an academic affair, as an 
activity and us a personal com- 
mitment and way of life, and Is 
recognized und promoted with 
respect and appreciation, 

PKOTKSTAXT, Catholic and 
Jewish campus groups ure intent 
on mnking religious faith rele- 
vant to the contemporary world 
of political events. 

Virtually every week of the 
school year there are numerous 
discussions of controversial is- 
sues that reflect the human prob- 
lems of our world. Students and 
faculty alike are urged to become 
aware of the large national and 
international problems that face 
the present generation. 

IX STUDY groups, students 
may explore the crisis of faith in 
our time, as well as the ques- 
tions about religion in the mod- 
ern world not covered in class. 

Work camps, weekly worship, 
work-study seminars, coffee 
houses, religious drama, modern 
dance, citizenship seminars, barn 
dances and ecumenical confer- 
ences are all ways in which the 
campus religious groups under 
Trommel's office seek to find 
new understanding for the man 
of faith in the university world. 



"Hello, Telephone Business Off ice?" 

"I want a telephone . . . where do 
I go to get one?" 



"K-State Union-room 206 ABC, 8:30 am. 
to 5:00 pm., Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of E nrollment Week, 
September 12, 13 and 14." 



"Thank you." 
"You're welcome." 



"Goodby." 
"Goodby." 



Business Office 
115 North Fourth 




Southwestern Bell 



Telephone 
PR 6-8861 



15, 1964 



Clinic Staff Safeguards Student Health, Welfare 



f The Student Health Cen- 
ter, located directly west of 
the library in the center of 
the campus, has a diagnos- 
tic clinic, minor surgical 
room and 40-bed hospital. 

The Student Health pro- 
gram is directed toward 
treating illness and injuries, 
providing an adequate en- 
vironmental health program 
and offering informal 
health education. 

A FULL-TIME staff of 
physicians, registered 
nurses, laboratory and x-ray 
technicians, a physical 
therapist and a registered 
pharmacist are available. 

A n yo n e registered for 
more than six hours during 
the regular semester is en- 
titled to care in Student 
Health. All students regis- 
tered for a summer session 
may use the Center. Fac- 
ulty, staff and visitors may 



receive emergency treat- 
ment. 

The Student Health pro- 
gram is financed through a 
$13 health fee each semes- 
ter. There is no fee for the 
physicians' services but a 
nominal charge is made for 
medication and technical 
services. Physical therapy 
is given at no additional 
cost. 

THE CHARGE for hospi- 
talization is $7 dally for 21 
days. For longer periods 
the charges are reasonable 
and comparable to those of 
other Kansas hospitals. 
Hospital insurance plans 
may be used at Student 
Health. 

Parents are notified im- 
mediately of any serious 
illness or if an operation or 
extensive medical care is 




THE HEALTH Center the Clinic is closed, pa- 
staff provides services 24 tients should be brought to 
hours a day. The Clinic is the Emergency Entrance. 



open for diagnosis Mon- 
day through Friday from 8 
to 11:30 a.m. and from 1 to 
4:30 p.m. Saturday hours 
are from 8 to 11:30 a.m. 
The Hospital is open 24 



most illnesses hut major 
surgery must be done at an- 
other hospital. If surgery 
is necessary, the patient has 
his choice of surgeons for 
the operation. 

SURGICAL treatment is 
at the student's expense. 
Convalescent pare after sur- 
gery may be carried out at 
the Student Health Center. 

Physical therapy is avail- 
able to speed recovery from 
sprains, fractures and other 
injuries. This treatment, if 
recommended by the physi- 



hours a day when school is Friday, after 11:30 a.m. on 

Saturday and all day Sun- 
day. 



in session. 

Medical service in the 
emergency room is avail- 
able 24 hours a day. When 



International Students Create 
Effect of 'World Crossroads' 



K -State is truly a "crossroads of the 
world" as more than 500 foreign students 
from more than 60 countries attend the 
University. 

~ IN THE past 12 years, several thou- 
sand international students have enrolled 
at K-State. K-State ranks as one of the top 
10 universities in the country with respect 
to the ratio of foreign students to Ameri- 
can students. 

Of the foreign students attending, the 
largest number is from China, totaling 
160. The next largest group is from India 
with 91, followed by Nigeria, Iran and the 
Philippines. 

THIRTEEN international groups are rep- 
resented on campus. They are: the African 
Students Association, Chinese Students As- 
sociation, Pakistani Association, Iranian 
Students Association, Arab-American Club, 
India Association, Islamic Association, 
People-to-People, Cosmopolitan Club, Phil- 
ippine Students Association, Latin Ameri- 



can Club, Formosan Association and the 
Korean Students Association. 

These clubs work together in planning 
and programming social activities and cul- 
tural programs for the benefit of their own 
organization and members as well as the 
University and public at large. 

A NEW PLAN to assist foreign students 
when they arrive on campus this fall will be 
a one-week Orientation preceding their en- 
rollment. 

The new foreign student will be living 
with other foreign and American students 
in the residence halls at the University. 
This will help overcome the "cultural 
shock" as the new student arrives in the 
United States. 

There also will be a slide presenta- 
tion during Orientation Week to acquaint 
the foreign student with the campus and 
community, containing such topics as the 
educational system, financial institutions, 
laws of the country and locations of food 
services and recreation areas. 
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THREE 
HOUR 
SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 

TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 



SERVICE 



SERVICE 



Phone: 

PR 8-2080 



Deluxe Cleaners 



In Aggieville Shopping Center 
706 N. Manhattan 



A $2 charge is made for cian, is done by a registered 

therapist. 

A REGISTERED phar- 
macist is on duty at the 
Center and supervises the 
dispensing of medicine by 
prescription. 

All medical records are 
confidential. A summary or 
Treatments may include photostat of a medical rec- 



emergency patients 
but not admitted. Emer- 
gency hours are 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. to 
8 a.m. on Monday through 



visits with physicians, labo- 
ratory and x-ray studies, 
immunizations, minor sur- 
gery, care of injuries and 
continuation of treatment 
such as allergy injections 
prescribed by hometown 
physicians. 

WHEN necessary, stu- 
dents are referred to spe- 
cialists for treatment. House 
calls are not included in 
the Student Health pro- 
gram. 

The hospital is equipped 
to provide medical care for 



ord will be sent to other 
physicians only when prop- 
er written authorization is 

given. 

DAILY hospital visiting 
hours are 10 to 11 a.m., 
2 to 4 p.m. and 7 to 8 p.m. 
Only two visitors are per- 
mitted for each student at 
any time. Parents, hus- 
bands, wives, out-of-town 
relatives and friends may 
visit at any time. 

The visiting hours are for 
the benefit of the patient 
and should not be abused. 
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We specialize . . . 

In diamonds . . 
All sizes 

All shapes 
Every price. 





Down Payment To Suit Your Budget . . . 
the Balance in Weekly or Monthly 
Payments. 
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jewelers 



Diamond Specialists 

Warebam Theatre Bldi>. 
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BGIEVILLE 



. . .first shopping center in Kansas 
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DONUT SHOP 

DRUG STORE 

ELECTRIC CO. 

SERVICE STATIONS 

APPLIANCE STORE 

FURNITURE STORE 

GROCERY STORE 

HARDWARE 

ICE CREAM PARLOR 

INSURANCE COS. 

JEWELRY STORES 

RUG CO. 

LIQUOR STORES 

MEN'S CLOTHING STOR] 



[Southeast Corner of the Campus] 



i. 



1 SUPPLY CO. 
1 MOVING CO. 
1 NEWSPAPER 
1 NEWS STAND 
1 OPTOMETRIST 
1 PHARMACY 
1 PHOTO STUDIO 
3 REALTORS 
1 SHOE REPAIR 
1 SHOE STORE 
1 TAILOR 
5 TAVERNS 
1 THEATER 
I VARIETY STORE 



2 LADIES' READY-TO-WEAR 
STORES 

1 SPORTING GOODS STORE 

2 BOOK STORES 
1 AUTO REPAIR 

1 BAKERY 

6 BARBER SHOPS 

5 BEAUTY SALONS 

2 BUSINESS MACHINE 
DEALERS 

7 CAFES 

2 CHIROPRACTORS 
9 CLEANERS 
1 DANCE SCHOOL 

6 DENTISTS 



90 Shops and Services 
Ready to Serve You 



i 

it 

< 
i 

i 



* Lots of Parking 

* Seconds from Campus 

\ 

* Complete Student Needs 

* Convenient to KSU 
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Portable Guide Outlines 
* New-Student Orientation 



The Orientation and enrollment sched- 
* ules in this section have been prepared by 
the Dean of Students office to facilitate the 
orientation of new students to the many 
aspects of University life. 

With the intent of making freshman en- 
rollment at K-State as simple and pain- 
less as possible, pages 11 through 14 of 
this section may be lifted out of the news- 
paper and used throughout Orientation and 
enrollment. 

THE PROGRAM of Orientation Week ac- 
tivities is organized as follows: 1) welcom- 
ing programs; 2) enrollment and registra- 
tion procedures; 3) orientation programs 
for information and involvement; and 4) 
announcements. 

The registration process (2) is required. 
All other programs are optional, requiring 
the student to choose what to attend and 
when to attend it. 

ALSO included in the pull-out section is 
a campus map with corresponding building 
abbreviations and numbers. 

New students who did not pre-enroll 
should carefully note the special procedures 
listed under (2) enrollment and registra- 
tion procedures. 




Students Plan Schedules 

New students this fall will be confronted 
with choices, with the responsibility of 
making their own Orientation schedule. 

"THIS NEW-LOOK program has been 
gradually evolving over the last four years," 
says Walter Friesen, associate dean of stu- 
dents, who is in charge of Orientation, 

Originally, Orientation activity was 
geared around the time gaps left open by a 
much longer testing, enrollment and reg- 
istration procedure. 

THE PROGRAM then was more or less 
a pre-planned prescribed program, leaving 
the student with little choice. This fall, 



partly due to both the efficiency and the 
randomization of registration processes, 
nearly all of Orientation Week is optional, 
requiring students to choose. 

"I have complete confidence that given 
the responsibility of choosing, even very 
inexperienced new students will choose and 
thus will involve themselves," Priesen says. 

THE FALL Orientation program below 
features a drastically revised format in 
which the various programs and activities 
have been catalogued and described. Prom 
this list the student may choose which pro- 
grams he wishes to attend. 

Some of the optional sessions are geared 
to providing information about student serv- 
ices, policies, etc. Others are aimed at ac- 
quiring skills, such as the "how to" pro- 
grams on study. 

A few programs are directly and con- 
sciously intellectual in content, assuming 
that new students are eager to get on in 
their encounter with the world of ideas. 

Profs' Forum— A First 

This fall Orientation features a "first" 
in K-State programming. A special Dis- 
tinguished Professors' Forum has been 
planned for Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 14. 

TAKING PART in the Forum are Dr. 
Harry Helson, Peterson distinguished pro- 
fessor in psychology; Dr. Henry Wright, 
Regents' distinguished professor in archi- 
tecture; and Dr. Dudley Williams, Regents' 
distinguished professor in physics. 

Moderating the Forum will be Dr. Earle 
Davis, head of the English department. 

THE TOPIC for the Forum is "Three 
Questions for Our Time." 

Each professor will select the one big Ar >viSlNG STUDENTS in the selection of courses which meet 
question or problem which, from his per- individual needs is an important role of the faculty. Because 
sonal experiences and unique academic Q f computer enrollment instituted this fall, the advising 
disciplines, seems to him the most crucial program now is more important than before to insure grad- 
question in the years ahead. uation requirements are met. 




Seminars, Coffees, Speeches Aid New Student 



I. WELCOMING PROGRAMS, 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 11. 

1. President'* Convocation, 2:30 p.m. Presi- 
dent James A. McCain traditionally addresses 
new students and their families in the Memorial 
Stadium, west stands. (Weber hall arena in case 
of rain.) 

2. Parent* and Students Reception, 3:30 p.m. 
President and Mrs. McCain are joined by deans, 
heads of departments, faculty members and their 
wives in a reception for parents and students in 
the Union Ballroom. 

3. Student-Parent Fellowship Supper, 4:30 p.m. 
Buffet suppers are prepared for students and 
their parents at the churches and campus cen- 
ters. Students are invited to meet with the re- 
ligious group of their preference. The K-State 
Religious Council will provide information con- 
cerning the various suppers at a table in the 
lobby of the Union. 

4. Living Group Orientation, 7:30 p.m. a. All 
new students living in residence halls return to 
hall where meeting times and locations will be 
posted on bulletin boards; b. All new men stu- 
dents living off campus meet in the Union Lit- 
tle Theatre; c. All new women students living 
off campus meet in the Union, room 205; d. All 
new fraternity pledges return to chapter houses. 

II. ENROLLMENT AND REGISTRATION 
PROCEDURES. 

Every new student completes his enrollment in 
four steps, as follows : 

1. He obtains a clearance card certifying (a) 
that he has taken the ACT, (b) that he has com- 
pleted his physical examination review, and (c) 
that he has completed his speech check. 



2. He gets general academic advice (usually 
in a group situation) from the Dean's Office of 
his college. 

3. He plans his own individual program of 
courses with a departmental adviser ending in 
the adviser's signing an "enrollment permit" for 
the student to take to the Union, room 205. 

4. He completes his registration by (a) filling 
out certain cards, (b) picking up his class cards 
and specific schedule, and (c) by paying his fees. 

All students who have made an advanced en- 
ment for the fall semester (full-time students en- 
rolled last semester and new students who pre- 
en rolled during July) will have completed the 
first three steps and are ready to complete their 
registration in the Fieid House, beginning Mon- 
day morning according to the following sched- 
ule of alphabetical groups. 

Monday, Sept* 12 



i :imi V.7.. Frfcj-<;ul, jKlinwn-Kjij, .\JM1J-M<n>m, 
Sihlm-St-hrc-, Wl-Ii-WIh-h 1:111- 

liroMii-liul, Flp-Fnl. Jonl-JohUHo. MJtl-MilH. 
Hah-Holitl. Warf-Weit H:T,il - 

ISrf-tirowm, Pes- Pin, .liifclttf-.ltnk, Mtl-MIc, 

Kow-Sair. Wal-Wart !»:1B- 

I in* -I ire. Fa I -Key. llU-sri-Jackr, AlcH-McZ. 



K:.".0 a.m. 
8:1.1 a.m. 
'J:4<> a.m. 
a.m. 



\1<>K-\U,\: Vaii-Wan !i:40-10:0 

Unlu-liny. Ms- Pah. Miiiib-Husni, MeClf-MeO, , „ 

Klt-tbV. Tu'i-Viim 10:0.»-10;30 a.m. 

I: lae-tii.lt. 1',1-Kr, Horj-Huba, Alau-McCle, ' 

Itia-ltts. Tom-Tuc 10:30-10:...i a.m. 

i u-liiml. Kat-Kk, Hulf-Hr.ri. Mart-Mat, 

Ileet-lths. THoiih»-T"1 - 10 :.>,.-! 1 :20 a.m. 

liel-tierm, UrJ-Kas, Hlnl-H-de. Mal.s-Mar*, 

lianoin-Uee*. Tap-Thnmo 1:00- lili p.m. 

LJas-tlek. I>iu-I>rl, H-st-IUnk, L,un(l-Malr, 

I'rio-llnnrll. Hva-Tau . 1:2"- 1 : >" P- m - 

liarn-tiay. Oeu-l>lt. Helm-HtMx, I,oh-l.une, 

poh-Prin, stm-Su* „ Itw- t:U p.m. 

listl-liarm. I>ai-Uet, Hax-Hell. Wtj-Lok, 

Hfj-Pf»B. KUe-Stro 

Asf-J!ak, lial-Day. HarrJ-Ilaw, I^eJ-LIm, 

Pki-WI, StaK-Stkl 2:40- 3:0 ' P- m - 



Tuesday, Sept. 13 



Anrl-Aw.-, Crf-Dak, HanHf-HarrI, Uitt-Lel, 

Part-Pep. SpaJ'Star ... 

Ale-ABC OWre-Cre, HaJ-Han*«, Lamc-I^atn. 

ftv-PnrK, Smj-KuaJ •■ 

Aa- A Hi, Corn-Cord. Crs-Hal. Krof-Ldimb, 

Olf-Ou. Sma-Sml • 

Clarl-Col, Greenh-Ory. Kol-Droe, Nora-Ole, 

Sllm-Sli, Yek-Zs 10. 00-10. 30 



8:30- 9:00 a.m. 
9:00- S:80 a.m. 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 



(Hiet-Clftrk, (JoH-Oreena. Kl-Koh, Nev-Norr, 

Khio-HIII, Woo-Yu) 10:30-11:00 a.m. 

i-HWN-ChcK, Olh-flur, Kie-Kls, Na-Net, . 

Shan-Shin, Wilt-Won 11:00-11:30 a.m. 

«*tirm-<:av, Qep-Ql*, KelleH-Kld, M»u-M», 

Hc«-Hhani. Wllf-WIlN 1:00- 1:80 p.m. 

fun-Carl. 0am -Geo, Kak- Keller, Moon-Mot, 

S.hrf-Scr, Wlirb-Wlle 1:30- 2:00 p.m. 

NEW STUDENTS WHO DID NOT 
PRE-ENROLL: 

Step I — Obtaining Clearances (Students who 
did not complete advanced enrollment). 

A student must take with htm to the final 
registration in the Field House one pink colored 
clearance card which certifies his having taken 
the ACT, completed the health exam review and 
completed the speech check. 

All freshmen who have not completed the 
American College Test battery will take the teBt 
from 7:30 a.m. to noon Sept. 12 in Williams 
auditorium, Umberger hall. 

All students who have completed the Ameri- 
can College Test will obtain their ACT clearance 
at Williams auditorium, Umberger hall at 7:30 
Monday morning or at the Counseling Center 
anytime later in the day. (Make-up tests are 
scheduled by the Counseling Center.) 

Health exam reviews are completed in Stu- 
dent Health at any time Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

Speech tests are conducted in rooms 2 to 4 in 
Eisenhower hall at any time Monday, Tuesday 
or Wednesday. 

Sept. 2— Academic Advising, 2:00 p.m. Mon- 
day. (Students who did not complete advanced 
enrollment). 

Before planning a personal program of studies 
with an academic adviser, new students get gen- 

( Continued on page 12.) 
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Orientation 

(Continued from page 11.) 

eral information in an academic advising session 
with other new students in their college. 

Agriculture 135 Waters hall 

Architecture and Design 301 Seaton hall 

Arts and Sciences 113a Denison hall 

Commerce 102 Calvin hall 

Education 209 Holton hall 

Engineering Kedzie hall auditorium 

Home Economics Lounge, Justin hall 

Step 8— Individual Program Planning, 9:00 
a.m. Tuesday. (Students who did not complete 
advanced enrollment). 

Having been informed of general require- 
ments and opportunities in your academic field 
(Step 2), you will confer with a departmental 
adviser who will help you to plan your individual 
program of studies in the light of your needs 
and the particular requirements of your curri- 
culum. Your adviser signs an "enrollment per- 
mit" which you must take to Union, room 205 to 
complete Step 3. (Complete your enrollment 
according to the schedule in Step 4 below.) 

Step. 4— Registration (Students who did not 
complete advanced enrollment). 

Having completed Step 3, you are ready now 
to complete your registration in the Field House 
on Wednesday, Sept. 14, according to the sched- 
ule below. 

Hum-Carl, FreS-Deo. Jnhnwn-Keller, . M „ mm 

MIIIJ-Mot. Schim-Scr. Weh-Wilo 8:00- 8:30 a.m. 

Carm-ChtiK, C,f\>-(lnr, Kelliw-Kiz, Mnu-Net, . nn „ 

Sen-Shin. Wllf-Wnn 8:30- 8:00 a.m. 

Chft-Cot, (Jox-Ory, KJ-Kroe. Neii-Olc, 

Shio-Slz, W<io-Kx H:00- 0:30 a.m. 

Aa-Anr, Coin-Cre, ( i rz- M tinsc, Krof-LiitK, 

Oif-P«rH, Sma-8p»l 0:30-10:00 a.m. 

Arul-lSak, Crf-Pay, HunMf-Haw, Uxtt-Lim, 

Purl-Pfl. Simj-Stid 10:00-10:30 a.m. 

Bal-Day. I>a*-l>it, ff*X-H«*M, Un-Lunc, 

Pff-I'rln, Htie-Su* , 10:30-11:00 a.m. 

Haz-Herm. niu-Eax. Hent-H<>l<\ Luiid-Marn, 

PrJo-Itpes, Svu-Thfiitut 11:00-11:.I0 a.m. 

Ifprn-flolt. I'3at-Er, H»lf-Hiilm. Mart-McCIc, 

Ket t-mH. Tlmnip-Tuc 1:00- 1:30 p.m. 

Hnlu-Hrt'. En-Key. Hubb-lnckr, AlcCIf-Mt'H. 

Klt-Rov, Tud-Wah S93"SKin aM t:30- 2:00 p.m. 

Brf-ltul. KeJS-Krel, Jackal oh ll so, Mrt-Alilli, 

Row-Schil • 2 :ft 0- 2:30 p.m. 

Thosi- win. fathni to report at th« 

«oH«d«led lima 2:3ft - 3 (tn 

III. ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR 
INFORMATION A NO INVOLVEMENT. 

The following programs are offered several 
times so that you may develop your own Orien- 
tation schedule. It should be possible for you to 
attend most of the events at one of their sched- 
uled times. 

However, because none of our assembly rooms 
can accommodate all freshmen, it is possible 
that you will find some rooms filled. If this hap- 
pens, try to find an alternative program and 
take the desired program at a later scheduled 
time. 

The seating capacity of the meeting rooms is 
indicated in parentheses after the designated 
meeting place for each session. 

5, Adventures Of Learning In College. The 
risks and the rewards of learning are discussed. 
This session is based on the book by the same 
title, authored by Roger Garrison. All students 
are urged to secure a copy of this book. It is 
available at the Cats' Pause for $1.95 and may 
be mail-ordered at the additional cost of 25 cents. 

Bill MacMillan, Counseling Center; and a stu- 
dent representative, All-Faiths Chapel (Seating 
469)— Monday, Sept. 12, 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 
p.m.; Tuesday. Sept. 13, 10:30 a.m. 

6, The KSP Student. Who comes to K-State? 
A panel discusses the typical K-State student 
and how this affects the learning and social 
"climates" of the University. Who is my neigh- 
bor? 

Mrs. Betty Norris, KSAC Extension Radio, 
moderator; Dr. Walter Friesen, associate dean 
of students; Dr. Dave Danskin, director of 
Counseling Center; Dr. Carroll Kennedy, Coun- 
seling Center and Family and Child Develop- 
ment, Union Little Theatre, (Seating 283)— 
Monday, Sept. 12, 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Sept, 13, 10:30 a.m. 

7, Your Library — Of Rondage Or Freedom i 
The center of every great university is the li- 
brary. For each of you the real question is 
whether the library will be a prison where you 
sweat out the "sentence" of an assigned report 
or an instrument of freedom which leads to dis- 
covery and a hunger for knowledge. 



None of your professors can do this for you; 
none of us can say what the library will be for 
you. This session should help you 1) to think 
through some of your attitudes about learning 
and 2) to become acquainted with the library 
system so that you may convert more of your 
potential into actual. 

Pierce Grove, assistant director; and library 
staff. King lecture room, Willard hall 115 (Seat- 
ing 245) —Monday, Sept. 12, 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 
p.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 10:30 a.m. 

8. How To Study. One of the most common 
laments given by the three-month college vet- 
eran is "I never learned how to study." Two 
of the University's finest lecturers and educators 
will explore study habits and attitudes. 

Dr. Roy Langford, professor of psychology, 
Physicial Science lecture hall, room 101 (Seat- 
ing 340)— Monday, Sept. 12, 9:00 a.m.; Tuesday, 
Sept. 13, 2:00 p.m. , 

Dr. Harvey Littrell, professor of education, 
Physicial Science lecture hall, room 101 (Seat- 
ing 340)— Monday, Sept. 12, 3:00 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Sept. 13, 10:30 a.m. 

9. College Expectation*. What may a student 
expect from his University? What does the Uni- 
versity expect of its students? A look at the 
"learning contract" is offered by two well- 
known and popular professors. 

Dr. Kingsley Given, professor of speech, Deni- 
son hall, 113a (Seating 212)— Monday, Sept. 12, 
11:00 a.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 2:00 p.m. 

Dr. Richard Owens, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Denison hall, 113a (Seating 212)— Mon- 
day, Sept. 12, 1:00 p.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 10:30 
a.m. 

10. Profiles In Purple And White. For what 
is K-State noted? Who are the personalities 
that give a special richness to the University? 
What are some of the traditions that make K- 
State unique? 

Our years at K-State will be more meaning- 
ful if we can begin early to feel with pride that 
we are as a University. This program consists 
of selected color slides and a running commen- 
tary. 

Dr. Chester Peters, dean of students, Justin 
hall, Room 109 (Seating 229) — Monday, Sept. 
12, 11:00 a.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 3:00 p.m. 

11. Hollars And Sense. Money! Most of us 
haven't enough and need help in both knowing 
what financial aids are available and in learn- 
ing how to manage personal finances more effec- 
tively. Harold Kennedy, director of aids and 
awards, will team with Dr. R. Morse, professor of 
family economics, in presenting information and 
practical suggestions. 

All-Faiths Chapel (Seating 469)— Monday, 
Sept. 12, 11:00 a.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1:00 p.m. 

II Of The Students, Ry The Students, For The 
Students. What is student government? Do stu- 
dents really have a voice in the administration 
of the University? How can I become a part of 
student government? 

Student Body President Jim Geringer and 
other officers and leaders will discuss these 
questions and seek to involve new students in 
the Student Governing Association. 

GeHnger; Burk Jubelt, chairman of Student 
Senate; Annette Buckland, vice-chairman of Stu- 
dent Senate; George Johnston, attorney-general 
of Tribunal; Ken Dekat, director of campus af- 
fairs; Williams auditorium, Umberger hall (Seat- 
ing 512)— Monday, Sept. 12, 2:00 p.m.; Tuesday, 
Sept. 13, 1:00 p.m. 

IS. Football Film. Coach Doug Weaver and 
his staff will review the Spring Game and re- 
cent film from fall practice and provide a run- 
ning commentary on the players and the plays 
— all in anticipation of Army on Saturday, to say 
nothing of the rest of the tough schedule. 

Union Little Theatre, (Seating 2S3)— Monday, 
Sept. 12, 2:00 p.m.: Tuesday, Sept. 13, 2:00 p.m. 

14. ** Where l»o 1 Go From HereP* This is a 
movie prepared by the College Placement Coun- 
cil, Inc., and is directed at college freshmen and 
sophomores. The narrator of this professionally- 
produced film is Chet Huntley. 

Bruce Laughlin of the Placement Center will 
present the film and discuss career planning and 
placement services. 

Union Little Theatre, (Seating 283)— Mon- 
day, Sept. 12, 1:00 p.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1:00 
p.m. 

1». Two By Two Or More. The Married Stu- 




Building Abbreviations and Nuirilfrs 

A— Anderson Hall #31 
AI— Weber Hall #44 
U — riant Research Laboratory #56 
UK— Physical Plant Shops #20 

C— Calvin Hall #27 
D — Dickens Hall #57 

DC — Danforth and Memorial Chapels #60 
DE — Denison Hall #34 
DP — Call Hall #43 
E — Seaton Hall #2 4 
EL. — Engineering Lecture Hall #23 
ERL — Environmental Research Lab. #23 
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EX — Umiterg 
F — Fairchild 
FH— Mike Al 

G — Holton H 
GH— Greentu 
H — Home Ml 
J— Eisenliow 
JT — Jardine 
JU — Justin I 
K — Kedzie U 
L — Farrell L 



dent Association, and Mike McCarthy, mayor of 
Jardine Terrace, have prepared a special pro- 
gram for married students and families. The 
discussion will center around practical issues 
and problems confronting most married stu- 
dents. 

Williams auditorium, Umberger hall (Seating 
512)- Monday, Sept. 12, 1:00 p.m.; Tuesday, 
Sept. 13, 3:00 p.m. 

10. AVVS Panel. The Associated Women Stu- 
dents will discuss guidelines for women and ex- 
plore their roles on campus. 

Miss Linda Carlson, president, and other of- 
ficers, Williams auditorium, Umberger hall 
(Seating 512)— Tuesday, Sept. 13, 9:00 a.m. 

U. Your Military Service Obligation. Every 
man at K-State should acquaint himself with his 
responsibilities and obligations in selective serv- 
ice. If you have not attended one of the sessions 
in advanced enrollment, you should plan to at- 
tend. 

All-Faiths Chapel (Seating 469)— Tuesday, 
Sept. 13, 9:00 a.m. 

18. Wildcat W n r ni up, Watermelon Feed And 
Mixer. This has become a traditional Orienta- 
tion Week event and is popular with new stu- 
dents as well as returning students. 

Ingredients: coaches, cheerleaders, six tonsj^ 
of football players, warm welcomes, a couple of 
yells, city officials, Chamber of Commerce, the 
pep band, the Sigma Chi combo, 5,000 students 
or more, and five tons of watermelon. 

This program features the hospitality of the 
city of Manhattan. Dr. Holly Fryer, professor 
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aat Stadium #2 
Imlterger Hall #11 
irchild Hull #30 

,hk. Ahearn Field House #3 
'red Technology #4 1 
il ton Hall #35 
ireenhouses #58, #53 

.Management Houses #54 
ipnhower Hall #33 
incline Terrace #8 
nstin Hull #55 
jdzii' Hall #2<J, #28 
rrell Library #37 



MC — Kramer Food Center #6 
MI — Milling Industries #42 
MR 1 — Goodnow Hall #7 

MR 2— Martatt Hall #5 

MS — Military Science. #14 

N — Nichols Gymnasium #26 

NL— Ward Hall #17 

N'W— Iloyd Hall #50 

PP — Power Plant #20 

PR — President's Residence #53 

PS — Physical Science #15 

R— Men's Gymnasium #4 

S — Engineering Shops #21 



Putnam Hall #5 2 
Student Health Center #19 



SE- 
SH- 

SU— K-State Union #25 
T -Thompson Hall #61 

U— ltnshnell Hall #13 
V— Veterinary Hall #18 

VII— llykstru Veterinary Hospital #12 

VS — Hurt Hall #16 

YZ— Van Zil<- Hall #51 

W -Willard Hull #38 

WA — Waters Hall #39 

WC — Women's Cafeteria — #48 



WR 1— West Hall #49 

WR 2— Moore Hall #46 

WR 3 -Haymuker Hall #46 

WR 4— Ford Hall #47 

WS — West Stadium #1 

WX — Waters' Annex #4 

X— Holtz Hall #32 

XX — Chemical Engineering #36 

— Agricultural Engineering #22 
— Dairy Barns #10 
— North Campus Courts #9 
-King Hull #62 



and head of statistics, will appear in his capacity 
as Mayor of Manhattan. 

Lnd Fiser, executive manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Bob Wilson, president of the 
Chamber; and Bill Stolzer, chairman of the 
Chamber's University Affairs Committee, are 
your hosts. 

The athletic department, directed by H, B. 
l.ee, will be featured in the Wildcat Warm up. 
Sigma Chi social fraternity is sponsoring the 

mixer. 

All at 7 Monday night, Sept. 12, under the ten- 
nis court lights. In Weber hall arena in case of 
rain. 

I!>. VII- Freshman Con fere nee. Sponsored by 
the Associated Women Students (AWS), this 
program for all new students (men and women) 
features a style show beginning in the Union 
Ballroom at 7 Tuesday night. 

After the AWS presentation, the Union Ac- 
tivities Center says "welcome" with its annual 
Freshman First Xiter: dancing; movie, "The 
I'nsinkable Molly Brown" (free); art display, 
'Class and Men" .(courtesy of Corning glass- 
ware) ; preview of art rental program; bowling 
and billiards at a reduced rate. 

20. Cross- Roads. More than 500 students from 
more than 60 different countries are studying 
at |fcState. In addition, many K-Staters go 
abiiftd as exchange students orjon fellowships to 
universities in other countries. 

Finally, the K-State staff is working very 
closely with emerging universities in India, Ni- 
geria, and Egypt. Education at K-State is indeed 
international: Information regarding interna- 



tional education -and how you can participate 
in this in Manhattan or abroad. 

Dr. Joseph Hajda, director of international ac- 
tivities; Dr. Marjorie Adams, assistant dean of 
arts and sciences; Dr. Preston McNall, project 
coordinator for KSU-A ID-Egypt; Dr. Robert 
Bohannon, director of international agriculture 
programs; Mr. Allan Brettell, foreign student ad- 
viser, Kedzie auditorium, room 106, 11:00 a.m., 
Sept. 14. 

il. Fresh mini Seminars. One of the exciting 
new innovations of the Student Orientation 
Committee is their plan for Freshman Seminars. 

More than 50 student leaders have met regu- 
larly through the last semester in preparing for 
their roles as conveners of the Freshman Semi- 
nars. The idea is simple. We wanted to provide 
an opportunity for freshmen to get together with 
a small group of fellow students once a week for 
at least the first nine weeks of school. 

The purpose of these meetings is to stop to 
think about our experiences satisfying and dis- 
appointing ones— and to share these with the 
others in our group. Membership in these groups 
is limited to those who committed themselves 
by "signing up" during advanced enrollment 
this summer. 

The first meeting — when leaders and members 
may get together to get acquainted and plan 
their next move is at 10 a.m. Wednesday, Sept. 
14, in the Union Ballroom. 

22. Distinguished Professors Forum: "Three 
Questions For Our Time." K-State proudly pre- 
sents Dr. Harry Helson, Peterson distinguished 
professor of psychology; Dr. Henry Wright, Re- 



gents distinguished professor of architecture; 
and Dr. Dudley Williams, regents distinguished 
professor of physics in a special forum moder- 
ated by Dr. Earle Davis, chairman of the English 
department. 

These men will visit together about the im- 
portant issues which are the critical concerns 
for our time. What lies immediately ahead? 
And how can I participate in that which lies 
ahead? 

Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1:30 p.m., All-Faiths 
Chapel (Seating 469). 

(In our planning we recognized that we now 
have no auditorium large enough to seat the 
many who will want to attend this forum, but we 
have believed it best to keep this open to all 
on a first-come, first-seated basis — new students, 
returning students, faculty and staff alike. The 
forum will be recorded for possible broadcast 
over KSAC.) 

L»:t. Folksongs And Folklore. Mix together the 
outstanding authority on Kansas and Midwest 
folklore, a guitar, an exciting soprano, a lute, 
and two interacting personalities. Result: An 
unusually delightful hour. 

William Koch, assistant professor of English; 
Jean Sloop, assistant professor of music, Union 
Main Lounge (fireplace), 3 p.m. Wednesday, 
Sept. 14. 

24. President's Coffee Hour. A tradition of 
presidential coffee hours rapidly is developing 
at K-State. During the academic year these cof- 
fee hours, arranged by Student Senate, are the 

(Continued on page 14.] 



Guide Outlines 
Orientation 

(Continued from page 13.) 

most direct link between students and our Presi- 
dent. 

Students frequently use these very popular oc- 
casions to ask, "How goes the University?" This 
first event of the series this- year features our 
President (That's one of the real purposes of this 
program— to foster an "Our President" feeling) 
in a conversation about the books that keep him 
widely informed. 

This is not a formal speech, but a conversa- 
tion — Union Main Lounge, 4 p.m. Thursday, 
Sept. 16. 

26. Freshman Talent Show. This traditional 
Orientation Week event is sponsored by the 
Union activities personnel headed by Bill Smith, 
It is an exciting show at 8 Friday night, Sept, 
16, in Manhattan's Municipal auditorium. Audi- 
tions are at 6 Wednesday night, Sept. 14, in the 
Union Little Theatre. Rehearsal is at the 
auditorium at; 6 Thursday night. 

2«. Collegiate 4-H Mixer. 4-H will sponsor a 
dance for all former 4-H members and any other 
interested students in the Union Ballroom from 
7:30 to 10 Wednesday night. Sept. 14. 

27. Wildcat Klfkoff. The K-State Union fea- 
tures the first Union Dance of the year. The 
fee is ( nominal. The time Is 8 Saturday night, 
Sept. 17, in the Union Ballroom. 

28. Catacombs. Rome? No. Anderson Avenue 
UCCF Center across from the University tennis 
courts. But what? A coffee hour, of course. A 
place to go Saturday nights to talk and drink 
coffee. 

The Catacombs year begins at 9 Saturday 
night, Sept. 17, Stimulus for the evening gets 
generated by Robert Clack, nuclear engineering; 



and Dr. William Boyer, chairman of political sci- 
ence, tangling over Viet Nam, About 10:30 p.m. 

United Campus Christian Fellowship Center, 
1627 Anderson Avenue — 9 Saturday night, Sept. 
17. 

29. K-State Activities Carnival. In what ac- 
tivities should I engage? Everyone will be eager 
to help you decide at the annual Activities Carni- 
val sponsored by the Union at B : 30 Friday after- 
noon, Sept. 23, in the Ballroom. Street dance 
follows. 

30. Transfer Women Coke Party. Chimes, jun- 
ior women's honorary, will host a Coke party 
for all upperclass transfer women at 4 Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 27 in the Bluemont Room of 
the Union. 

31. "Forms And Pattern s Science And Art" 
is the title of a special exhibition at Farrell 
Library during September. The photographs, 
paintings, machines and three-dimensional ob- 
jects are the work of artists, scientists, archi- 
tects and engineers on campus, and illustrate 
the variety of research and creative activity at 
K-State, 

It is a tour of the University, but the things on 
view would not be seen on the usual tour. It is 
an inner view, not .one of buildings, laboratories 
and classrooms. 

The emphasis of the work on display is not 
on the academic topic or the subject matter, but 
rather on the visual elements that make up each 
exhibit. These elements, the forms and patterns 
that are perceived under the microscope, in the 
laboratory, in the actual world and in paintings 
and designs made by artists, have many com- 
mon and unexpected characteristics. 

The display has few precedents, here or else- 
where. Bringing together working material 
from pure science and applied science with art 
is a relatively new technique for showing com- 
mon aspects of contemporary culture. 

IV. Announcements. Special Examinations In 
Algebra And Trigonometry. 

Any freshman or entering student who does 
not have college credit in college algebra, but 
who has had at least two years of algebra in 



high school, may take this examination without 
cost, which, if passed, will qualify him for credit 
in the course in college algebra. 

Any freshman or entering student who does 
not have college credit in trigonometry, but who^' 
has taken this subject in high school, may take 
ft special examination in trigonometry, which, 
if passed, will qualify him for credit in the 
course of trigonometry. 

These examinations are optional and only 
those who feel very well grounded in the sub- 
ject should take them. Failure to pass these will 
not result in any penalties. 

Monday, Sept. 12, Physical Science Building 
auditorium, room 101— College Algebra, 6:30 
p.m.; Trigonometry, 8:15 p.m. 

Choral (i roups. For auditions for all major 
choral organizations, check schedule in Music 
Office, Nichols gym, 409. 

University Bands (Marching, Concert, Brass 
Choir, Jazz Workshop Ensemble). 

Organizational Meeting — 4 Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 12, Military Science 1. All men and women 
interested in any band unit. Please bring instru- 
ments. 

Marching Band— 4 Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 
13, Nichols gym. All former and new members. 
Bring instruments. 

Concert Band Auditions— 8 to 4 Thursday, Fri- 
day, Nichols gym 5. Please sign up for time be- 
fore Thursday in Nichols gym. 

Piano Entrance Examinations. 7:30 Tues- 
day night, Sept. 13, Nichols gym 5. Required of 
all music majors. A-K— 7:30 p.m.; L-Z— 8:30 
p.m. 

Housing Information. Students whose homes 
are outside Manhattan are urged to make definite 
plans for housing before coming to K-State. All 
students should contact the director of housing 
and food service, Anderson hall 212. 

The residence halls will open at 9 a.m. Sun- 
day, Sept. 11. Food service in all residence halls 
will start with breakfast, Monday, Sept. 12. 



Fees Payable at Enrollment 



Each student must pay the total amount 
of his enrollment fees on the day he enrolls. 
Checks for reasonable amounts drawn on 
out-of-town or local banks are acceptable. 

STUDENTS receiving scholarships or 
grants from sources other than K-State 
Aids and Awards Office must present evi- 
dence of the award when enrolling unless 
the information has been furnished to the 
Comptroller's Office prior to registration. 

The fees for residents of Kansas are 
$144. The fees for undergraduate foreign 
students on a temporary student visa are 



$344. Graduate foreign students' fees are 
$189. 

THE FEES for other non-resident un- 
dergraduates are $344. Fees for non-resi- 
dent graduate students are $189. Veteri- 
nary Medicine students pay $184 or $404 de- 
pending on residency. 

Students who fail to complete their regis- 
tration when regularly scheduled are aB- 
sesBed a late enrollment fee of $2.50 during 
the week. Those who enroll or pay their 
fees after the first week are assessed a late 
enrollment fee of $5. 
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^Studio 



A FULL- 



ICE CERAMIC STUDIO 

• Children are welcome, but with parents 




• Ceramic Gift Department 



Greenware 
Free Worktables 
Free Use of Tools 



• Lamp Parts 

• Free Instructions 

• Full Line of Ceramic Paints 



Store Hours 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Open Sunday — Closed Mondays 



1100 Block-North 3rd 



PR 6-5491 




DIXIE 
CARMEL 
CORN 
SHOP 

Headquarters for Parties 

CARMEL CORN 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR 
FUND-RAISING PROJECTS 

PERSONALIZED 



CANDIES 
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PINNINGS, 
ENGAGEMENTS 



301 Poyntz 
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New-Student Orientation Leaders 



Row one: Elizabeth Anderson, Patricia Atwater, 
Bonnee Badger, Richard Barrows, Frank Bieberly, 
Jacquelyn ' Bledsoe, Terry Boggs, Richard Boyce. 
Row two: Janet Boyer, Margaret Breeder, Richard 
Brown, Shirley Carson, David Cassing, Carol Chris- 
tensen, Gordon Dukelow, Judith Dunn, Karlyn Emel. 
Row three: Sharon Fairbank, Linda Gaul, Richard 
Gettings, Jackie Gomer, Barry Greis, Frank Hardin, 
Michael Hendricks. Row four: Don Hill, Sally H inch- 
man, James Hojnacki, Tommy Jacobitz, John J agger, 
Karen Jones, Robert Kinney, Barbara Kilck. Row 



five: Jim Koellicker, Robert Kuhn, Dixie Leuthold, 
Leslie Longberg, Bennie Martin, David Martin, Sharon 
Mason, John Nye. Row six: David Pfefer, Harvey 
Reissig, Martha Reynolds, Thomas Roberts, Gary 
Sims, Anne Snider, Gary Splitter, Darlene Strahm. 
Row seven: John Tisdel, Mary Tussey, Gary Urbanek, 
Terry Waldren, Earl Weak, William Worley, Daniel 
Young, Gerald Schmidt. Net pictured: Melvin Carl- 
son, Thomas Hawk, Kenneth Holdeman, Dennis 
Slimmer. 



Whatever the Occasion- 
Banquets— 




You'll love our 
marvelous food, 
elegant 
atmosphere 
and modest prices. 



DAILY Ll'SCHEOS 
SPECIALS 
HEon.-Fri. 

Mon.-8at. 11 n.m.-S 
5 p. in. -10 p.m. 
11 ii. in. -l) ii. m. 




EDS STEAKHOUSE 



Call JE 9-6791 



•ittLi Anderson 



President Extends 
Informal Welcome 

President James A. McCain will make several appear- 
ances during Orientation Week, beginning with an ad- 
dress to new students and their parents at 2 : 30 p.m. Sun- 
day, Sept. 11, in the west stands of Memorial Stadium. 

THE PRESIDENT'S Convocation has become a K-State 
tradition and is matched by his charge to the graduating 
seniors in the spring. 

The Convocation features a welcome from James 
Geringer, student body president; a challenge to scholar- 
ship by Cathy Addy, Mortar Board; a challenge to leader- 
ship by Larry Anderson, Blue Key; and a challenge to 
service by Nancy Fair, Mortar Board. 

IMMEDIATELY after the Convocation, President and 
Mrs. McCain, together with vice-presidents, deans and 
faculty will meet new students and their parents at a re- 
ception in the Union Ballroom. 

A special President's Coffee Hour has been arranged 
for Thursday of Orientation Week. In this first of a series 
of such coffee hours during the year, President McCain 
will visit informally with students about his favorite 
books. 

The Coffee Hour is scheduled for 4 p.m. Thursday, Sept. 
15, in the Union Main Lounge. 
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FLORIST 



COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICES 



Weddings 
Pinning Candles 
Parlies 
Decorations 



31 . 



• Funerals 

We wire flowers 
everywhere 




Blue Hills 
Shopping Center 

PR 8-3543 
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This outstanding Finn provides 12- month coverage 
on and off campus. With this Flan, Blue Cross covers 
the full cost of ft semi-private room or provides an 
allowance for a private room equal to the average 
semi-private room charge In the hospital where you 
receive care, for the days allowed In your contract. 
In addition, effective September ,1986, a higher 
Schedule of Payment for physicians* covered services 
will be included In the Blue Shield portion of this 
program. The new fee Schedule will In all cases re- 
duce the student's share of cost of care and in many 
situations will mean payment In full because of 
higher income provisions. 

HOW TO JOIN BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 

When you enroll, you receive a Blue Cross- Blue Shield ap- 
plication card. This card atiould be filled out and presented 
with your payment to the cashier at University fee payment 




on or off 



) 

00 
87.60 



• (includes unmarried children from birth to age 21) 

ASK AT THE ENROLLMENT DESK ABOUT OTHER 
PAYMENT PLANS 



(If your parents have Kansas Blue Cross-Blue Shield family 
coverage, you are included In it If you are single and 



A VOLUNTARY 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
PLAN OF THE 
STUDENT HEALTH 
AND WELFARE 
PROGRAM THROUGH 
COOPERATION WITH 
BLUE CROSS AND 
BLUE SHIELD OF 
KANSAS 



age 21) 
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The Plans 



That Help Yon Afford 
Care Coverage. 



a special message to 

- 

students who will be 
attending 
Kansas State 
University for the 
first time this fall . . . 



I'm happy to have this opportunity to recom- 
mend to all of our students the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Hospital-Medical-Surgical Care Plan 
which is now available as a result of action by 
the Student Senate. For students taking advan- 
tage of this Plan, it will supplement in an invalu- 
able way the coverage now provided by the 
Student Health Service. 

The purpose of both of these programs can be 
stated quite simply. It is to minimize the likeli- 
hood that illnesses or accidents can interfere with 
the student's successful completion of his univer- 
sity education. 

As most of you are doubtless aware, the "mor- 
tality rate" of university students is startlingly 
high. Fewer than one-half of those who enroll 
each year as freshmen eventually earn their de- 
gree. A considerable portion of those who drop 
out along the way are the victims of unusual and 
unanticipated expenses due to illness. The new 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Plan provides an addi- 
tional form of protection against such an un- 
happy development 

The new plan has been adopted following a 
careful study by our Student Senate. It affords 
an opportunity you should consider seriously for 
your own benefit. 

Sincerely yours, 




President 
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Mute Computer Sets Tempo for Advisory System 




COMPUTER ENROLLMENT, initiated this fall, 
is enhancing the present advisory system. 
Adviser and student must meet to draw up 
a class plan before student's cards may be 



fed into the computer for scheduling. Each 
student is assigned an adviser within his 
college. This system insures that each stu- 
dent meets his requirements for graduation. 




ieaf 



The advisory system at K-State was established to In- 
sure that each student's graduation requirements were 
met, and to enhance person-to-person counseling. 

EACH INCOMING student is assigned an adviser in 
college within the field in which he Is enrolled, 
adviser is one of the most important persons in a stud* 
University career. 

It is the responsibility of the student to meet periodi- 
cally with his adviser to discuss the student's course plans 
and college program. 

Faculty within each department of the University serve 
as student advisers. They are busy in other areas and 
cannot be expected to remind advisees of an upcoming 
appointment. 

The success or failure of the advisory system hinges 
on the student. 

■ 

COM ITT KH enrollment, though, has necessitated an 
added emphasis to the advisory program. It is mandatory 
for a student to meet with his adviser to complete a mark 
sense card, used in the computer for scheduling. Without 
this card, secured only from advisers, a student's enroll- 
ment cannot be completed. 

** •> 

if a studenf decides 40 change nfujors during his stay 

at the University, he also is assigned a new adviser in the 
field of his new interest. 

BECAUHE OF PERSONAL contact, advisers have been 
noted for "going beyond"' to aid a student. He may make 
it possible for the student to obtain financial aid or a 
scholarship; he often guides him to well-paying summer 
jobs in his field of interest; or benefit the student by 
urging him to attend graduate school. 

The success of the advisory system lies with the stu- 
dent. It hinges on the early development of a workable 
relationship between the student and his adviser. 

ONE riM'KltCLASSMAN urged freshmen to cultivate 
close relations with their advisers during the first year. 
"In the long run, this will help both of you," he said. 

Many rewards may come to a student as a result of him 
establishing good rapport with his adviser. An agriculture 
junior summed it up this way: "My adviser is more than 
an adviser; he also is a friend," 



SEE ME FOR 

CASH 




Hcott McCormfck 
Your Money Man 



for 

Back-to-School 

Expenses, 
Consolidation 
Loans, 
and Other 
Purposes. 
Complete Loan 
Service 
$50 to $1,000 
or More 



COME IN CALL OR WRITF 

\MidrP Llltla 



FINANCE CO., INC 
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10-Year-Old Union 
Expands Up, Out 

The K-State Union is relatively young compared to 
many college unions. It was not until 1956 that K-State 
opened the doors of its first true union building. 

On the day of its grand opening the Collegian described 
It In banner headlines as "A Dream Come True" for those 
who had so long awaited its arrival. 

TODAY, after having recently celebrated its 10th birth- 
day, it is more evident than ever what the early planners 
meant when they envisioned a modern and functional 
building which would be "a unifying force for students, 
faculty, staff, alumni and friends of K-State." 

No state funds go into the construction or the operation 
of the Union. Construction of the original building, and 
the first addition in 1963, was made possible entirely by 
student fees. Planning now is underway for the second 
major addition to the building, completion anticipated in 
1970, to provide needed new facilities and services for stu- 
dents. 

THROUGH THE UNION Governing Board program 
committee and staff, the Union aims to provide a cultural, 
social and recreational program designed to make free- 
time activity a co-operative factor with study in education. 
The Union takes great pride in being much more than just 
a physical structure by developing a thriving organiza- 
tion and a vigorous student-centered program. 

A further basic role of the Union is to provide services 
and conveniences which are necessary in daily campus 
life, and which are valuable 
In getting to know and un- 
derstand one another 
through informal associa- 
tion outside the classroom. 

THE LIST of services and 
facilities is almost endless. 
On the top level of the five- 
story Union is the Activities 
Center which serves as 
headquarters tor the Union 
program department and all 
campus activities including 
Union committees, student 
government and other cam- 
pus organizations. Three 
full-time program advisers 
are available. 

Serving thousands of pa- 
trons each day is the K- 
State Union Pood Service 
which includes the cafe- 
teria, a snack bar and sev- 
eral private dining rooms. 
The cafeteria, which pro- 
vides a variety of menu 
choices at budget prices, 
serves every meal of the 
week. 

A SPECIAL feature, 
which is popular with stu- 
dents who do not have meals 
provided with their living 
accommodations, is a meal 
ticket plan for purchasing 
meals for the entire semes- 
ter on a reduced rate. 

The important nucleus of 
activity within the busy K- 
State Union is the Informa- 
tion Desk on the first floor. 
Check cashing and lost and 
found services are centered 
here, as well as information 
concerning the Union and 
the University. 

THE UNION also is the 
headquarters for all kinds 
of campus meetings and has 
some 25 rooms of various 
types and sizes available for 
this purpose. 

The K-State Union opens 
at 7 every morning except 
for a Sunday opening time 
of 8 a.m. Building closing 
hours are 10:30 p.m. Sun- 
day-Thursday and 12:30 on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 



WANT QUALITY? 



ViAtCL HAS IT! 




JUST NORTH 
TUTTLE CREEK 



FOR CARRY OUT CALL PR 8-2205 

Charles Streeter, Owner-Manager 
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fashions on the GO 
for Campui and 




where fashion 
happens 



Fashion is a breeze at 
Sears when you can find 
such irresistible styles 
at an equally irresistible 
price. Shop Sears new 
Junior Department and 
save. 



Charge If 

on Sears Revolving Charge 



SHOP AT SEARS AND SAVE 
Guaranteed or 




206 So. 4th 



Manhattan, Kans. 

Phone PB 8-8886 



SEAM. ROEBUCK AND CO. 
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Freshmen 'Stage Front' for Annual Talent Show 




iH TALENT show participants last year ranged from 
this "hillbilly" duet to acrobats. Any interested freshman may 
audition for the Sept. 16 show by filling out the audition 
application on this page and returning it to the Union Ac- 
tivities Center no later than Sept .13. 



It is time for University 
freshmen to tune their 
guitars, dust off their magi- 
cian acts, and polish their 
MC routines— in prepara- 
tion for the annual Fresh- 
man Talent Show. 

Auditions Sept. 14 

The Sept. 16 show will 
be preceeded by auditions 
Sept. 14 and a dress re- 
hearsal Sept. 15. Any enter- 
ing student is invited to par- 
ticipate. Last year, 30 en- 
tries were screened by the 
audition committee, and 10 
acts took to the stage. 

Acts range from singing 
groups to acrobats to bands. 
Application for audition is 
on this page. If interested, 
the application should be 
completed, and returned to 
the Activities Center in the 
Union no later than Sept. 
13. 

Chance To Perform 

The purpose of the show 
is to give freshmen the op- 
portunity to perform In 
front of an audience; upper- 
classmen and faculty enjoy 
watching the talent parade. 

The show has no central 
theme, and there is no com- 
petition. Admission to the 
program may be more than 
the usual 25 cents because 
of increased rental costs for 
the City Auditorium, where 
the talent is displayed. 



Talent Springboard 

At least one participant 
in last year's show went on 
to higher fame when she 
appeared on last spring's 
"Talent '66" t e 1 e v 1 s i o n 
show. 




ANHATTAN IS A 
ERCURY TOWN 




Your Authorized Lincoln-Mercury-Comet Dealer 
Complete Service for Any Make Car 

TRI-COUNTY MOTOR CO 

307 N. 3rd 



PR 8-3545 



Open Till 9:00 p.m. 



One Union official says 
entering students often use 
this show as a springboard 
for their talents — and many 
go on to greater heights, 
either on or off campus. 



Audition Application 



• 



Name 



Campus Address_ 



Campus Phone No 
Type of Act 



. 1 




Length of Act_ 



Number in Act 



Special Equipment Needed_ 
Past Experience 



WHEN TIME AND 
NEATNESS MATTER 



try 
SUPERB 
ELECTRIC 
TYPING 

Smith 
Corona 
Portable 
with 



■ ■ ■ 




WIDE 

Carriage snd Changeable 



Type 



Sales - Service 
Rentals 

Electrics or Manuals 
Standards or Portables 

WE DELIVER AND PICKUP 



2? 



OFFIC 



Ml, 

EQUIPMENT 



Across from the Post Office 

Ml Leavenworth PK «-»46fl 
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AWS Links Coed 
To College Ideals 

Associated Women Students (AWS) Is the voice for all 
women students on the K-State campus, in the state and 
throughout the country. 

At the local level, AWS provides the governing body 
through which women students conduct many of their 
own affairs, establish standards and regulations, promote 
activities of a cultural or academic nature, and communi- 
cate their ideas and desires among themselves and with 
the University. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE Associated Women Students is the 
national organization that gives voice to the thoughts and 
ideas of women students on nearly 300 U.S. campuses. 

Each year K-State sends delegates to the fall bi -state 
meet, which includes Kansas and Missouri schools, and 
to regional or national meetings. The regional in 1966 
was at Oklahoma State University, and in the spring K- 
Staters will go to the national conference at the West 
Virginia University in Morgantown. 

There are certain traditional activities and events spon- 
sored by AWS and carried out through its various commit- 
tees. A panel discussion and evening program during 
Orientation Week are organized by AWS. 

GET-ACQUAINTED Coffee Hours in the residence halls 
give new students, in particular, an opportunity to meet 
members of the faculty and administration, 

Penny-A-Minute night each semester raises funds for 
the AWS scholarship. Extra funds goes into such projects 
as Cats for Curtains, book shipments to the University of 
Nigeria and to Asia, the extension of library hours, and 
the purchase of books selected by AWS' Favorite Teacher 
and given in her name to Farrell Library. 

AT SPUING All Women's Night, the Favorite Teacher 
is announced, outstanding accomplishments of individual 
students are recognized, members of honorary organiza- 
tions are introduced, and members of Sparks, sophomore 
women's honorary, are tapped. 

K-State policy stipulates the disciplinary matters be 
handled at the lowest possible level. However, AWS Judi- 
cial Board handles cases referred to it by living groups 
and also serves as an appeal 



RAOULS 




Home Style Mexican Meals 

• CHEESE AND BEEF ENCHILADAS 
• BEEF TACOS 
• STEAKS •TOSTADAS 
• SHRIMP # CHILUPAS 

• SPAGHETTI * TORTILLAS 

FOR CARRY OUT CALL PR 83431 




Open Tuesd i} -Friday II a.m.-2 p.i 

« p.m.- in p. i 
Saturday 11 H.m.-lO p.m. 
Sunday 4 p. m. -9 p.m. 



2007 
FORT RILEY 
BLVD. 



board if a student wishes 
her ease reviewed. 

On Nov. 4 and 5, AWS will 
conduct its second Rules 
•Convention. At the conven- 
tion, women will establish 
what they feel their regula- 
tions and policies on cam- 
pus should be. 

WORK STARTED on this 
last spring. The concept is 
this: "If there were no regu- 
lations, what would we, as 
women students, feel we 
should establish?" 

Living groups will pro- 
pose bills, or policies, that 
they think will meet their 
needs. These will be dis- 
cussed, perhaps amended, 
and then passed or defeated. 
The convention will be the 
culmination of much discus- 
sion concerning the if's, 
why's, and wherefore's of 
regulations. If passed, the 
bills must be approved by 
Faculty Council on Student 
Affairs and Faculty Senate, 
AWS IS ONE way the 
University makes it possi- 
ble for students to assume 
positions o responsibility 
and leadership in the con- 
duct of campus affairs. Al- 
though officers and chair- 
men must be selected in the 
spring, many positions on 
committees are left open so 
that freshman and transfer 
women may have this same 
opportunity. 

AWS will nave a booth at 
the Activities Carnival Sept. 
23. Women may apply for 
committee positions at this 
time. 



Sportswear 

Miss Pal 

Koret of California 
Pandora 

White Stag 
Stylecraft 
Vast Time 
Thermo .lac 
His for Her 
Ihirlene 
Talhott 



Suits and Dresses 



Koret of California 

Miss Pat 

Nurd is of Dallas 

.loh n it) .Irs. 

rarkluml of Dallas 

.lo .Irs. 

.1 ii it lor it c 

Past Time 

Candy Jones .Irs. 

Thermo .Inc 

.lo Hardin 



I 



Lingerie 



Purses 



Rest Form 
Lovable 
RI ne hurst 
R ee mi 
(ilydons 
Sleepease 
Lew el In 



Olympic 
Seton Hall 





BEAUTY SALON 



Coats 



Blouses 



WHAT? . . . retouch or tint my 
hair on my lunch hour? 

YES! . . . Now we can give you the ultra-fast 
service a working girl or busy housewife needs! 
... a tint in as little as 5 minutes or a 
retouch in as little as 10 minutes! 

Helene Curtis revolutionary Color-Master 

process now speeds up hair-coloring to 5 times 
as fast as it used to be! And in complete 
comfort! 



dill r in lit now for u Color M« Vr appointment! 

. . . you'll mr Honrs In tlu* mi) ' L>- taking <>m- minute 

to <'iill LuH lie's iiml innkr mi up *>inf iiu'iit with • of our 

rivo tM'iiutU'itut*, 



Skarpee's 
Sunrise Fashions 
Damar 



— i 



Gloves 



Sunny South 
Thermo Jac 
Koret of California 
Graff 

Lady Van Heusen 




MANHATTAN 



i 



Lindfelt 



As seen in Seventeen, Mademoiselle and G/amoi 



Call 9-2921 

Convenient Lay-Away Plans 
Chnrire Accounts 
Open Weekdays 9 a.tn.-9 p.m. 
Sundays 12 p.m.-fi p.m. 



v 
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Thousands Seek Scholarship, Loan Aid 



Thousands of students finance 
their education each year 
through scholarships, loans and 
part-time work opportunities ad- 
ministered by the Aids, Awards 
and Veterans Office. 

MORE THAN 3,000 students 
submit scholarship and other fl- 



the Feb. IS deadline each year. 

Awards are intended only to 
supplement savings, 
and aid provided by 



Few scholarships pay all 
student's college expenses. 

Approximately 400 students 
have received assistance through 
the Educational Opportunity 
Grant program. This is. a pro- 
gram of gift assistance. Grants 
vary from $200 to as much as 
$800 and are matched or ex- 
ceeded by other forms of assist- 
ance to meet the student's re- 
alistic needs. 

THOUSANDS of students 



of a ceive long-term loans 



through 

the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA). the Alumni Asso- 
ciation Loan program, the En- 
dowment Association and the 
United Student Aid Fund, Inc., 
(USAFI), 

NDEA loans may be granted 
to any qualified student, includ- 
ing freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents. Individuals may borrow 
a maximum of $1,000 



Center Answers Questions 
On College, Life Problems 



"I would like to talk about my classes 
and perhaps see if I should be making bet- 
ter grades than I am. Maybe my study 
habits are not adequate." 

"MAYBE SOME other curriculum would 
be better for me, the one I am in now is 
not too satisfying. It seems difficult to 
choose a major as well as to select a suit- 
able vocational goal." 

"I've been doing considerable thinking 
lately about my experiences and would like 
to talk them over with someone." 

"COULD WE SORT of sit down and think 
out loud about some things — I feel I need 
to sort things out." 

Making decisions, solving a personal 
problem, becoming a mature person— these 
are some of the things that go on at the 
Counseling Center. The center is staffed 
by professionally trained and experienced 
persons who are concerned about students 
and the University environment. 



IN ADDITION to counseling with stu- 
dents individually or in small groups, the 
people at the center are engaged in various 
study projects on campus. 

Assessing student attitudes, estimating 
student potential, examining the Univer- 
sity "climate", defining factors that pro- 
mote student growth and development, and 
assisting students in making the most of 
their college experiences are some of the 
areas that are being studied. Students and 
others who may be involved in these pro- 
jects find them stimulating and worthwhile. 

THE CENTER is open five and a half 
days each week during the regular school 
year. Any student who may wish to talk 
with a counselor may expect to have an 
interview without an appointment simply 
by dropping in at the center at any time. 

The Counseling Center is located at the 
north end of Anderson hall on the second 
floor. 



H 




KMAN'S Mobile 
Mike Boat plies the 
waters of Tuttle 
Creek Lake, bring- 
ing you information 
and first-hand 
interviews. 



KMAN'S Mobile 
Mike News Cruiser 
roams the streets 
and avenues of 
Manhattan, 
covering all the 
news as it occurs. 




This, plus all other KMAN weather, news, sports, music and 
features all day long. 



Keep tuned to KMAN 



1350 on your dial. 



AJATMNI AND Endowment 
loans are basically the same. 
Simple annual Interest 1b charged 
from the time the money is re- 
ceived by the student. Most 
loans under these programs are 
limited to $ 1,0 0. A financially 
responsible co-signer, usually the 
student's parent, Is required. 

The USAFI provides for stu- 
dent loans guaranteed by the 
University's reserve deposit with 
the USAFI. These loans are 
granted by the student's home- 
town bank. 

K-State is participating in this 
guaranteed loan program for 
1966-S7. 

EMERGENCY student 
Fund provides for 30-day 
loans of up to $100, except in 
case of senior interview trips or 
University fees. It Is designed 
especially for use when pay 
checks or money from home ar- 
rive late. 

The Short Term Alumni Loan 
program provides the opportun- 
ity to borrow a maximum of 
$200 for a 00-day period at a 
reasonable service charge. To 
be eligible a Btudent must have 
completed at least on* 
here. 

THE UNIVERSITY also 
tict pates in the Work-Study Pro- 
gram under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. The program 
provides part-time job opportu- 



nities for college students who 
are from economically deprived 
families. In order to qualify, 
students must be enrolled In a 
minimum of 12 hours each se- 
mester. 

More than 200 students are 

participating In this program and 
are providing realistic help to 
themselves by working In more 
50 different areas of 



Many returning servicemen 
are receiving substantial finan- 
cial aid through the newly en- 
acted "Cold War GI Bill." Vet- 
erans who have Berved more than 
180 days in active service since 
Jan. 31, 1956, may be eligible 
for monthly benefits that vary 
from $100 to $150 monthly. 

THE AIDS, Awards and Vet- 
erans Office may be contacted 
for applications and should be 
notified at each enrollment 
period. The office also handles 
the benefits under the War Or- 
phans Program, Dependency and 
Indemnity Compensation and the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation 
program. 

Applications for any of the 
financial aid programs at K- 
State may be obtained by writing 
or vlBltlng the Aids, Awards and 
Veterans Office, Holts hall, room 
112. 



FOR FUN 



AND RELAXATION 



TRY 



PUTT-PUTT 
GOLF 

—a favorite leisure 

time activity for K-Staters 




MISS SAXCY XETSOX 

MIHS PUTT-Pl'TT OP 
MANHATTAN— 1IHKI 

Featuring the finest 36 holes of miniature 
golf in the midwest, including two completely 
different 18 hole courses. You will enjoy the ex- 
citement and challenge of putting on exclusive 
carpeted surfaces and trying for those Holes- 
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PUMPING GAS is one of the ways students 
help finance their education. The Aids and 
Awards Office in Holtz hall helps students in 
their search for employment. Jobs are avail- 



able for students both on and off campus. 
The library and food services employ more 
students than any other employers. Campus 
salaries vary in each department. 





FOR YOUR HOME 
FIX-UP 

Everything for 

the Builder" 

KANSAS LUMBER COMPANY 



Office Helps Find 
Work for Students* 

Any K-State student who wants a job may obtain one, 
Gerald Bergen, assistant director of aids and awards, says. 

According to Bergen jobs have "gone a-begging" be- 
cause there have not been enough students to fill the va- 
cancies. 

STUDENTS INTERESTED in finding employment can 
receive help at the Aids and Awards Office in Holtz hall. 
This office will give students names of persons seeking 
student employees. Students also can learn about job 
openings by checking the bulletin board in Holtz hall 
where employment opportunities are listed. 

Pay for student help varies according to the type of 
work and the individual employer. The University policy 
permits a student to work a maximum of 132 hours a 
month. 

STUDENTS with financial difficulties may qualify for 

the work-study program as part of President Lyndon 
Johnson's War on Poverty. Under the program students 
may work a maximum of 15 hours weekly while enrolled 
in school. The minimum pay in the work-study program 
is $1.25 an hour. 

Jobs available for coeds include babysitting and house- 
hold work, operating switchboards in residence halls, typ- 
ing, tutoring, waitress and office work. 

MEN MAY find jobs on farms in the fall and early 
spring, jobs hauling trash, pumping gas, working for the 
Physical Plant, assisting in laboratories, residence hall . 
switchboard work, typing, tutoring, direct selling and 
yard work. 

Opportunities for students to work for room and board 
are available. These opportunities can be found through 
the Aids and Awards Office or the Housing Office in An- 
derson hall. 

A FRESHMAN coed who wishes to work for her room 
and board must have special permission to live off campus 
Bergen believes that working a limited number of hours 
does not hinder a student's grade point average and 
teaches the student to budget his time. ^ 



PR 8-4411 
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UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSING THE FUTURE two students rest for a moment in 
front of the Union. In addition to benches on campus for 
relaxation and quiet talks, several campus buildings are de- 
signed with seating space near their entrances. 



Center Finds 
Work Offers 
For Students 



The K-State Placement 
Center exists for the pur- 
pose of helping graduates in 
obtaining employment. 

THE PLACEMENT Cen- 
ter also assists undergradu- 
ates in career planning. 
Current information is 
available on supply and de- 
mand trends, salaries, 
chances for promotion, job 
security, fringe benefits and 
other information concern- 
ing positions open to K- 
Staters. 

Salaries for beginners 
with a bachelor's degree 
range from $500 to $700 
monthly while those 
with advanced degrees 
range from $700 to $1,100 
monthly. 

EVERY major corpora- 
tion in the United States 
visited campus last year by 
arrangement with the 
Placement Center. 

More than 1,200 employ- 
ers made personal visits last 
year for interviews. In ad- 
dition to these visits, the 
Center has a mailing list of 
more than 7,000 and numer- 
ous contacts throughout the 
nation. 

EVERY EFFORT is made 
at the Center to keep in 
touch with persons who may 
be interested in employing 
K-State graduates. 
, All students are advised 
to become acquainted with 
the Placement Center. The 
office is located in the base- 
ment of Anderson hall and 
students may go to the Cen- 
ter to read the bulletins on 
summer employment and 
career opportunities. 




HONDA 




OVERSEAS MOTORS 



2307 Stag? Hill Road 



Rentals 



PR 6-9264 
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do your writing 

for you 




Let The Collegian be your dally letter home— for less 
than fire cents a day. 

Your parents, grandparents or sweetheart will re- 
ceive more than 150,000 inches (some 2,000 pages) of 
news, features, photos, columns, editorials, letters- 
to-the-editor and advertisements about life at Kansas 
State. 

There's a good chance that your name will be in 
several issues — The Collegian covers every facet of 
college life. 

Order a subscription— maybe two — now. 



r 1 

I Please send to: Kansas State Collegian 
Kansas State University 

Kedsie hall— room 103 I 
Manhattan, Kansas «6502 

I I 

| Please send a subscription for the K-State Collegian to: 
Name 

| I 

Address ■ 

I 

Kates: ^ 

Semester Yg&f St&t©».»«*.«»*- m«***i*« Zip# ,„.„„ 

Outside I I 

Riley County $4.00 $7.00 — — — — — — — — — — — — — _ -I 

Within 

Riley County NH $8.0© 

The Collegian is published daily Monday through Friday during the 
r. Student campus subscriptions are included in the activity 
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(Esducation 
pain fid, continual, 
and difficult worb 
to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise, 
but above all— 
by example.— john ruskin 
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'Four' Is Tops 



Point System Tells Grades 



Academics Index 



Grades at K-State are deter- 
mined on the four-point system. 

For each semeBter hour of 
work completed, a student re- 
ceives grade points depending on 
the grade he earns. An "A" is 
equal to (our points; a "B," 
three; a "C," two; a *'D," one; 
and an "F," none. "Cr" (credit) 
may be UBed to show 



work 

completed for a required e 
that grants no letter grad*\ 

THE NUMBER of 
credit hours assigned to a 
fic course usually corresponds 
with the number or times the 
class meets Weekly. A three-hour 
class usually meets three times 
a week; a two-hour class, two 
times a week; 



N No Cuts' Guideline 
Enforced by Faculty 



Students are expected to at- 
tend all meeting! of the classes 
In which they are enrolled. Thi» 
Is the guideline for class at- 
tendance as laid down by the 
University. 

Individual instructors deter- 
mine whether a student is ex- 
cused from class. The student 
should present an excuse to the 
Instructor before an expected 
absence or after an unexpected 

one. 

A RULE-OF-THE-THUMB Is 
that a student may "cut" class 
once for each credit hour for 
which the course is offered. 
However, many professors do not 
allow any cuts. 

Instructors will not grant ex- 
cuses to students to be absent 
the day before or after a student 
vacation except In cases of ex- 
treme emergency. If a student 
cuts the day before or after a 
vacation, the cut counts doable. 

All absences excused for 
health reasons are to be Issued 
by Student Health. Other ab- 
sences can only be excused by 
the student's dean. 

EXCESSIVE absences are re- 
ported to the student's dean. 
The dean may withdraw the stu- 
dent from the course on the 
recommendation of the instruc- 
tor. 

After the student and his par- 
ents are warned, the dean may 
report perslBtent absences to the 
President and recommend the 
suspension of the offending stu- 
dent. 

Undergraduate students (oth- 
er than freshmen and first-year 
architecture students) who 
earned a 3. SO grade average 
have the privilege of optional 
class attendance for the follow- 
ing semester. 

INSTRUCTORS are not re- 
quired to allow student a to 
make up class work missed when 

Deans Approve 
Class Changes 

A student may drop or add a 
course to bis schedule after he 
has been enrolled, If It Is neces- 
sary. 

Dropping or adding a course 
is discouraged and is permitted 
only if circumstances make It 
unavoidable, according to Uni- 
versity officials. 

TO DROP or add a course the 
student first must receive per- 
mission from bit dean. From 
there he goes either to his ad- 
viser to have the transfer slip 
filled out, or he gets a slip from 
his dean. 

A freshman or transfer stu- 
dent has nine weeks from the 
start of his first semester here 
to drop classes without the 
course being recorded on his 
transcript. A student who has 
been in school one semester or 
more has 18 days In which to 
drop a course without It being 
recorded. 

A STUDENT has two weeks 
after the first day of class to 



to add a course to his schedule. 

No student may drop or add 
a course without a formal re- 
assignment from his dean. Any- 
one who drape out of clsss with- 
out being reassigned is reported 
and takes an "F" for the 



they take advantage of the op- 
tional attendance policy. Abuse 
of this privilege may result in 
the loss of it at the discretion 
of the student's dean upon rec- 
ommendation of the Instructor 
Involved. Instructors are not 
obligated by the University to 
honor the optional attendance 
privilege. 



An "A" signifies excellent 
work, 94-100 per cent average if 
the college scale is followed. A 
"B" is given for good work with 
the average between 8 6 and 93 
per cent. A "C" shows only fair 
work, or an average between 78 
and 85 per cent. An average of 
70-77 per cent gets a "D" for 
poor work. "F" shows failure. 

TWO OTHER grades may be 
reported for class work. "Inc" 
(Incomplete) Indicates the stu- 
dent may have more time at the 
discretion of the instructor to 
complete the required course 
work. "WD" (withdrawal) 
shows the student dropped the 
class after the specified time 
limit of nine weeks for a first 
semester freshman or transfer 
students, or 18 class days for all 
other students. 



Arts and Sciences 

Commerce 

Engineering 

Home Economics 

Agriculture 

Education 



3,4,5 
6,7 
10,11,12 
13, 14, 15 
19,20,21 

22,23 



ported at the end of seven weeks 
to students, the students' par- 
ents and the dean's office. All 
grades are . reported to these 
three again at the end of the se- 
mester. 



Graduate School 27 
Architecture and Design 28, 29 
Veterinary Medicine 30 
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Stresses Individual Development 



The College of Arts and 
Sciences consists of 24 de- 
partments with about 575 
faculty members and 3,600 
undergraduate students. In 

addition it has significant 
instructional responsibili- 
ties for all other students at 
the University. 

«A COLLEGE of Arts and 
Sciences exists primarily to 
help young people to be- 
come more valuable human 
beings— persons with de- 
veloped intellect, good 
standards of taste and 
proper human concerns," 
Dr. John ChalmerB, College 
dean, says. 

"We owe all students the 
opportunity to grow intel- 
lectually in an environment 
where personality and char- 
acter can be developed to 
use intelligence effectively." 
His concern is continued 



improvement in teaching, 
research and facilities. 

IN ORDER to facilitate 
effective learning, Dr. Chal- 
mers has added advisers in 

n i ni ii i iiiii m iii i iiiiiiiiiiiiii ii ii i iiiiii 

The College of Arts and 
Sciences boasts the Univer- 
sity's largest college enroll- 



Departmenta under the 
College offer a wide variety 
of courses, some designed 
for pre-professional study, 
others concentrated on lib- 
eral arts education. 

Students in the College, 
however, do not find them- 
selves only a number in a 
multiversity situation. In- 
stead, rapport between stu- 
dent and faculty insures a 
more personal approach to 
education. 



the Dean's Office to assist 
in the individual advising 
of students during their 



ROTC Volunteers Earn 
Officer Commissions 



Corps, commonly known 
ROTC, Is an educational 
gram which provides the. oppor- 
tunity for a graduate to become 
a commissioned officer in the 
armed forces. The two programs 
offered at K-State are the Army 
and Air Force ROTC. 

THE COMPULSORY status of 
entering ROTC was lifted for all 
freshmen In the spring of 1966. 
It is a voluntary course, open 
to all men who attend the Uni- 
versity. Contrary to former be- 
lief that ROTC was necessary 
to maintain U.S. military 
strength, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced in 1959 that 
reserve and armed forces no 
longer were dependent upon col- 
lege ROTC programs. 

Two main differences between 
Army ROTC and Air 
ROTC are the subject matter 
seated, and the active duty ob- 
ligation after graduation. The 
Army requires two years, and 
the Air Force, four. ' 

BOTH SERVICES have rough- 
ly the same course of procedure*, 
flight training is optional dur- 
ing the senior year; basic and 
courses are offered; 
i to college standards 



tlon. Graduation is mandatory 
for conferment of a coi 
In his travels around 
Capt. Robert Wendt, instructor 
of military science, finds that 
high school students have been 
about the neces- 
obllgation in the ROTC 



Building To Begin 
For Bio Sciences 

A new building for the bio- 
logical sciences within the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences Is 
planned and it is hoped that 
construction will begin this fall. 
The building, consisting of a 
five-story section and a seven- 
story section, will be one of the 
£ largest campus structures. 

building Is to be con- 
west of the Military 

of 



program once they have started. 
The only requirement for stay- 
ing in ROTC is after a student 
begins the advanced course. 

COL.. RALPH Wright, acting 
head of military science, recently 
released information which does 
not appear In the ROTC hand- 
book available to students. Ac- 
cording to Col. Wright, "A Re- 
serve officer is given credit for 
time spent on graduate work 
toward fulfillment of his six-year 
military obligation. A Reserve 
officer also accrues longevity for 
pay and promotion purposes 
while he Is obtaining an ad- 
vanced degree. 

"Then, if a student prefers to 
have additional assurance that 
he will be able to complete his 
desired level of academic train- 
ing, he can obtain that assurance 
by enrolling In the ROTC pro- 
gram and having his selective 
status changed to 1-D, thereby 
not being subject to selection 
by his draft board." 

IP A STUDENT wishes to ob- 
tain officer status, he must 
apply for the advanced course 
In ROTC after he successfully 
has completed the basic course. 

Criteris he must follow for 
application include: executing a 
written agreement to complete 
the advanced course and to ac- 
cept a commission In the Army; 
meet prescribed academic, physi- 
cal and mental standards; dem- 
onstrate positive potential tor 
becoming a leader; and receive 
the recommendation of the col- 
lege Instructor and the 
of military science. 

CAPT. ROBERT 
assistant professor of 
studies, says that K- State Is the 
top A P ROTC group In the na- 
tion for voluntary work in the 



first two years of work. For 
the most part these students 
are in the General curri- 
culum. 

They confer with their 
general advisers at regular 
intervals until they decide 
on particular fields in which 
they wish to major. At that 
time students are reassigned 
to departmental advisers. 

ACADEMICALLY supe- 
rior students are encour- 
aged to participate in the 
College Honors Program. 
In its ninth year of opera- 
tion, it numbers 250 stu- 
dents from all departments 
within the College, and is 
growing. 

Its activities are numer- 
ous and varied, for experi- 
mentation is the keynote 
here. During the fall and 
spring semesters of 1965-66, 
for example, the Depart- 
m e n t s of English and 
Speech cooperated to intro- 
duce a highly integrated 
program within the fresh- 
man honors sections of 
English composition and 
oral communications. 

HONORS SECTIONS of 
basic work in history, psy- 
chology, political science, 
sociology and philosophy 
also are open to all fresh- 
men in the Program. Chem- 
istry, mathematics and mod- 
ern languages also offer 



building and 
and Marlat 



torles. It wUl be essentially two 
separate bnt integrated units, 
one for instruction and one for 



possession of an acceptable 
point average and a m< 
good standing of the 

AFROTC. 



advanced placement exami- 
nations and experimental 
work to these students. 

Sophomores in the Pro- 
gram have the privilege of 
taking seminars, which are 
small classes numbering no 
more than 10. AH juniors 
take an interdisciplinary 
Honors Colloquium. Sen- 
iors write a research paper 
on the topic of their choice 
and under professors of 
their choosing. 

ALL THIS year's gradu- 
ating seniors who chose to 
attend graduate school did 
so with the assistance of 
fellowships or scholarships. 

Outstanding among the 
fellowships were four 



Woodrow Wilsons, one Pul- 
bright and numerous NASA, 
NSP and NDEA Fellow- 
ships. 

ARTS and Sciences stu- 
dents increasingly are be- 
coming international- 
minded. This past spring 
five won campus-wide com- 
petition scholarships to at- 
tend Justus Liebig Univer- 
sity at Giessen, Germany, 
and one won a scholarship 
to attend the University of 
Munich, Germany. 

Thirteen students partici- 
pated in a summer program 
and attended the Sorbonne 
in France. It was sponsored 
by the Department of Mod- 
ern Languages. 



Thirty-seven students in the 
Air Force program are on schol- 
arships, and 29 students have 
Just received word that they will 
attend K-State this fall with 
scholarships. 

A I/THOUGH Air Force and 
Army have basic and advanced 
courses, the Air Force is limited 
to the number that they may 
accept. 

Qualifications for entering the 
advanced work of the AFROTC 



About the Dean 



In 



Dr. John 



John Chalmers has held 
many and varied posts before 
assuming Mb duties here in 
1963 as Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. He was 
graduated with honors from 
Mlddlebury College In Vermont, 
and later enrolled as a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford University. 

He came back to teach at 
Cornell, and was granted his 
Ph.D. there in 1943. In addi- 
tion to teaching economics, he 
also has served as a tax re- 
search specialist for the New 
York Tax Commission. The 
year 1951 took him to the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines as a 
visiting Fulbright professor. 
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Students, Activities Widen 
Scope of Humanities Areas 



The area of humanities in- 
cludes the Departments of Eng- 
lish, History. Philosophy, Music, 
Speech, Technical Journalism 
and Art. 

Formerly a division of another 
department, the new Department 
of Philosophy was formed be- 
cause of its size and activities of 
Its faculty. Student enrollment 
10 years ago was 170; today it 
is 482. Ten years ago there was 
one faculty member; today there 
are 6tt faculty positions and 
four graduate teaching asslst- 
antshlps. 

MEMBERS of the faculty are 
increasingly active in the pre- 
sentatlon of papers before such 
scholarly groups as the American 
Philosophical Society and the 
Society for Philosophical Study 
of Dialectical Materialism. 

Faculty of the Department of 
Art have formulated a new cur- 
riculum and last year relocated 
studios. Despite these occupa- 
tions they have exhibited pottery 
pieces in the University of Ne- 
braska and In New York City, 
and paintings and prints at Port- 
land, Oregon; Oklahoma City; 
Ohio University ; University of 
Nebraska; Washburn University; 
Wichita University and Kansas 
City's Nelson Art Gallery. 

ONE OF THE newer programs 
developed by Speech, Modern 
Languages and English is the 
Interdisciplinary linguistic pro- 
gram. International students 
now are taught English as a 
second language in a new way. 
Extension in the future will em- 
phasise linguistics in the prep- 
aration of English and foreign 
language teachers in elementary 
and high school and preparation 
for study abroad. 

Eighty-two student places in 
laboratories available each hour 
and pattern practices composed 
by applied structural linguists 
greatly facilitate students' prog- 

MA-3 Study 
In 7th Year 

The MA-8, or Master of Arts 
in three years, program of the 
College of Arts and Sciences will 
be In Its seventh year this fall. 

THE PROGRAM is designed 
to encourage students to go into 
college teaching. Through the 
program they are able to earn 
an M.A. degree In the fifth year 
of University work with financial 
assistance. 

Sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation, juniors receive $24 4; 
Benlors $540; and graduate stu- 
dents $1,000 to defray college 
expenses. Many graduate stu- 
dents also have graduate assist- 
antBhlps. 

THE MA-3 PROGRAM at K- 
State is part of a nationwide 
program In 66 colleges and uni- 
versities. It was formerly named 
the Carmichael Program after 
Oliver Carmichael of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and the Ford 
Foundation, originator of the 



in learning a different lan- 
guage, whether it be English, 
French. German, Spanish or 



MA-3 participants are selected 
In the spring by a committee 
composed of five faculty mem- 
bers. Selections are made on the 
basis of academic average and 
promise of the student becoming 
a good college teacher. 

THERE IS NO prescribed 
number of students In the pro- 
gram. Although It varies every 
year, usually there -are about 30 
Juniors, 20 seniors and 5 gradu- 
ate students participating. 

Independent study is one of 
the more Important elements of 
the program. The MA-3 provides 
a combination of research, read- 
ing and writing on the student's 
own initiative. 

An honors essay is written 
during the .student's senior year. 
This essay experience is designed 
to prepare the. senior to write the 
master's thesis in his fifth year. 



INDIVIDUAL departments 
continue to pursue their tradi- 
tional duties. Faculty of the 
English department recently 
have published books oh Charles 
Dickens, Robert Burns, J. D. 
Salinger, John Steinbeck, Eugene 
O'Neii. a historical novel about 
Kansas and a collection of origi- 
nal poetry. Last summer an 
NDEA institute for high school 
teachers of English, those who 
have undergraduate majors in 
varied areas, again was spon- 
sored by the Department of Eng- 
lish. 

The Department of Modern 
Languages, for Its fourth sum- 
mer, sent students abroad to the 
Sorbonne, In Paris, and to the 
Technological Institute In Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. Study in Latin 
and Italian Is available In this 
department as well as in the 
traditional languages. 

IN THE SPEECH department 
speech pathologists and linguists 
are continuing novel research in 
the language behavior of chil- 
dren in elementary grades one, 
three and five to Investigate 
language maturation. In addi- 



tion during the summer the an- 
nual speech Institute was at- 
tended by 25 Kansas high school 
students who 
in drama, 
municatlons. 

Plans currently are underway 
for new facilities for the Depart- 
ments of Music and Speech. A 
new multi-purpose auditorium 
with a music wing is being 
planned to provide facilities for 
lectures, demonstrations, drama 
and music activities. A $2.8 
million appropriation will re- 
sult In the establishment of a 
new auditorium located in the 
southeast section of the campus. 

ANOTHER WORKSHOP was 
conducted this summer by the 
Department of Journalism. Jun- 
iors in high school with plans to 
work on newspapers or on year- 
books during their senior year 
attended to take special work in 
preparation for their senior 
years' duties. About 200 stu- 
dents and 31 advisers from Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado at- 
tended the one-week workshop. 

The Department of History 
has Initiated its doctoral pro- 
gram this past year. New fac- 
ulty specialities Include Russian 
history, India- Pakistan relation- 
ships and the history of 



INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT is a byword for students and 
faculty alike in the College of Arts and Sciences. Here a 
group of students meet with their professor after class, nar- 
rowing the gap in student-faculty communication. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH in the College of Arts 
and Sciences complements science students' 
classroom work. Advanced research by 



faculty aids the instructor in his class pres- 
entations. Grants and gifts aid the College 
in financing technical programs of research. 



Research Boosts Bio Science 



The area of Biological Sel- 
ls composed of the Depart- 
of Bacteriology, Zoology, 
Botany and Psychology. 

One of the more recent devel- 
ls an Interdisciplinary 
In genetics Involving 



faculty from bacteriology, bio- 
physics, agronomy and dairy and 
poultry science. This group with 
an NIH grant for five years is 
utilizing research personnel from 
various departments and col- 



*- Physical Science Research 
Complements Class Work 



FACULTY of the Department 
of Bacteriology are concerned 
with varied aspects of biological 
research. One of the most en- 
grossing of these problems per- 
haps is the nature of the trans- 
mission of characteristics from 
one generation to another. 

Investigation in this area In- 
volves the use of viruses; other 
research Involves bacteria staph- 
ylococci present in hospitals and 
bacteria responsible for corro- 
sion of 



Physics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, geology and statistics com- 
prise the physical sciences of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Physics faculty are engaged In 
research as well as teaching. 
Students may major In nuclear, 
theoretic, solid state, and mo- 
lecular physics fields, astronomy, 
meterology, biophysics, and 
physical science teaching In 
secondard schools. 

THE DEPARTMENT of Math- 
ematics offers course work in all 
areas of mathematics through 
the Ph.D. degree. During the 



Asian Program, 
Faculty Travel 
Begin in Fall . 



will 
of 



An Asian studies 
begin this fall. It la 
cuted through the 
Arts and Sciences. 

VACUUTS applicants have 
been Interviewed by a five-man 
investigating committee. Inter- 
views stress knowledge of the 
Asian continent, according to 
Dean John Chalmers. 

The program Is expected to 
revolve around a cooperative 
agreement with Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University at Hy- 
derabad, India. 

- K -STATE now provides edu- 
cational and technical assistance 
to the central Indian university 
under a contract with the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

* Honey to expand facilities will 
come from the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare, 
and from private foundations. 

The Asian studies program 
will stress Southeast Asia. It 
will involve courses In the De- 
partments of History, Philoso- 
phy. Modern Languages. Politi- 
cal Science, and 



last fall and spring terms fac- 
ulty offered an NSF-eponsored 
Institute for elementary and 
high school teachers to increase 
their knowledge of "new mathe- 
matics." 

With physics and mathemat- 
ics, the University's computing 
center also is located In the 
Physical Science building. The 
IBM 1401 and 1410 computer 

tlvlties of the entire University. 
During the past year the com- 
puters operated approximately 
450 hours each month. 

THE CHEMISTRY depart- 
ment, housed in Willard hall, 
was the first department at the 
University to offer a Ph.D. 

With the assistance of grants, 
the department la remodeling 
Willard hall and work has begun 
on an annex housing under- 
graduate teaching laboratory 
space, stock areas and modern 
equipment. 

FACULTY Is engaged In 
teaching and research In the 
areas of organic, Inorganic, ana- 
lytical and physical chemistry. 

The Department of Geology 
offers students work in all areas 
of geology. Cnrrent facnlty re- 
search Involves such projects as: 
whole rock rubidium-strontium 
rock dating of Kansas, New Eng- 
land and the Davis Mountain 



A -RAY diffraction studies of 
soil and dust; and ground water 
studies for irrigation, domestic 
and livestock uses. 

This summer, for the seventh 
year, the faculty offered a Na- 
tional Science Foundation Earth 
Sciences Institute in which 40 
high school teachers partici- 
pated. 

WITH THE AID of a National 
Science grant the department 
has established a multi-purpose 
geochemical laboratory for bc- 
nlor and graduate research. 

The Department of Statistics, 
with an international faculty, 
offers upper division and gradu- 
ate work to students in 
fields and Is continuing Its 
metrical training program. 



FACULTY in the 
of Zoology offer students 
bUtties for majoring In all the 
standard areas of zoology. An 
undergraduate research partici- 
pation grant from National Sci- 
ence Foundation again awarded 
this past summer Involved work 
in parasitology, ecology and 
wild life, and fisheries and game 
management. The department 
also Is involved In pre-profes- 
sional training In medicine, den- 
tistry and veterinary science. 

The faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Botany prepare students 
for teaching, research labora- 
tories, government and Industry- 
Current research under way by 
faculty involves an NIH-spon- 
sored study of microscopic par- 
ticles in the air and N8F- 
sponsored study concerning the 
classification of plants. 

OTHER RESEARCH Involves 
plant anatomy, specifically in- 
volving the new technique of 
frozen samples, work in plant 
physiology Involving special 
plant functions and utilising 
pollen grains as the material, 
Investigation of Kansas grass- 
lands, and cytologlcal studies of 
wheat. AH traditional areas of 
botany are covered by the 
courses offered in this depart- 
ment. 

Faculty in the Department of 
Psychology have Introduced an 
interdisciplinary training pro- 
gram in comparative psycho- 
biology, involving the Depart- 
ments of Psychology, Zoology 
and Physiology. Other research 
grants in the department from 
NIH, NSF, NASA and ONA, cover 
work done in the areas of per- 
sonality, social psychology, per- 
ception, lesrning and physio- 
logical psychology. 

WHILE THIS research is done 
for the most part by graduate 
students and faculty, there are 
other NSF summer undergradu- 
ate research participation grants 
for undergraduates in the tradi- 
tional fields of psychology. Stu- 
dents majoring in this depart- 
ment take work which is ori- 
ented toward a liberal arts 
program. 



Diverse Study Areas 
Promote Liberal Arts 



The area of social sciences In- 
cludes the Departments of Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, and the 
Division of Geography. 

THE DEPARTMENT of Eco- 
nomics seeks to enable students 
to understand how a public or 
private organisation achieves a 
reasonable balance among pos- 
sible uses of its resources. It 
helps students to develop flexi- 
bility as well as analytic ability 
for participation as an employee 
in assisting a public or private 
organisation in the achievement 
of an efficient allocation of its 
resources. 

FACULTY of the recently- 
formed Department of Political 
Science are interested in the or- 
ganisation of local government 
as well as governmental modi- 
fications in the Philippines, Pak- 
istan and India. Proposed area 
study research in the future will 
involve similar governmental 
problems experienced by emerg- 
ing nations. 

The Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, one-year-old, 
rapidly Is expanding. With re- 
cent National Science Founda- 
tion undergraduate scientific 
equipment and training grants., 
the department Is Increasing its 
offerings in the various areas of 



The Division of Geography re- 
cently has been expanding Its 
courses In the direction of agri- 
cultural and cultural geography. 
Faculty currently Is involved In 
research which involvea land 
uae, specifically geological and 
topographical factors, and 



Pro Test Required 
For ACS Graduates 

By writing an essay of 400- 
600 words, the English Profici- 
ency exam offers the University 
an opportunity to find those 
students who need to do addi- 
tional work in composition before 
graduation. 

English Proficiency exams are 
offered to Juniors and some se- 
niors each semester, and have 
been required for graduation 
from all colleges since 1941. 
Students sre given aa many 
chances as they need to pass the 



No one is exempt for English 
"Pro" except students who re- 
ceived A's In both English Com- 
position I and II. Undergradu- 
ate foreign students take the 
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College of Commerce 



Professional Training Available in Eight Areas 



Opportunities In several 
fields are open to the busi- 
ness administration gradu- 
ate. Career possibilities are 
available in accounting, 
marketing, management, 
finance, personnel admin- 
istration, law, education and 
executive secretarial train- 
ing. 

ACCOUNTING involves, 
assembling, summarizing 
and Interpreting for man- 
agement. Financial records 
from an accountant provide 
management with the de- 
cision - making equipment 
needed to control operations 
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In order to meet the professional de- 
mands, the College of Commerce offers 
career training in all the important 
areas of business administration. 



The accounting program 
prepares the graduate to 
take the national Certified 
Public Accounting exami- 
nation. 

CABEEB opportunities 
for accountants range from 
private practice and public 
auditing to governmental 
accounting and industrial 
practice. 

The principal responsi- 
bility In management is to 
direct the activities of 
others toward corporate 
goals. The manager has a 
voice In establishing objec- 
tives, planning and con- 
trolling operations and co- 
ordinating the efforts of 
persons, machinery and 
money toward these goals. 



THE BUSINESS adminis- 
tration major specializing 
in management may choose 
to enter one of several man- 
agement-executive develop- 
ment programs offered In 
industry. 

Business finance involves 
obtaining necessary funds 
for carrying out plans and 
objectives, and using the 
funds to a firm's best ad- 
vantage. 

IN ADDITION to posi- 
tions in financial depart- 
ments, openings for finance 
students are available in 
commercial banking, trust 
companies, mortgage banks, 
savings and loan associa- 
tions, insurance companies, 
stock exchange firms and 
security portfolio manage- 
ment for individuals and 
corporations. 

There are two current 
trends in marketing — mak- 
ing the company consumer- 
oriented, and creating mar- 
kets and inducing demands 
for products before they are 
available. 

SELLING, market re- 



search, wholesaling, con- 
sumer motivation, retailing 
and sales management are 
same of the areas open to 
graduates. The College of 
Commerce offers exposure 
to problems, trends, oppor- 
tunities and challenges in 
marketing. 

Careers in personnel ad- 
ministration and industrial 
and labor relations are 
available in Industry and 
government for students of 
collective bargaining, labor- 
management negotiations, 
wage and salary adminis- 
tration, job evaluation and 
training, and organizational 
behavior. 

STUDYING in the Col- 
lege of Commerce and in 
the Departments of Socio- 
logy, Economics and Psy- 
chology exposes the under- 
graduate to the subject mat- 
ter and techniques neces- 
sary for a career in indus- 
trial and labor relations, and 
personnel administration. 

Students interested in a 
legal career may enroll in 
the pre-law curriculum in 



the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences or take comparable 
courses In the College of 
Commerce. 

A BUSINESS background 
is helpful In areas of tax 
legislation, accounting and 
finance. 

Openings for business 
graduates continuing 
through law school range 
from patent litigation to 
corporate legal counsel. 

Students preparing for a 
career in secondary educa- 
tion normally enroll for the 



first two academic years in 
-the College of Commerce 
for courses of general and 
liberal education. 

IN UPPEBCLASS years 
students transfer to the Col- 
lege of Education for profes- 
sional training in teaching 

Persons interested in ex- 
ecutive secretarial training 
find in the College If Com- 
merce fields of specializa- 
tion with training it secre- 
tarial work, office Manage- 
ment and data processing 
supervision. 



About the Dean 



Dr. C. Clyde Jones, dean of 
the College of Commerce, be- 
came bead of the K -State De- 
partment of Business Adminis- 
tration In 1960. In 1962 he 
became dean of the newly- 
designated school, later named 
the College of Commerce. 

As dean, Dr. Jones Is re- 
sponsible for the University's 
program of business adminis- 
tration. He administers a fac- 
ulty of 30 and a student body 
of approximately 800 under- 
graduate and graduate etu- 
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In 1965 President James A. 
McCain appointed Dr. Jones 
chairman of the University's 
Athletic Council and the Big 
Eight faculty representative 
from K-State. The Council Is 
responsible for developing poli- 
cies governing intercollegiate 
athletics at the University. 



Dr. C. Clyde Jones 
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'Game' Demonstrates 
Management Function 



INSPECTING EQUIPMENT at an insurance 
company, students from the College of Com- 
merce learn about IBM tapes coded with 



information on policy numbers and premium 
payment dates. Tours to business companies 
are part of the instructional program. 



Business— A Diverse Field 



In the College of 
Commerce find themselves por- 
ing over Dow-Jones industrial 
stock averages, drumming up 
arguments for raising prices of 
a product, borrowing money for 
plant expansion and handling all 
the problems that face business 
executives. 

All this activity la part of a 
"business game" in which stu- 
dents participate each' semester 
in Business Administration and 
Business Policy classes. 

COMPANIES COMPETE, each 
has a different share of the mar- 
ket and management teams of 
students make all decisions for 
the company for a period rep- 
resenting a number of years of 
business activity. 

The students start by setting 
their own goals, determining 
how much of their product to 
produce, whether to rebuild or 
to build addltttonal production 
capacity, to determine prices and 
dividends and even what 



possible to cover 
of a business' life In 
sioni. The computer also allows 
different business climates to be 
introduced into the problem. 

THE PROBLEM can see a 
business through* periods of re- 
cession, depression and infla- 
tion. The student managers 
must cope with all the problems 
any real business might en- 
counter. 

Not only do advanced busi- 
ness majors participate In the 
"business game", but also stu- 
dents In engineering and home 
economics. 

While It might seem that stu- 
dents with no business back- 
ground might be handicapped, 
they learn 
the basU of 
well as a company. 

For the business 



mentals learned In other 
become meaningful in the course 
of the 



Learning to devise marketing 
strategy, solve personnel prob- 
lems or obtain capital to finance 
International expansion typifies 
the diversity of study In the Col- 
lege of Commerce. 

THE COLLEGE of Commerce 
provides an opportunity for pro- 
fessional study and development 
in all phases of business admin- 



istration. This includes market- 
ing, personnel administration, 
finance, accounting, management 
and International business. 

The business enterprise for 
the undergraduate student is ex- 
plored as a social, economic and 
political Institution of the timeB. 
Both Instructional methods and 
subject matter center on critical 



Commerce College Offers 
Grad Degrees Program 



An increasing number of stu- 
undertake graduate study 
in commerce. Graduate pro- 
grams in accounting and busi- 
ness administration at K-State 
provide backgrounds for careers 
in educational, government and 
industrial organizations. 

STUDENTS not enrolled In 
Graduate School often take 
coursework la business admini- 
stration to supplement other 
fielda of study. These students 



degree In 
tion. 

The dual 
quires 30 hours of credit be- 
yond the first bachelor's degree 
and the completion of subjects 
specified by the College of Coin- 



PR OG BAMS IN agriculture 
and engineering particularly are 
suited to the dual degree ap- 
proach. 

Students are graduated with a 
degree in their original field and 
one bachelor of science degree In 
business administration. 

Students in- this program start 
during their Junior year because 



'Rural' Symbolizes 
History of College 

From K-State's earliest days, 
courses in bookkeeping and com- 
mercial law were offered. 

In 1921, the first formal cur- 
riculum in business was estab- 
lished under the title of "rural 



taught by faculty 



cultural 



as agri- 



some business administration 
courses form a four-semester se- 
quence of prerequisites. 

THE PROGRAM is 10 years 
old, bat many students are not 
aware of It. Recently, though, 
students have been taking special 
interest In it. 

Industry has become increas- 
ingly aware that employees in 
management positions were aided 
by a basic education In the fun- 
damentals of general manage- 
ment In addition to 
knowledge of their 
fields. 

In addition to academic pro- 
grams, the College of Com- 
merce maintains a close relation- 
ship with the state 

community. i 



Businesses Employ 
Student Accountants 

This is the tenth year the 
College of Commerce has parti- 
cipated In an accounting intern- 
ship program. 

Students are employed with 
firms of Certified Public Ac- 
countants in Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, California 
and Indiana. 

THE MAJOR objectives of the 
program are to familiarise in- 
terna with the field of public ac- 
counting, and to contribute to 
their professional education. 

To be eligible for the program, 
the student must be a senior 
majoring in accounting and must 
have completed auditing and tax 



During the 1920s courses 
were shifted into the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology 
and the word "rural" was 
dropped. Also, a program of 
study in accounting was set- up. 
In 1964, the University created 
a Department of Business Admin- 
istration in the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

By 1960, the faculty and stu- 
dent body in business adminis- 
tration had reached a stage of 
development to warrant eleva- 
tion to school status. 

Board of Regents 
a new School of Corn- 
effective Joly 1, 1962. 
The following year the 
of 



APPLICANTS are screened by 
the accounting faculty. Approv- 
al by the faculty is based on 
grade-point average, aptitude for 
public accounting, personality 



All interDB must acquire some 
proficiency in the operation of 



STUDENT receives 
three semester hours of credit 
for his internship. His grade for 
this course Is based on tbe rating 
firm gives him and on a 
which he must 
returning to 



Participating firms are ex- 
pected to provide the intern with 
a variety of 



analysis and decision-making In aTVVKNTH 



lU SI NESS education stresses 
two central themes — the busi- 
nessman as an executive and 
decision-maker confronted with 
a variety of problems, and the 
businessman as an analyst of and 
adapter to a changing economic, 
social and political environment. 

The College of Commerce of- 
fers more than Just the study of 
fundamental courses in account- 
ing, economics and finance. Each 
undergraduate is urged to de- 
velop communicative skills, both 
written and oral, and to become 
well versed about tbe cultural 
and scientific environment with- 
in which he and the business 
firm compete and survive. 

MORE THAN 60 per cent of 
the students' classroom work in- 
volves the arts, 



The remaining subject matter 
is selected from the "core" busi- 
ness topics and a chosen field of 
specialisation — accounting, gen- 
eral business, management, fi- 
nance, marketing, personnel ad- 
ministration and executive 
tartal training. 



own salaries Bbould be. 

SEP the com- 
pany records and Instructors see 
this as an important part of the 
learning process. The records 
show the students precisely 
what happens to the company ae 
a result of decisions they have 
made. 

The decision making process 
is an important one. Seldom 
does a team of students make 
unanimous decisions. 

The student gets practical 
training working with other 
people, trying to sell others on 
his ideas and having to listen 
to Ideas of others on crucial 
matters. 

IN THE BEGINNING all com- 
panies are competing In all 
areas covered by the game. Com- 
panies can decide which areas 
they wish to use aa territory, the 
decisions can change with the 
business climate. 

Each company Is given an 
initial set of starting values. 



be equal with respect to assets 
or share of the market. The 
Initial sales potentials of each 
of sales Is given. 
By using a computer it is 



Meetings Help 
State Business 



Under the direction of the 
College of Commerce and the 
Division of Extension a series, 
of conferences are sponsored 
each year to aid the business and 
professional leaders of the state. 

Undersecretary of Commerce 
Alan Boyd was keynote speaker 
last year at the Transportation 
and Economic Development Con- 
ference sponsored by the College. 

The College also conducted a 
small business seminar weekly 
for businessmen in the Manhat- 

economlcs for secondary school 
educators was recently com- 
pleted. 

C. Clyde Jones, deaa of the 
College of Commerce, served last 
year as president of the Kansas 
Council for Economic Education, 
furthering the College's 
with 
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PIZZA PARLOR 

* 

Across the highway from Putt-Putt 

WELCOME WILDCATS 



• • • 



Beginning Wednesday, September 7 

A Combo every night! 

THROUGH SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 



(Exce 



tET PIZZA PARLOR 



2304 STAGG HU ROAD 



UNIVfKSfTY EDITION COUfOIAN, Mon., Aug. IS, ltt* 



Calling All Students . . . 



Visit 




Ladies Department 



SEE OUR COMPLETE SELECTION OF BRAND NAMES 

SPORTSWEAR— SWEATERS — SKIRTS — SUITS — COATS— DRESSES — LINGERIE — CAR COATS 



CALIFORNIA 







Shoe Department 



r 



Most Discerning Shoe Department in Manhattan 

FOR WOMEN: 



For women 



little 
heels 

by 



The list of things to 
do" It long and you 
can't be bothered with 
thin high heels. See 
Bisque's shoo with ■ 
short heel. 




Caldwell Aristocrats 
Women Florsheim 
Town & Country 
Risque 
Trampeze 
Fredelle of Italy 
Copy Cats 



Looking for a suave little casual that's 
absolute bliss to wear T This is it — 
our unique UNIMOC®. So incredibly 
natural-feeling it simply can't be 
described. Come try a pair. You'll see. 



FOR 
YOUNG 
WOMEN 
WHO 
JUST 
LOVE 

SHoes 






leathers, master craftsmanship 

and elegant styling combine to make 
the Florsheim Imperial, far and away, 
the first in its field. More than a shoe- 
a dedication to total perfection. 



FOR MEN: 

Florsheim 

Sherbrooke 

Evans 



- 



IAN, We-., At- TO. 
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WELCOME K-STATERS 



The young man 

who rates 

in Knowmansnip 

prefers 

the look 

of specialists 

at 
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MANHATTAN'S FASHION CENTER 



SUITS by 

KuDDenheimer. 
"500," Cricketeer, and 
others. 



Tailored Natural Gentleman, Classic 
or Forward Fashion styles carefully 
fitted by our expert staff. Choose 
from a wide selection, of year 'round 
fabrics in solids or 
at I 




SPORTCOATS by 
Kuppenhelmer, 
Botany "500/' Cricketeer 

Most favored clothes for the casual life. Crisp 
fabrics tailored in the easy traditional manner. 
Solids, stripes, checks, all In more spirited color- 
ings. There's one to reflect anyone's creative good 

tlarkc hv Rnfanv "QUI " Hafiflar frirkftlMr 
jiaviti uy DUiaiiy JV\j f iiayyai^ uiiacigci 

Trim, traditional and comfortable. Your choice of fabrics and 




DRESS SHIRTS by 
Arrow, Creighton. 

Authentic button-downs in solids and 
all manner of strtpings. Snap-tabs 
and spread collars in colors and pat- 
terns, 

NECKTIES 

Crisp silk repps, bright and bold 
paisleys, wool rhallis, silk foulards 
and wool knits are basics. 



LEISURE WEAR 

Bermudas and casual slacks by Mc- 
Gregor, Levi, Haggar, Farah, 
Knit Shirts by McGregor, Arrow, 
Munsingwear, Jantxen. 
Colorful, distinct and built for com- 
fort, as 



OUTER WEAR by 
McGregor, Pendleton, 
Creighton, Pendleton. Windbreakcr, London Fog 

From classic conservatives to bold Sailing, tennis, golf. 



SPORTSHIRTS by 
McGregor, Arrow, 



patterns . . . the accent is on bold 
and brawny fabrics in many color- Strictly 



Functional and colorful. 




LEVI'S 
Sta-prest 



Slimfits 
Cords 



IOC 



UNfVfKSIlY ttmOH COUJOtAH, Mm., Au«. If, 1966 



College of Engineering 



College Combats Predicted Engineer Shortage 



The College of Engineer- 
ing, second largest college 
at K-State, has an under- 
graduate enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,300 students 
and a graduate enrollment 
of 220 students, studying 
for M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 

TOTAL NUMBER of 
hours required to graduate 
in engineering was reduced 
in several departments so 
that requirements would 
not exceed a normal four- 
year curriculum. 

Civil, electrical, agricul- 
tural and mechanical engi- 
neering now require 136 
hours of credit for gradua- 
tion, with 137 hours for 
industrial, 142 hours for 
chemical, and 148 hours for 
nuclear engineering. 

THI8 YEAR'S demand 
for engineering students by 
the Cooperative Education 
Program with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and private in- 
dustry exceeded the supply. 

Although 16 students par- 
ticipated in the program, 
requests for Midwest Indus- 

v 

Annual 'House' 
Attracts 8,000 



KSU 



Each spring the Colleges of 
Engineering and Architecture 
sponsor an open house, usually 
attended by more than 8,000 per- 
sons from all over the state. 



▼eloping the Space Age." A full- 
scale Mlnuteman Inter-contln- 



open house visitors. The open 
house chairman said the choice 
was a natural one "because space 
accomplishments are perhaps the 
most spectacular engineering 
feats," 

The annual event Is sponsored, 
planned, managed and executed 
by engineering and architecture 
students. Traditionally, open 
house begins on Friday night 
with a banquet for the executive 
committee, St. Pat and St. Pa- 
tricia candidates and display 
Judges. Saints Pat and Patricia 
are elected by the Colleges to 
reign over the event. St. Pat Is 
said to be the patron saint of 



SAINTS PAT and Patricia ac- 
company torch bearers by ear In 
a marathon from It-Hill, three 
miles southeast of campus, to 
Seaton hall. Lighting torches 
on the steps of Seaton officially 
begins open house festivities. 

Trophies are presented to de- 
partmental exhibit winners by 



lug 



trophy Is a 
awarded to the 



open house projects and exhibits 
nearly two months prior to its 
opening. All departments coop- 
erate to make the two-day pro- 
gram one which attracts 



Well-dressed gentlemen on 
campus in 1912 were' seen walk- 
ing with canes, wearing three- 
inch collars and gloves. Coeds 
were seen in laces and embroid- 
ery, ankle-length hemlines, and 
wide brimmed picture hats. To- 
day the men wear ivy league 
sportswear with paisley ties and 
ascots. Women's skirts are also 
a little shorter than at the be- 
ginning of the 



try far outnumbered avail- 
able students. 

Under the Coop program, 
engineering students work 

ii uH ii mnnm i mMii t mn i i i nH ii i iii i 

The College of Engineer- 
ing is devoted to educating 
technical specialists to fill 
an ever-Increasing demt 
in today's world. 

The space age has put a 
bit of glamor into engineer- 
Curious onlookers no 
» regard , eaj^aewrtag as 
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one semester on-the-job 
training in industry, and 
then return to campus the 
next semester for formal 
studies in their engineering 
curriculum. 

REQUIRING five years 
to complete, the program 
"provides a real service to 
students by giving them an 
opportunity to solve real- 
life engineering problems, 
while they learn about the 
many engineering oppor- 
tunities in industry as un- 
dergraduates," Ken Gowdy, 
Coop coordinator, says. 

Demand for engineering 
graduates continues at an 
accelerated pace. During 
the past 10 years, while cost 
of living has risen approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, the aver- 
age starting salaries for re- 
state engineering gradu- 
ates have increased from 
$390 to more than $660 per 
month. 



DR. PAUL Russell, dean 
of the College of Engineer- 
ing, predicts a growing 
shortage of engineers. By 
the early 1970s, if current 
enrollment and industrial 
expansion trends continue, 
there will be a shortage in 



excess of 100,000 engineers 
in 150 different engineering 
classifications. 

"Such a shortage can be 
a serious threat to our coun- 
try's long-range economic 
development," Dr. Russell 



About the Dean 




Dr. Paul Russell 



Dr. Paul Russell, dean of the 
College of Engineering, has 
had industrial experience In 
engineering and calls New 
Mexico his home state. 

He came to K-State in 1963 
from the University of Arizona, 
where he was head of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engi- 
neering and director of Ari- 
zona's Applied Research Labo- 
ratory. 

He received B.S. degrees In 
electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering from New Mexico 
State University, and his M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Wis- 
consin University. 
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Welcome To Kansas State University 

We of Pound's Fabrics are proud of the University in Manhattan and take this 
opportunity to invite you to visit our store. We extend a cordial welcome to all 
new students and welcome back those returning to further their education. 

WOOLENS BY: 

• E1NIGER 

• KAPLAN 

• FORSTMANN 

$3.98 

W 

PARTY FABRICS BY: 

• A. P. SILK 

• GOTTSCHALK 
§ V • COULEUR 

• AM. SILK 

$1.98 

to 

$6.00 yd. 



•McCALL •SIMPLICITY ■ 

in. stock service on all patterns 

POUND'S FABRICS 



POYNTZ 



"Where Fashion is Measured by the Yard" 



PR 8-4595 
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Environmental Center 

m 

Gains National Fame 



IN PREPARATION for installing a small 
rocket engine static test facility near the 
Atlas E missile erection gear, Dr. James 
Bowyer, technical director of the laboratory 



stu- 



ff a r right), and aerospace engineering 
dents examine a blueprint of the missile 
launch bay. 



College Acquires Atlas Site 
For Use as Aerospace Lab 



The moBt recent major devel- 
opment in the College of Engi- 
neering has been the acquisition 
of an Atlas E MfBsile site. 

The site was transferred last 
year from the U.S. Air Force to 
K-State. The first transfer of its 
kind approved by the Air Force, 
— .the site 1b being developed into 
T^a unique aerospace laboratory by 
tbe Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

THE MULTI-MILLION dollar 
site includes facilities for re- 
search and instruction that 
could not be duplicated on the 
campus, says Dr. Ralph Nevins, 
director of the laboratory. 

"The facility definitely will 
provide an Immediate and in- 
valuable boost to our under- 
graduate mechanical engineering 
program In aerospace engineering 
providing us with laboratory fa- 
cilities to conduct research in 
areas we haven't had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate before," 
Nevins says. 

Located two miles northwest 
of Wamego, and 15 miles from 
the K-State campus, the site will 
be used to complement instruc- 
tion in engineering programs in 
gas dynamics, heat transfer, com- 
bustion, jet, propulsion, high- 
energy acoustics, cryogenics, vi- 
brations, control systems and en- 
vironmental testing. 

THE FORMER Atlas missile 
site includes a horizontal trench, 
which held the missile, two un- 
derground bunkers, which are 

Science Institutes Aid 
In Showing Challenges 

For the second consecutive 
summer, the College of Engi- 
neering sponsored a two-week 
Engineering and Science Sum- 
mer Institute for high school 
students in Kansas, Co-spon- 
sored by the Kansas Engineering 
Society, tbe program is designed 
to help high Bchool students 
understand the challenges of- 
fered in engineering and 



being used as laboratories and 

much of the complicated gear 

and equipment needed to operate 
the facility. 

The site has its own electric 
power, water, sanitation facili- 
ties, hydraulic and pneumatic 
control systems, air conditioning 
systems, storage and transfer sys- 
tems, and safety showers and eye 
wash laboratories. 

The site includes about 22 
acres plus easements for safety 
and noise abatement. 

DURING THE first period of 
operation, Dr. Kevins does not 
anticipate establishing any per- 
manent office or group of resi- 
dent graduate students on loca- 
tion. 

"Most of the experimental 
analysis and analytical work on 
laboratory experiments will be 
accomplished on campus, using 
our many fine engineering labo- 
ratories and computer facilities," 
says Dr. James Bowyer, technical 
director of the laboratory. 

IN VARIOUS experiments, en- 
gineering students and professors 
will use the site during assembly 
of apparatus, during actual tests 
and in the course of recording 
necessary test results and data. 

Eventually numerous addition, 
al experiments will be added to 
the site to advance the curricu- 
lum in aerospace technology. 
An undergraduate rocket engine 
static test facility is being in- 
stalled in the missile bay and 
flame tunnel permitting under- 
graduate mechanical engineering 
students to perform 
in rocket propulsion. 

ANOTHER PROJECT will in- 
clude a blow-down wind tunnel, 
located in the room adjacent to 
the missile bay where heat 
transfer, propulsion and aerody- 
namic tests can be conducted for 



"All systems and equipment 
left in the Atlas complex will be 
utilized fully for engineering In- 
struction and research pro- 
grams," Dean Russell says. "The 
site adds an important research 
and educational facility to the 
College of Engineering that will 
have far-reaching effects on the 
educational and scientific ad- 
vancement of K-State," he says. 



National recognition and a 
long and successful history of 
environmental research' in the 
College of Engineering made It 
possible for K-State to become 
the prime research center to 
study the effects of exposure to 
normal and altered environments 
on human comfort. 

THE COLLEGE of Engineer- 
ing research program was recog- 
nized by the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air 
Conditioning Engineers (ASHR- 
AE). who In turn financed a 
majority of the laboratory. 

The three-year-old Institute 
for Environmental Research, an 
"island of greatness," was or- 
ganized to provide a focal point 
for all types of interdisciplinary 
research relevant to the factors 
that make up man's environment. 

"IP WE ARB going to make 
a significant- contribution to so- 
ciety It will depend on input 
from many disciplines. The In- 
stttute provides a focal point for 
Interdisciplinary programs in- 
volving engineering, psychology, 
physiology, architecture and 
home economics," Frederick 
Rohles, associate director of en- 
vironmental research, said. 

Institute facilities and staff 
are used for University-wide re- 
search programs, graduate Btu- 
dent thesis research, as well as 
private and governmental pro- 
grams. 

THE INSTITUTE is* looking 
ahead to space and oceanograph- 
ic research, realizing the increas- 
ing importance of the control of 
man's endurance. 

Major emphasis for their re- 
search Ib directed toward study- 
ing effects of air pollution and 
thermal environment on health, 
comfort, productivity and learn- 
ing. 

IN INSTITUTE research three 



types of variables are 
organic, reciprocative and physi- 
cal. Organlsmtc factors relate to 
sex, age, diet, rhythmicity and 
basal metabolic rate. Activity, 
clothing, exposure and social en- 
vironment are reciprocative fac- 
tors. 

The most common variables 
that combine to make the physi- 
cal environment are temperature 
and relative humidity. Radia- 
tion, light and sound must also 
be considered In the physical 



ALTHOUGH MOST of the re- 
search undertaken has revolved 
around the KSU-ASHRAE en- 
vironmental test chamber, future 
research programs will be of an 
inter-discipltnary nature. 

Performance during altered 
environmental conditions is being 
studied with monkeys. A field 
study In home management labo- 
ratories has included members 
of the Institute's staff from 
family economics and mechanical 
engineering departments investi- 
gating the effect of vacuum 
cleaning on atmospheric dust 
concentration and size distribu- 
tion. 

ANOTHER JOINT project of 
the Institute and the Department 
of Family Economics was evalu- 
ating kitchen range hood per- 
formance for the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Whatever the challenge or 
research need, skills and talents 
available to the Institute can find 
new outlets and greater oppor- 
tunities to improve and advance 
scientific knowledge in 
areas. 

Current and projected 
grams hint at the future poten- 
tial for achievement that exists 
in the Institute and long-range 
programs continue to anticipated 
tomorrow's research needs. 



Engineer Mag Provides 
Inter-Department Unity 

Ehgineering students publish 
a monthly magazine, the K-State 
Engineer. Several honorary fra- 
ternities and student pre 
sional organizations provide 
grams of special interest. 



struction. 

A $10,000 shock tube facility 
also is Included for installation 
In the laboratory. The shock 
tube will be used to study high- 
temperature gas dynamics, high- 
temperature high-speed heat 
transfer and problems of 
sonic re-entry into a 
atmosphere. 

ALL AREAS of the site 
ually will be used tor instruc- 
tional purposes, Dr. Paul Rus- 
sell, dean of engineering, says. 
Future long-range development 
also will include an environ- 
mental test facility, a small-scale 
rocket range and an acceleration- 
deceleration facility to study the 
effects of high "g" loads on anf- 
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MOVING? 



OPEN HOUSE ATTRACTS an average of 8,000 
persons each spring. The project is a joint 
effort by the Colleges of Engineering and 
Architecture. Here St. Pat and St. Patricia 



tour the exhibits. St. Pat is said to be the 
patron saint of engineering. Trophies are 
awarded to departmental exhibit winners, 
a traveling trophy to the over-all winner. 



Labs Lead Expansion Parade 




New programs and facilities 
rapidly are expanding the ever- 
growing College of Engineering, 
A giant $1,800,000 missile 
guidance computer was added to 
the Department of Electrical En- 
gineering last year. The system 
will be developed Into a modern 
"hybrid" computing system to be 
used for teaching and research. 

THE NEW COMPUTER, which 
occupies 700 square feet of tloor 
space, will give far greater ver- 
satility to solving complex type 
of problems currently being stud- 
led within the College. 

Additional classroom space for 
engineering lectures and engi- 
neering research was made avail- 
able this summer with the com- 
pletion of three new Btories to 
the engineering lecture ball lo- 
cated directly behind Seaton. 

COSTING approximately 
$305,000, the addition also 
houses a library, Instructional 
laboratories and offices. 

A 21 -man advisory committee, 
composed of leaders of industry, 
education and the en- 



the development program for 
building the Scholer Laboratory 
for Materials Research through 
private subscriptions. 

THE 9 1 MILLION laboratory 
is dedicated to the late Charles 
Scholer, who served 42 years 
here on the engineering faculty. 

The Kansas Board of Regents 
recently approved the Institute 
of Environmental Research for 
Interdisciplinary study of the en- 
gineering factors that make up 
man's environment. President 
James A. McCain has Identified 
the environmental research pro- 
gram in the College of Engineer- 
ing as one of the University's 
of greatness. 
DURING THE past year, re- 



tory, an air pollution-fine par- 
ticle laboratory, an air distribu- 
tion laboratory and a psychro- 
metric laboratory. 

IN ORDER to bring the latest 
technology to Kansas Industry 
and business, a coordinated in- 
dustrial extension program was 
established last year for all state- 
supported universities and col- 
leges. 

A Center of Research In forma- 
tlon, to be located in the College 
of Engineering at K-State, will 
provide needed technical infor 
matlon and services to 
plants in the state. 
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77 Years Serving Kansas 

World's Largest Mover 



search has been conducted for 
the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the Office of Civil Defense and 
the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating, and Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers (A8HRAE). 

In addition to the valuable 
K8U-ASHRAE Environmental 
Test Room housed in the Insti- 
tute, other facilities Include a 



For the Finest in Beauty Service 



NASA Cooperates To Mix 
Experience with Learning 



Engineering students mix 
practical experience with study 
In a program sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 

THE PROGRAM, started In 
1962, affords students practical 
Industrial experience as an in- 
tegral part of their formal edu- 
cation. Last year 20 students 
enrolled In the program. 

The NASA Coop Program Is 
set up on a work-study basis for 
two semesters and summer. One 
semester the student works, the 
he attends classes. The re- 
ts a four-year University 
plus two years of pro- 



fessional Industrial experience In 
a five-year period. 

STARTING salaries paid by 
NASA are more than $300 a 
month, which increases as the 
students gainB more education. 
K-Stste student* last year were 
employed at four space centers 
in Alabama, California, Virginia 



Ambassadors Take 
Education To Egypt 

Cooperating with the Agency 
for International Development, 
the engineering college has ex- 
panded into the area of interna- 
tional education with four fac- 
ulty members teaching at the 
University of Asaiut in Egypt. 

In association with the 10- 
school Mid-America State Uni- 
versity Association, K-State fur- 
nishes the engineering faculty 
which Is introducing American 
philosophy of engineering educa- 
tion to Egyptian faculty and 



At the end of each instruc- 
tional period, the student sub- 
mits a progress report summaris- 
ing experiences and industrial as- 
signments. 

"Giving engineering students 
practical Industrial experience 
as an integral part of their 
formal education is the main 
function of the NASA Coop Pro- 
gram," Dwight Nesmith, associ- 
ate professor of engineering, 
says. 

NEHMITH SAID the program 
gives the student an excellent 
opportunity to work his way 
through school while studying 
at the same time. 

In conjunction with this type 
of expansion outside the Uni- 
versity proper, a state extension 
industrial program also bene- 
fits K-State. The program will 
bring university faculties and in- 
dustry close, and will provide 
better technical information 
services with participating 
schools. The program is set up 
among the six state colleges and 
universities, with headquarters 
here. 



CRUM 

Beauty School 

"Hair Styling at a Saving* 

PR8-2146 
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MARCELLE 

BEAUTY SHOP 

"We Style for You" 

PR 8-2345 

421 POYNTZ 

LOCATED ON BALCONY 
OF JUSTUS FLOOR COVERING 



EDDIES 

BEAUTY SALON 

"Expert Hair Styling" 

PR 8-3359 

512 POYNTZ 
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Students Earn Credit for On-iob-training 



Two unique courses in 
the College of Heme Eco- 
nomics provide its students 
with on-the-job experience 
while earning classroom 
credits. 

K-State's College of Home 
Economics is the only 
school in Kansas which of- 
fers courses in Fashion 
Store Service Laboratory 
and Junior Assistant Home 
Economics Agent Training. 

AS MEMBERS of the 
Fashion Store Service Lab, 
students spend nine weeks 
in class learning the theory 
of selling and merchandis- 
ing. The remaining eight 
weeks of the semester in- 
clude working in a large de- 
partment store in Kansas 
City, Wichita or St. Louis. 

Offered last year for the 
first time, this course pro- 
vides specialized work ex- 
perience for students ma- 
joring in clothing retailing. 

SIX DEFABTIENT 
stores cooperate with the 
College of Home Economics 
in training students to de- 
velop a better understand- 
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Enrollment in the College of Home 
Economics last year reached an all-time 
high of 1,030 students. Included in the 
record enrollment were 62 graduates 
working toward M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 
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ing of the principles of fash- 
ion merchandising, of the 
operation of a specific 
store, as well as open up op- 
portunity for later entry 
into the work of fashion 
merchandising. 

The Junior Assistant 
Agent Training program is 
an on-the-job training for 
home economics majors be- 
tween their junior and sen- 
ior years. Students who are 
participating in this pro- 
gram work with a county 
Home Economics Agent in 
a variety of activities. 

JOB EXPERIENCES in- 
clude helping with 4-H 
judging schools, fairs and 
other county events; pre- 
paring radio tapes or TV 
programs; and planning, 
teaching and evaluating at 



About the Dean 



Dr. Doretta Hoffman has been 
^ dean of the College of Home 
Economics since 1964. 

She Is chairman of the resi- 
dent Instruction section and a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee Iff' the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges and is ad- 
viser on home economics text- 
books for a New York publishing 
company. 

Dr. Hoffman is a member of 
a joint federal-state committee 
to make a long-range study of 
research needs in the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Last spring Dr. Hoffman was 
honored with the University of 
Nebraska's highest award, the 
honorary Doctor of Science De- 




least one lesson for either 
4-H or adult home eco- 
nomics programs. 

Students in either the 
Fashion Store Service Lab- 
oratory or the Junior As- 
sistant Training are evalu- 
ated by -a faculty member 
from the College of Home 
Economics. The faculty 
member visits the students 
to offer help and sugges- 
tions. Students also are 
evaluated by their super- 
visor after their job train- 
ing. 

THE WORK-STUDY pro- 
grams are similar to the 
teaching participation pro- 
gram which is available for 
students in Home Econom- 
ics Education. The students 
in extension and retailing 
receive a salary during their 
on-the-job experience, be- 
cause of business policies. 

Because of the success of 
these work-study programs, 
other departments are con- 
sidering the creation of 
similar programs. The De- 
partment of Foods and Nu- 
trition is working on a 
course which will offer on- 
the-job experience with 
utility companies and the 
food industry. 

A NEW COURSE in the 
Department of Family Eco- 
nomics recently has been 
developed. The course, Field 
Study in Family Economics, 
will offer supervised experi- 
ences with community ac- 
tion programs, homemakers 
services and consumer serv- 
ices in industry. 



Male Starts Home Ec Study 



Practical courses in domestic 
science for women were founded 
at K-State in 1873 by John An- 
derson, the president of the col- 
lege. 

Anderson often was consid- 



Project Encourages 
Post-Grad Work 

A Master's Degree Project in 
the College of Home Economics 
was developed in 1964 to en- 
courage studentB of superior 
ability to plan for post-graduate 
work. 

Students in the top 10 per 
cent of their class, from fresh- 
men to seniors, are invited to 
join. 

The extent of student, parent 
and faculty enthusiasm for the 
roject has been greater than 
anticipated. Currently there are 
more than 80 students who are 
members of the Master's Degree 
Project. 

Last year more than one-half 
of the graduating seniors who 
had joined the project went on 
to graduate school. 



ered an extremist and like every 
advocate of a new movement, he 
aroused great opposition from 
friends of the old educational 
methods. 

IX DEFENSE of his stand 
Anderson said, "Kansas has no 
reason to be ashamed of the fact 
that its agricultural college Is 
the first institution in the 
United States to attempt the 
teaching of knowledge that will 
be directly valuable to the Kan- 
sas woman." 

Anderson charged that the 
customary woman's education of 
the day seemed to be designed 
tor nothing more than furnish- 
ing intelligent playthings for 
men possessing exhaustiess 
wealth. 

IT ASSUMED that her chil- 
dren would never be sick, that 
ber family would be oblivious 
to bad bread, worse coffee, and 
household confusion and that a 
butionless shirt would fill her 
husband with ecstasy. 

It is more likely, said Ander- 
son, that a woman wi^l marry 
John Smith who "lives in Kan- 
bas and earns every cent by hard 



Enores, and eats unlimited quan- 
tities of pork and cabbage." 

From these dubious begin- 
nings, the College of Home Eco- 
nomics has grown through many 
intermediate steps to what we 
find today. 

KEDZIE HALL was the first 
building to be erected in the 
United States for the exclusive 
teaching of domestic science and 
art. In 1926 quarters switched 
to newly constructed Calvin hall. 

In 1961 Justin hall, the first 
fully air-conditioned structure 
on campus, was opened. Until 
that time classes in home eco- 
nomics were in Calvin. 

ENROLLMENT in the College 
of Home Economics reached a 
wartime high of 841 in 1940, 
then dropped to a post-war low 
of 479 in 1959. 

In the paBt few years it has 
climbed again to a new all-time 
high of 1,030 in 1964. 



According to Dr. Richard 

Morse, head of the family 
economics department, 
there is a demand for family 
economics workers in com- 
munity action programs in 
the state, hut there are not 
workers available at thiB 
time. 

THE FIELD study course 
would serve as a contribu- 
tion to the state in the 
poverty programs being ad- 
ministered. A big demand 
is presently shown in* the 
area of consumer education. 

The new course also 
would be an aid to family 
management within the 
state's welfare departments. 

Utility and appliance 
companies need home econ- 
omists who can help the 
consumer understand ap- 
pliances and offer instruc- 
tion in their use and care. 

The Field Study in Family 



Economics is designed "to 
train persons to fill these 

needs. 

Last fall a workshop 
aimed at increasing the 
public understanding of pro- 
grams of the poor was con- 
ducted on campus. 

The Kansas Workshop on 
Low- Income Families, as it 
was termed, grew out of the 
national Home Economics 
Association meeting two 
years ago. 

THE WORKSHOP was 

divided into studies of the 
city's poor, the rural poor 
and the welfare poor. 

Workshoppers discussed 
three methods of working 
with the poor. They were 
the use of vocational home- 
in a k i n g programs, total 
school programs and adult 
education by the coopera- 
tive extension service. 



The first homecoming football 
game was K-State versus the 
University of Kansas on Oct. 23, 
1915. A snake dance paraded 
the freshmen before half-time 



labor. He tears his clothes, spectators. 




CALL 
PR 8-9406 

and get 

48-HOUR DELIVERY 

ON MOST PURCHASES 



Need something in a hurry? Just dial Wards to 
place your Catalog order. It's that easy . . . that fast! 
Wards delivers most purchases within 48 hours. Shop 
the "Hot Line"— no traffic, no weather, no waiting. 
And you save at Wards. 

413 POYNTZ 
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FORMING A FASHION, a coed drapes material on a manikin 
constructed in a class in the Col lege of Home Economics. The 
manikin is constructed of muslin over cotton padding, 

■ 

Graduates, Faculty Assist 
In International Programs 



Home economics at K-Statc 
has taken an international view- 
point as (acuity and graduates 
go abroad to assist with home 
economics programs In other 
countries. 

Dean Doretta Hoffman has set 
the pace for this International 
emphasis. In 1968, she partici- 
pated in the 10th International 
Congress of Home Economics In 
Paris and later visited the Soviet 
Union. 

IN JANUARY 1965, Dean 
Hoffman visited India. She 
evaluated the present status and 
potentiality for home economics 
and higher education at the 
newly-established Andhra Pra- 
desh Agricultural University in 
Hyderabad, the Indian university 
with which K-State has a con- 
tract under the auspices of the 
U.S. Agency tor International 



the family and child develop- 
ment department, Is the first of 
a team of four home economics 
faculty members who will be 
going to India during the next 
two years. Dr. Stlth will be in 
India for six months helping to 
expand a home economics pro- 
gram at Andhra Pradesh Uni- 
versity. 

HKYKKAL K-STATE home 
economics graduates are work- 
ing with the Peace Corps, church 
missions and as exchange teach- 



Last fall she visited another 
of K-State's contract univer- 
sities, Ahmadu Bello University 
in Northern Nigeria. 

Dr. Marjorl* stlth. head of 

Home Ec Revises 
Core Requirements 

Students now take a basic 12- 
hour core of home economics 
courses, replacing the previous 
requirement of 2 8 hours of basic 
home economics studies. This al- 
lows students greater flexibility 
and more opportunity for spe- 
cialisation in their field. 

There are six courses ranging 
from one to three hours of credit, 
which comprise the 1 2-hour home 
economics core. The courses are 
Introduction to Home Economics, 
Design for Contemporary Uving, 
Food for Man, Human Relations, 
Family Economics and ' Home 
Economics Seminar. 

In almost all eases, the num- 
ber of unrestricted electees has 
been increased giving students 
more choice and opportunity to 
Pi « »j» individualised program 



College Claims Homemaker 




Kansas homemakers can co*nt 
lve ' a » K - 8tate *« 

slty's home 
sion program. 

In most communities and in 
each of the 105 counties in the 
state homemakers from teen- 
age brides to senior citizens take 
part in the many phases of the 
program. Kansas homemakers 
are influenced by information 
and skills they learn by partici- 
pating. 

MANY THOUSAND Kansas 
women are members of the 
home demonstration units oper- 
ating in urban and rural areas. 
Others take part in home eco- 
nomics extension public meet- 
ings, workshops, demonstrations 
and special interest meetings. 

Still more homemakers read 
press release* and bulletins, lis- 
ten to radio and television pro- 
grams by county 



These young professionals are 
putting their knowledge to work 
and learning at the same time. 
K-State's College of Home Eco- 
nomics not only has many grad- 
uates going Into the Peace Corps, 
It has also been one of the na- 
tional training centers for Peace 
Corps volunteers. 

OTHER STUDENTS remain In 
this country to participate in 
Headstart and other state and 
federal programs working with 
disadvantaged families. 

Students are involved In many 
activities and events within the 
College of Home Economics. All 
students may join the K-State 
student chapter of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Each group concentrates its 
program and activities in one 
phase of home economics. Inter- 
est groups which students may 
loin are nursing, teaching, pro- 
fessional foods, family and child 
development, clothing and tex- 
tiles, journalism, extension, de- 
sign, family economics and gen- 
eral. 

ACTIVITIES of the interest 
groups Include sponsoring the 
K-State Best Dressed Girl con- 
test ; working at the handicapped 
children's nursery school; mak- 
ing Christmas cards by silk 
screen painting; serving a Ger- 
man foreign foods dinner; and 
editing and distributing the 
Justin Mirror, a newspaper which 
goes out once a semester to high 
schools In Kansas. 

Coordinating the activities of 



ics agents and extension special- 
ists from K-State. 

The home economics extension 
program is the part of the edu- 
cational program of the Kansas 
Extension Service concerned 
with the home and family living. 

THE PROGRAM is sponsored 
cooperatively by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, K- 
State as the state's land-grant 
institution and the county ex- 
tension service. County home 
economists in each county per- 
sonalize the program. 

Into the classroom, usually a 
home or a comraunitty meeting 
center, the extension program 
brings the most recent informa- 
tion on foods, nutrition, health, 
safety, clothing, textiles, hous- 
ing, home furnishings, equip- 
ment, home management, child 
development, family relations 
plus citizenship and cultural 



HOMEMAKERS 
ers for the different . 
present the lesson at the home 
demonstration unit meetings. 
These leaders receive training 
from extension home economics 
specialists and from their county 
home economics agent. 

Dr. Doretta Hoffman, dean of 
the College of Home Economics, 
says that the College has a Btudy 
program for homemakers in 
every county and when a county 
home economics agent or exten- 
sion specialist from K-State con- 
ducts a meeting, or when a home 
demonstration unit meets, the 
women attending can be called 
"off-campus students of the Uni- 
versity." 

Home economics extension has 
another tie with K-State. 
Smurthwaite hall, a coopera- 
tive house for women, Is a major 
project of the Kansas Home 
Demonstration Council. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING, a coed in Interior Design til in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics works with a plan and specified 
requirements from the American Institute of Design. 

Home Planners Train 
In living-in' Situation 



Two houses on campus (unc- 
tion as a laboratory for coeds and 
also serve as their living quar- 
ters. 

Margaret Ahlborn Lodge and 
Ellen Richards Lodge. College 
Creek Road, are managed by 
about six coeds every four weeks 
or 24 coeds per semester. 

IN STUDYING family manage- 
ment and its resources in rela- 
tion to its goals, the lab pro- 
gram includes six major prob- 



They are: (1) food planning 
management — based on $1.25 



Freshman Groups 
Discuss Interests 

Receiving attention in the 
College of Home Economics are 
freshman orientation confer- 
ences. Groups of several fresh- 
men meet with their adviser, 
who is a faculty member from 
the dean's office, twice a month 
during the fall semester to dis- 
cuss topics of interest and con- 
cern to them. 

Students are divided into these 
groups according to major field 
of interest. These conferences 
■give students a chance to discuss 
and learn more about careers 
and opportunities In their field. 
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students majoring in general 
me economics. These confer- 
ence groups are planned to as- 
sist the student in deciding upon 
a specific major. A senior stu- 
dent who is a member of Phi 
Upailon Omicron. home 



the 



per person dally and recom- 
mended nutritive requirements; 
(2) food preparation manage- 
ment-actual preparation and 
serving of food a variety of ways 
to learn time management and 
conservation of nutritive value: 

(3) Laundry management — 
care of man-made fabrics and 
use of modern equipment; (i) 
house care management — « vac- 
ation and use of cleaning prod- 
ucts and equipment : (5) assist- 
ant food preparation manager 
— learning to follow instructions 
and carry out various types of 
food service; and (6) laundry 
management division — helps in 
fabric care and use of new 
cleaning products. 

EACH COED spends five days 
on each problem. Then she ro- 
tates to a new one until at the 
end of four weeks every coed has 
completed six problems. 

The home management pro- 
gram is a "llving-tn" situation 
based on seeing that three prin- 
ciples In planning, controlling 
and evaluation are executed. 

A PROBLEM which involves 
the coeds as a group are special 
guest functions. These may be 
of different types, such as eve- 
ning dessert or buffet supper. 

Two lecture classes meet 
weekly when students can com- 
pare notes and findings. Per- 
sons in other areas of home eco- 
nomics often take this lecture 
for an overview of the situation. 



The man who smoked in the 
early 1900s was a daring man 
of considerable stature in his 
own set, but his type was not 
welcome on the KSAC campus. 
He had to ditch his cigarette 
he walked through the 
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A Honda will circumvent parking lots and take 
you directly to your destination. And, you'll have 
a lot more fun getting there. As for economy, 
prices start about $215*! And you'll meet the 



Writs American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
SO, Garoena, California © 1966 AHM 
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The KSU Music Department Proudly Presents 

the 1966-67 

KSU CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 



Incomparable Chamber Music Performed by World-Renowned Artists 



Tin* rilHUitrW 1 Hush Series metis your support. 

If you art' Interested In becoming m Contributor to the Herh*«. 
please emilncl the K-Htnte Music l»c|Mirtmcnt at Jh MM1. 
ext. »tM». r«r further I lift nutation. 
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( Puerto liico) 

V4 YE Mil Kit IT— Thursiliij 



THE A EOIJ AN <J1 WKTKT (Eittilnntl) 

IM TUItKli IS — Tuesday 

Founded In 1037, the Aeolian HtrinK Quartet has been ac- 
< hiimcd by the public and |>n^ in Kiiglnml and abroad for 
its (listinniiisli.a playing. The I .on don- bused group !« making 
ItN Tlrnt lour or the Tutted Slates this year. You will enjoy 
thtH group of oulstmiding 



Hon I Vent or inn, a woodwind Mtatrti truces Its 
to the 71 h Army Quintet which complimented the 7th Army 
Orchestra during Its brilliant period. Wtlh the orcheatra, the 
•mi inlet preM-iileil concerts in the tier man eullural center to 
grent public acceptance and eritleiil acclaim. This rnneert 
should uul be mlsaert. 

Plan Now To Attend— Purchase Your Tickets Immediately 
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Students congregated in the classroom of 
a multiversity, each one more than a num- 
ber— a face, an individual personality. The 
personalities blend to mold the character of 
the University. 



— 



Student Advisory Program 
Attains New Perspective 



With K-State's new com- 
puter enrollment system, 
the University's advisory 
program takes on a re- 
newed importance. 

Proper advising is neces- 
sary for fulfillment of ma- 
chine enrollment and re- 
quires a certain amount of 
discipline from advisers and 
students. 

A STUDENT is assigned 
an adviser within his de- 
partment, and the adviser 
assists the student indi- 
vidually throughout his 
University career. 

Prior to computer enroll- 
ment it was not uncommon 
for a student to bypass his 
adviser and enter registra- 
tion without a planned class 



Meeting with his adviser 
the student prepares a se- 
lection of courses for the 
next semester. Alternate 
courses also are listed. 

WITHOUT an adviser the 
student would not have ac- 
cess to the necessary enroll- 
ment procedures. 

The one mark sense card 
carries all information for 
the enrollment. 



Card Punchers Add Zip 



Enrolling nearly 11,000 
students in less than two 
hours this fall will replace 
a procedure which took 
three days to complete. 

Machine enrollment, by a 
1410 IBM computer, will be 
instituted this fall to meet 
a demanding need to expe- 
dite registration procedures 
here. The adaption of 
mechanized enroll- 
ment comes after sporadic 
complaints by students and 
faculty alike to make regis- 
tration less than a frustra- 
tion. 

K-STATE'S enrollment 
figures for last fall showed 
about a 10 per cent increase 
over enrollment two years 
ago. Officials predict this 
jump is indicative of years 
to come. Machine enroll- 
ment is but a beginning of 
varied procedural changes 
which must be functional to 
meet the demanding needs 
of keeping a university me- 
chanically solvent. 

Machine enrollment in- 
corporates the present ad- 
visory system, after which 
students mark course pref- 
erence cards to be fed into 
the computer for scheduling. 
The computer plan was 
instituted this spring for 
all students' enrollment in 
the fall. 

ADVANTAGES to the in- 
itiation of a computer pro- 
gram include a more effi- 
cient use of the University's 
physical facilities, a sta- 
bilized enrollment of sec- 
tions, a near-guarantee that 
each student will receive his 
first-choice classes and an 
eventual half-day registra- 
tion period. 

More adequate utilization 
of the University's physical 
facilities, in a sense, is in- 
terdependent with the sta- 
bilization of class enroll- 
ments. Stabilizing section 
enrollments will prevent 
overcrowding of one section 
while another has too few 
students. 

IT ALSO will aid the in- 



structor, who more accu- 
rately will be able to judge 
the probable size of his 
classes and consequential 
teaching practices. 

Because any arbitrary 
guessing of section numbers 
will be eliminated, officials 
contend, the student virtu- 
ally has a guarantee that he 



will receive his first-choice 
classes. The benefits in this 
area will be reaped, particu- 
larly, by upperclassmen who 
now may find it difficult to 
schedule classes required for 
graduation. 

A one-day registration 
period seemingly will be 
beneficial to all. 



'Cats May Participate 
In German Exchange 

Each year several students eligible from all colleges 
receive full University scholarships' to participate in a 
student exchange program with Justus Liebig University 
in Giessen, Germany, and the University of Munich. 

Six undergraduate students were chosen this year to 
attend Justus Liebig University and one student received 
a scholarship to the University of Munich for the '66-67 
term. 

THE EXCHANGE program was established in 1960 
through the efforts of President James A. McCain. In 
1960 only one student was sent to Germany, but every 
year since 1963, six students have received scholarships 
to Justus Liebig and one student has been sent to Munich. 

According to Dr. Marjorie Adams, assistant dean of arts 
and sciences, applications are available each year for stu- 
dents to apply for the program. The scholarship recipients 
are chosen by a University- wide scholarship committee 
on the students' knowledge of the German language, 
academic ability and "flexibility of mind", Dean Adams 
said. 

BOTH K -ST ATE and German students receive a monthy 
stipend from their respective universities. 

In letters to the office of International activities, It- 
State students report the scholarship ii sufficient to pro- 
vide them with basic needs and still allow enough money 
for some traveling. 

All students In the program are free to choose their own 
courses and their own living accommodations. 

GRADE 8 are not used in the German educational sys- 
tem, so K -State students must validate all credit they 
wish to receive from Germany through examinations 
taken when they return. 

The program between the three universities also In- 
volves the exchange of professors and professional publi- 
cations. 

"IN COMPARING the number of students in the ex- 
change programs, we have a substantial advantage over 
the two German universities, Joseph Hajda, acting di- 
rector of international activities at K-State, said. 

Thirty-three K-State students and one faculty member 
have participated in the exchange in comparison to 20 
German students and two professors, Hajda said. 



Library Shuffles Books, Adds Services 



A student must secure a 
permit to enroll from the 
dean of his college. This 
permit enables the student 
to meet with his adviser to 
complete a mark sense card, 
to be fed into the computer 
for 

A 

with his adviser to complete 
enrollment forms. Advisers 
are informed as to the 
courses needed for his ad- 



K-Staters this fall will find Far- 
rell Library better suited to their 
needs than have students of previous 
years. 

No longer will the library be 
divided into circulation, reference and 
reserve rooms. The division is made 
in terms of subject matter. 

The lower floor will house books 
and serials of science, the second 
floor will have social science and the 
third floor will be given over to hu- 



If a student needs a book or refer- 
he will look for the call num- 
ber in the card catalogues on first 
floor. On each floor a specialist will 
be in charge to aid the student in 
locating material. 

With stack areas open to students, 



Books are checked out at the appro- 
priate desks. 

Another change in the library is the 
adoption of the Library of Congress 
classification to replace the Dewey 
Decimal System. 

Other library improvements include 
an audio-visual department where 
students may listen to recordings or 
view slides and film projections. 

Library officials say a library 
should not be a museum. It should be 
a place in which a student can find his 
way easily — in which he is at home. 
The emphasis should be on placing a 
book in the student's hands rather 
than on getting it back. 

Many students come to the Univer- 
sity from small schools where librar- 
ies are not maintained. While the 
library staff and the Department of 



English work together to give library 
instruction to all in-coming fresh- 
men, a library still must be so ar- 
ranged that a student can find his 
way about easily. 

In addition to the services of the 
central library, specialized collections 
are available: chemistry In Willard 
hall, architecture In Seaton hall, 
physics in the Physical Science build- 
ing, veterinary medicine in Vet hall 
and Journalism In Kedzie hall. 

Several departments also maintain 
reading rooms or small libraries with 
departmental Information. • 
Richard Farley, library director at 
State Teachers College, has 
appointed director of libraries 
here. He replaces Joseph Kraus who 
resigned to accept a similar position 
at Illinois State University, Normal, 

m. 



Now, have your banking 

■ 



account waiting for you 
when you arrive at K-State! 



It's simple and convenient to take care 
of your banking needs now at the Union 
National Bank. Fill out the form below and 
mail it to us, along with your initial de- 
posit. Well make all the necessary ar- 
rangements and will have your account 
ready for you when you arrive in Manhat- 
tan. Ifs the easy way to take care of your 
banking needs! 



Union National Bank, Maftftafttvn, Kansas, 46582 



open m i ) savings account, < ) checking account, for me at the 

Union National Bank. Enclosed is my initial deposit of $ 

| Please send my monthly bank statement to my ( ) home address, ( ) 

. * : . f ■ ; •' . •'. : / ' ........ .... 

Name.. 

Address at home I i 

Address at KSU | 

^ XjOcal Bank Reference * * • | 



Remember, the friendly people at the 

Union National Bank 

want to serve 




• FREE PERSONALIZED CHECKS ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

• NO MINIMUM BALANCE OUR DRIVE-IN BANK AND FREE 

• PREPAID ACCOUNTS PARKING LOT AT THE CORNER OF 

• TRAVELERS CHECKS 3RD AND HUMBOLDT. 

• SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 



1 



The Union National Bank 



College of Agriculture 
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National Demand Challenges Ag College 



A recent land-grant col- 
lege bulletin indicates that 
about 15,000 agriculture 
graduates are needed each 
year throughout the United 
States. Demand for trained 
agricultural workers is ex- 
pected to increase in future 
years, Dr. Carroll Hess, 
agriculture dean, says. 

K-STATK is among the 
nation's leading universi- 
ties with the curricula, fac- 
ulty and facilities required 
to prepare students who can 
fill these job demands. 

The K-State College of 
Agriculture has more than 
100 instructors, 85 of whom 
have Ph.D. degrees. 

CLOSELY associated with 
classroom activities in the 
College is the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Re- 
search projects range from 
soil studies to development 
of hybrid wheat. 

The greatest demand for 
agriculture graduates is in 
sales and management posi- 
tions with agricultural busi- 
ness and industries, Dr. 
Hess points out. 

He adds that many of the 
highest paid, and most in- 
fluential persons are sales- 
men. Agricultural sales and 
management offer more 
than three times as many 
jobs for students with de- 
grees as in any other area. 

IN KANSAS, agribusi- 
nessess represent one of the 
strongest segments of the 



Bringing agricul- 
tural knowledge to the resi- 
dents of the state, profes- 
sors, administrators and 
students In the College of 
Agriculture participate in 
state-wide conferences for 
vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. 

Fourteen confer- 
ences were conducted in one 
week last year. 

THE PURPOSE of the 

conferences was to aid high 
school teachers to plan pro- 
grams, inform students of 
the job outlook and to 
create student interest in 
attending college. 

The College also offers a 
"refresher - reunion" for 



ing and animal and plant 



auuumnumtnmn iii i i m i i mmca 

The College of Agricul- 
ture, like other areas at the 
University, is experiencing 
increased demand for its 
trained graduates. Agricul- 
ture, particularly In Kansas, 
is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in state economics. 

The Experiment Station 
and the Extension Service 
provides off-campus liaisons 
between the College a nd the • 
people of the state of Kan- 



t Ag^cuUjire MftJgN^ftg 
beyonil mali's preVldtis con- 
ception of the farmer? plow- 
ing an unkempt- field. - To- 
day agriculture is a profes- 
Bion. encompassing all the 
research and technical 
knowledge required for its 
proper use in benefitting 
man's ever-increasing needs. 

mmmmx mmim t mtm ttmmm 

economy. A high percent- 
age of the new industries graduates to visit informally 
established in the state each with specialists in farm 
year are related to agricul- management leader- 
ture. ship, agricultural engineer- 



About the Dean 



Dr. Carroll Hess assumed 
duties as dean of the College 
of Agriculture from Dr. Glenn 
Beck, .who vacated the post to 
become vice-president for agri- 
culture. 

Hess received his B.S. from 
Pennsylvania State University, 
and his M.S. and Ph.D. degreeB 
from Iowa State University. 
He formerly taught at each of 
these schools and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
He has served with the Pro- 
duction Economics Research 
division of the USDA at Cor- 
nell University. 




A choice of two to three 
jobs ranging in starting sal- 
aries from an average of $6,- 
500 annually to an average 
of $11,000 (depending on 
the applicant's amount of 
college training) awaited 
students graduated this 
spring from agriculture col- 
leges in the 12-state North 
Central Region which in- 
cludes Kansas, according to 
Dr. Hess. 

THESE salaries are pri- 
marily for non-farm jobs 
although they are related 
to agriculture and the role 
agriculture has in the eco- 
nomic and social develop- 
ment of the world's people. 

The agriculture picture is 
changing rapidly, Dr. Hess 
explains. Only about one- 
fourth of today's K-6tate 
B.S. degree graduates in 
agriculture return to the 
farm because modern farm- 
ing methods have decreased 
the need for farm workers. 

ABOUT ONE-THIRD of 

the B.S. graduates go to 
graduate school and the re- 

ing agribusinesses, indus- 
try airf ^other> areas Tehtted 
to agriculture. >. 
The trend of agriculture 
' colleges today is to train 
personnel who can handle 
the marketing, processing, 
distribution and* transporta- 
tion of farm products. 

INCREASING numbers of 
persons also are needed as 
researchers, educators and 
conservationists, Hess says. 

Banks, food processing 
industries, landscape firms, 
communications media, city 
planning groups, govern- 
ments and educational in- 
stitutions are examples of 
the variety of organizations 
looking to agricultural col- 
leges for a supply of trained 
personnel. 




MATURITY OF MEAT, fat between the ribs and marbling are 

among the qualities which students in the College of Agri- 
culture look for when they inspect meat for a judging class, 



Or. Carroll 



GROCERY PRICES 

Don't Vary Much from Store to Store 

Compare Ours and Then Add These Thoughtful 

Conveniences: 



Agri Graduates Part Ways 



Placement records ot Frank 
Carpenter, assistant dean of the 
College or Agriculture, show 
that in 1965 there were 151 K- 
Btate graduates who earned a 
B.S. degree in agriculture. 

Thirty-eight of these elected 
to enroll for additional study in 
graduate school; 33 went Into 
farming and farm management; 
28 joined business and industrial 
firms; 15 were employed by 
educational institutions and 
services; 14 went into military 
service and seven Into govern- 
ment work. Sixteen ere engaged 
in various other kinds of activ- 
ity- 



Carpenter points out that 1966 
graduates with Ph.D. degrees 
have estimated starting salary 
opportunities which average 
•ibout $327 more a month than 
1SC6 graduates with B.S. de- 
grees, 



Checks rushed free 
Kent floor polisher* 
Deliver} service 
Imported native foods for 
iuternatiomil students 



Lot* of free parking 1 
All coupons redeemed 
Old- fashioned service 
Coffee makers to loan 

two sixes 



The Stadium was planned and 
constructed as a memorial to stu- 
dents who died in the armed 
forces during World War I. The 
west wing was completed in Sep- 
tember, IMS. It was In use a 
year earlier, however, for a 
Homecoming battle against the 
University of Kansas. The east 
wing was completed in 1924. 



Open charge accounts to upperclassmen — graduate students 

—faculty— staff 

BOTTGER'S 

AGGIEVILLE'S IGA 

It's so nice to say "Charge it" 
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TAKING TIME to assist a 4-H youth with a project, an agri- 
culture student explains the operation of a tractor. More than 
one-third of all K-State students have been or are 4-H Club 
members. 

Agri Goes International 
In Nigeria, India Projects 



International programs at K- 

State are regarded as a fourth 

dimension in higher education 

and on the same plane as the 

University's involvement in 

teaching research and extension, 
according to Dr. Robert Bo- 
hanan, director of K-State's In- 
ternational agricultural pro- 
gram. 

IMtKMKNTLY, K-State haB the 

Juco Ag Transfers 
Can List 68 Hours 

Junior college transfer stu- 
dents can obtain 88 full-credit 
semester hours toward any Col- 
lege of Agriculture degree. 

At the request of Kansas jun- 
ior college deans, the College of 
Agriculture at K-State has de- 
veloped a common group of 
courses for students who plan 
to transfer after two years of 
school at another college. 

K-State, and especially the 
College of Agriculture, is trying 
to work as closely as possible 
with small Kansas colleges. 

Courses listed will not only 
work for students coming from 
junior and small Kansas col- 
leges, but from any college In 
the United States. 



Agency for International Devel- 
opment contracts in India and 
Nigeria. In each of these coun- 
tries K-State Is assisting devel- 
oping nations develop a stronger 
teaching- research-extension sys- 
tem which will speed up agri- 
cultural development and result 
in increased production of food 
and fibre for hungry nations. 

K-State has been working In 
India since 1956. Presently Dr, 
A. I). Weber is Chief of Party of 
the K-State team at Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural University, 
Hyderabad, India. The staff con- 
sists of five advisers in the fields 
of research, veterinary medicine, 
extension and home science. 

THK MOKK1AN project was 
started in 1964 under the di- 
rection of Dr. K V. Olson, head 
of the agronomy department, 
who served as the first Chief of 
Party. Now — beginning its third 
year in operation — there is a 
staff of 15 working in the fields 
of veterinary medicine, agron- 
omy, agricultural engineering, 
extension, administration, agri- 
cultural economics and animal 
husbandry. 

Returning staff members who 
serve as teachers, researchers or 
in extension are able to Incor- 
porate a background of realistic 
appraisal of some of the foreign 
agricultural production prob- 
i hungry world. 



SHOP WITH FRIENDLY 
MANHATTAN FOLKS 

WHO DEPEND ON YOU 

Am) 

ON WHOM YOU CAN DEPEND 





Ben Franklin 

In the nine Hills Shopping Center 





AMIDST CULTURE PATCHES dotting a table 
in the bacteriology laboratory in Bushnell 
hall, a student carefully filters a solution for 



use in a research project. Bacteriologists 
now are experimenting with molecular 
biology. 



Expert Ag Researchers Aid 
Unique Classroom Teaching 



The Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has signifi- 
cance to all concerned with te- 
state. For students, it is the 
only college or university in tbe 
state which provides the uniqne 
opportunity to be taught by 
actual agricultural researchers. 
Also, the experiment station pro- 
vides opportunities for supple- 
mentary employment. 

IN THE COLLEGE of Agri- 
culture, approximately $190,000 
in station funds is budgeted for 
student 



ment station funds also are 

budgeted tor student employ- 
ment in departments of other 
colleges at K-State. 

Federal monies contribute 
about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars to support tbe ex- 
periment station. Non-federal 
support of the station amounts 
to about $3.5 million. 

THE STATION employs 56 
professional workers exclusively 
for research, mostly at outlying 
stations or concerned with out- 
lying work In agronomic re- 



One-third of Staters Claim 
Former 4-H Membership 



Nearly one of every three stu- 
dents at K -St ate is a former 4-H 
Club member. About 40 per 
cent of them come from urban 
areas, dispelling the old image 
that 4-H is for farm youth only. 

STATISTICS in the 4-H office 



Tornado Fells 
Ag Research 

A June 8 tornado swept across 
1,000 acres of agricultural re- 
search land adjacent to the K- 
State campus causing extensive 
loss of facilities and equipment. 

In addition to material losses, 
portions of agricultural research 
work will be delayed or can- 
celed for one year. Combined 
losses from the storm will run 
to nearly $4 million. 

Debris from buildings and ma- 
chinery was scattered across the 
agronomy fields. Many agron- 
omy test fields were severely 
damaged, especially plots of hy- 
brid wheat. A seedhouse con- 
taining breeding lines of corn 
and soybeans was listed as an 
irreplaceable loss. 

Many of the damaged build- 
ings will be rebuilt in their 
present locations. In 
with long-range camp 

buildings will be 



at K-State show that 3,257 of 
the 10,681 students enrolled at 
K-State during the 1965 fall se- 
mester were former Club mem- 



Serving the youth of Kansas 
— both urban and rural — 
through 4-H is only one of the 
multiple services of the Kansas 

Cooperative Extension Service 
directed by Dr. Harold 



in 



of 



URBAN localities throughout 
the state are looking to Exten- 
sion for increasing service 
such areas as home management, 
nutrition, family relations, child 
development, landscaping 
yards and gardens, insect con 
trol. business financing and 
marketing. 

Increasing demands for highly 
technical and specialised in- 
formation by farmers, agri-busi- 
nesses and area economic devel- 
opment planners is resulting in 
the establishment of area exten- 
sion offices in various sectors of 
the state, Director Jones says. 

"EXTENSION does not Intend 
to absndon existing programs In 
order to serve these new needs," 
Jones says. New agricultural re- 
search Information will continue 
to be transmitted to the farmer 
as rapidly as possible. 

Today's rural farmers have a 
high level of scientific under 
sunding and they constantly 
seek and apply technical infor- 
provided through 
research an 
of K-State. 



search. More Important is the 
fact that 190 professional work- 
ers are employed Jointly as re- 
searchers and teachers. 

Eleven are Joint research, 
teaching and extension workers. 
A total of 256 persons contribute 
to the research effort of the 
station. Converted to a full-time 
equivalent basis, there are 164 
professional research workers in 
the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

THE EXPERIMENT station 
is a strong ally of the Graduate 
School here. It has research 
projects In six colleges of the 
University. Interested graduate 
students are encouraged to seek 
research asBlstantships to sup- 
plement their graduate study 
program. 

The experiment station sup- 
ports research In all nine depart- 
ments of the College of Agricul- 
ture. Also it supports all re- 
search conducted in four depart- 
ments of the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and In five de- 
partments of the College of 
Home Economics. 

SIMILARLY research in elev- 
en departments of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, in three de- 
partments of tbe College of Engi- 
neering and in tbe College of 
Commerce Is supported by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Five branch stations comprise 
part of tbe Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These con- 
duct research concerned with 
livestock, crops, soils and agri- 
cultural engineering. The sta- 
tion also has 12 experiment 
fields operated by the Depart- 
ments of Agronomy and Horti- 
culture. Each of these outlying 
research centers provides em- 
ployment and training possibil- 
ities for students in the College 
of Agriculture. 



For diversion from their dally 
routine at the turn of the cen- 
tury, "Students cooked beef over 
a camp fire and tried to Imagine 
that nothing could be more 
thrilling. Blankets were taken 
along in a laundry bag and 
chaperones neglected." Today, 
this is replaced with a group of 
students bopping into a car and 
driving out to a lonely spot for 
a 
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Enrollment Pacemaker 
Draws Top Personnel 



The K-State College of 
Agriculture con- 
sistently ranks among the 
nation's top schools which 
are training personnel for 
agricultural - related ca- 
reers. In 1964 the largest 
numerical enrollment in- 
crease in any of the 68 land- 
grant institutions was re- 
corded by K-State's College 
of Agriculture. 

With a 46 per cent enroll- 
ment jump, K-State's Col- 
lege also made a larger per- 
centage increase than any 
of the university agricul- 
tural colleges in the nation 
during the two-year period, 
1963-65. 

UNDERGRADUATE en- 
rollment at K-State during 
the fall of 1966 was 984— 
166 more than the 828 re- 
corded in 1964. . 

The College of Agricul- 
ture is one of tbe fastest 
growing units, percentage 
wise, on the K-State cam- 
pus. This is true nation- 
wide. In the past two years 
agriculture, enroll- 
ment across tbe country has 
grown faster than college 
enrollments as a whole. 

DEAN CARROLL Hess 
credits the increase in en- 
rollment In agriculture to 
such factors as a decrease 
in dropouts and dismissals, 



and more potential students 
becoming aware of the job 
opportunities in agricul- 
ture and related industries. 

There is a surprising in- 
crease in the number of 
agriculture majors from 
cities, Hess says. This can 
be credited, in part, to the 
addition of curricula in such 
areas as biochemistry, re- 
tail floriculture, bakery 
management and pre-fores- 
try, he says. 

THERE IS a growing 
trend for more women to 
enroll in agriculture, the 
Dean points out. During 
the spring semester of 1965- 
66, 32 women were enrolled. 

Thirteen were studying 
retail floriculture, eight ani- 
mal husbandry, five horti- 
culture, three biochemistry, 
two general agriculture and 
one agriculture journalism. 

Hatch Act Gives Rim 

io cxponmvni stations 

Agricultural research in the 
United States was stimulated by 
the passage of the Hatch Act In 
1887. This enabled Kansas and 
other states to establish agricul- 
tural experiment stations In con- 
nection with land-grant Institu- 
tions. 

Federal support, to perpetuate 
agricultural experiment stations, 
was assured by the aet and sub- 
sequent acts which 
original Hatch Aet. 
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College of Education 
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Department Matures to College in 16 Years 4 



A Department of Education, officially 
recognized, appeared first in 1910 as a phase 
of the work in Extension, appearing in the 
1913-14 catalogue as a three-teacher De- 
partment of Residence Instruction under the 
leadership of Professor E. L. Holton. 

During the next 37 or 38 years, growth 
was unspectacular but steady, K -State be- 
came known as an important source of 
ondary teachers, especially in the sciences, 
mathematics, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Also during this period, the name 
of the department was changed to reflect 
the fact that all courses in psychology were 
taught In the department. 

In 1951, pressures for expansion In both 
education and psychology were recognized 
in the creation of a separate Department 
of Psychology . It was responsible for all 
aspectB of that field except educational psy- 
chology which stayed in the Department of 
Education. 

Rapid growth in teacher education, which 
followed the creation of separate depart- 
ments, was partly due to a new four-year 
curriculum in elementary education which 
featured subject matter areas of concentra- 
tion and a reduced emphasis on professional 
education courses — features which gave it 
an Important advantage over typical teach- 
ers-college currlculums by anticipating fu- 
ture changes in elementary schools. 

More important than an accelerated rate 
of growth during the next 10 years was the 
growing realization in the University com- 
munity that the multiple-purpose institu- 
tion, like K-State, is the ideal situation In 
which to educate teachers. 

Also, because of the realization that 
teacher education is an all-institution re- 
sponsibility, a more adequate administra- 
tive basis for the professional aspect of 
teacher education waB provided in 1963 by 
the creation of a semi -autonomous School 



Aboi^t the Dean 



William Colfield 
was educated In the 
South, but came 
north to assume the 
post ot dean of the 
College of Educa- 
tion. He received 
his Ph. D. from the 
University of Iowa 
In 1954. 

Before coming to 
K-State. he taught 
at Auburn, Colum- 
bia, Ohio State and 
Northern Illinois 
Universities. His re- 
search field of em- 
phasis is admini- 
strative behavior 




of Education, under the leadership of a 
dean, and within the structure of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

The two-year period ending July 1, 1965, 
was marked by increased enrollment in 
teacher education programs at both the un- 
dergraduate and graduate level. A Univer- 
sity-wide Advisory Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation was created and standards for ad- 
mission to teacher education programs were 
upgraded and placed in operation during 
this period. 

Several research and training projects 
supported by grants and/or contracts from 
foundations and from the federal govern- 
ment have been initiated and are now in 
various stages of completion. 

In keeping with the concept that teacher 
education is a total University function, 
more extensive use will be made of joint 
faculty appointments between the College 
of Education and the various departments 
within the University. 

Another milestone was reached in July, 
1965, with the creation of the College of 
Education as an autonomous unit within 
the University structure. The program of 
the new College will encompass upper di- 
vision and graduate study. 

Students desiring the degree Bachelor of 
Science (Secondary Education) or Bachelor 
of Science in Elementary Education enroll 
in a, general curriculum for the first two 
years and then transfer to the College of 
Education at the junior level. 

Students desiring to prepare for careers 
in teaching at the secondary level may pur- 
sue other degree programs and maintain 
enrollment In one of the other colleges 
(Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics). 

However, all students desiring careers in 
teaching, irrespective of the degree pro- 
gram in which they enroll, must gain ad- 
mission to the teacher education program 
at the end of the sophomore year. 

Student teaching represents a fitting 
climax for the four-year program in teacher 
education. The potential teacher makes 
application for student teaching in the 
junior year and if qualified is enrolled in 
this activity in either first or second semes- 
ter of the senior year. The student teacher 
spends one week in September of the senior 
year as an observer in a public school. 

This is followed later in the year with a 
seven-week period of teaching under the 
supervision of cooperating public school 
teacher. 

During the seven-week period the student 
is visited at least five times by a University 
faculty member. Approximately 500 stu- 
dents completed the training participation 
assignment in the 1965-6& academic year. 




"ONE. TWO. THREE— LEAN I" Action games or songs are 
part of student teaching in the elementary school. Here a 
student leads her 'practice' class In a set of exercises, before *^ 
going on to learn the three R's. 
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Teaching— 1st Grad Choice 



Teaching outnumbers all other 
vocational objectives or K-State 
graduates. During the last cal- 
endar year 31 per cent of the 
bachelors degrees granted repre- 
sented the completion of teacher 
education programs. 

THERE WERE twice as many 
teachers as engineers, the sec- 
ond largest professional group. 
Programs pursued by these 
graduates represent preparation 
to teach at all levels from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth 
grade, and. In all teaching fields 
except Latin. 

The University's achievements 
in teacher education, however, 
are not to be equated totally 
with Che achievements of the Col- 
lege of Education. The College 
does have a central and unique 
responsibility, but the very na- 
ture of the teaching profession 



or the University share in 
total responsibility. 

THIRTY DEPARTMENTS in 
the Colleges of Arts and Sciences. 
Home Economics. ; Agriculture, 
Commerce and Engineering con- 
tribute in varyinR degrees to the 
education of teachers. 

The broad scope and magni- 
tude of the total program Is a 
natural outcome of the exten- 
slveness and variety of the edu- 
cational resources of the Univer- 
sity together with the strong 
commitment to meet the needs 
of society which is characteristic 
of land-grant universities; and 
teachers are one of the rapidly 
expanding needs ot society. 

UnTversUy^s^^in^fvemett 01 ^n" 
teacher education is probably 
somewhat of a surprise to those 
who have not had occasion to 
revise the traditional image ot 



K-State In the light ot changing 
conditions In the society served. 

Revising the traditional image 
well might have started 65 years 
ago when Professor W. A. Mc- 
Keever introduced courses in his* 
tory of education, philosophy of 
education, and classroom meth- 
ods and management, so that 
graduates of the College who had 
elected these professional sub- 
jects would be eligible to receive 
a teacher's certificate from the 
State Board of Education. 
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In 1893, K-State had Its first 
football team. That same year 
the faculty voted that "no body 
of students shall engage in con- 
tests with other than local or- 
ganisations without the consent 
of the faculty." A baseball team 
was added in 1897. Total ath- 
letic receipts In 1898 
S8C.S0. 
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PLAYGROUND SUPERVISION is part of the training for 160 
seniors annually in elementary education who student teach 
in nearby communities. Student teaching commonly is re- 
ferred to as 'going on the block.' it is an essential part of 
professional training for students accepted into the College 
of Education at the end of their sophomore year. 

Mobile Unit Records 
Teaching Performance 

^^^^ 




In January, the College 
of Education began opera- 
tion of a mobile video-tape 
system. This innovation in 
teacher education provides 
potential teachers with an 
opportunity to view their 
own classroom perform- 
ance. 

THE STUDENT gains the 
advantage of an analysis of 
teaching performance by a 
University faculty member 
and receives suggestions 
from professors and fellow 
students directed toward the 
improvement of teaching. 
Plans now are being made 
to expand the video-tape 
system. 

The graduate program in 
teacher education has con- 
tinued to increase in size 
and scope. Many classroom 
teachers and other public 
school personnel take ad- 
vantage of courses sched- 
uled in the evening and on 
Saturday morning. Such an 

KSTA Studies 
Strict Change 

Requirements for a teaching 
certificate will become stricter 
in the next five or ten years if 
a proposal to upgrade teacher 
qualifications is passed by the 
Kansas Legislature. 

Kansas State Teacher Associa- 
tion assemblies in November 
recommended the proposal be 
studied for possible considera- 
tion for presentation to the 
Legislature. The proposal calls 
for four years of college after 
which the prospective teacher 
would receive a provisional cer- 



After a one-year internship 
program with pay. the candidate 
would have two years to earn 
his master's degree, and become 
eligible for a teaching certificate. 



arrangement makes it possi- 
ble for graduate students to 

begin programs leading to 
the master's degree. 

THE FACULTY of the 
College of Education is 
well known within the state 
and the nation. Many have 
been engaged in educational 
research, and numerous 
journal articles are pub- 
lished each year by various 
faculty members. 

All members of the edu- 
cation staff have had public 
school experience and hold 
graduate degrees from sev- 
eral of the best universities 
in the nation. With the ad- 
dition of five new staff 
members in 1966, the Col- 
lege of Education will have 
a faculty of 38. 

THE TEACHER educa- 
tion program at K-State is 
fully accredited by the Na- 
tional Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. 

One of the assets of the 
teacher education program 
is an outstanding group of 
students. Teacher educa- 
tion students consistently 
rank near the top in per- 
formance on the English 
Proficiency examination. 
They also are well repre- 
sented in the honors groups 
within the University. 

THE K-STATE chapter of 
the Student Education As- 
sociation (S.E.A.) has the 
third largest membership 
among all colleges and uni- 
versities in the United 
States. 

S.E.A., Kappa Delta Pi 
and other education organi- 
zations render many serv- 
ices to potential teachers. 



Start the School Year 
Out Right . . 






If It's A Pipe 
You're Looking 
For See 




Miller Pharmacy 



The Largest and Finest Selection of 
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Famous Brands 



Loewe 

Sasieni 

Comoy 

Heritage 

Kriswill 



$5-$50 




Jobey 
Dunhill 
Meerschaum 
Hilson 



Albertson 



Also Pipe Accessories 




Pipe Stands— Pipe Racks— Humidor 

Miller Pharmacy * 

in Aggieville f 
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LIZ MILLER 

ami NO. TAYLOR 




SHELLY BERGERHOUSE 




LINDA IRWIN 

2216 BURNETT RD. 
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Fashion Board 






ANNETTE BUCKLAND 

CAMPUS EAST APT. 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
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JEAN DILLON 

OLA BOO, KANSAS 



GINGER GREEN 

WILDCAT 6, APT. #10 



Call or write Woody's or one of our 
Fashion Board members for answers to 
your questions concerning dress at all 
Kansas State University functions. 

Call us at 913 PR 8-2901 or write Woody's, 
Aggieville, Manhattan, Kansas 66502. 
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SUSAN ALLDRITT 



12 DRURY LANS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PAM SEAMAN 
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SAUNA, KANSAS 



WELCOME STUDENTS 

TO THE 

. ■ • , . • • 

CAMPUS BOOK STORE 

■ 




K-State s largest selection of books. 

• Used Books • Art Supplies 

• New Text Books • School Supplies 

• Paperback Books • Laboratory Supplies 

• Reference Books • Personal Supplies 

■ 

■ 

* 

• Engineering Supplies • Gifts for all occasions 

ALL AT THE 

Campus Book Store 

THE STUDENT SUPERMARKET IN AGGIEVILLE 



Graduate School 
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' Graduate Students Study for Ph.D.s in 37 Areas 




CHEMISTRY GRADUATE students work on a 
preliminary problem in mercury photosen- 
sitization in preparation for their semester 



research project. Advanced study in chem- 
istry is one of 31 areas in which K-State 
awards the Ph.D. degree. 



Outside Lecturers Enhance 
Physiological Psych Project 



Last year, the physiological 
sciences program Included a new 
course in physiological psychol- 
ogy. This course Included a 
number of distinguished outside 
lecturers in the fields of physiol- 
ogy and physiological psychol- 
ogy. 

KACH of these lecturers was 
on the campus for one week and 
gave a series of lectures in the 
regular sequence of the curricu- 
lum. In addition, the partici- 
pants were available for con- 
sultation with graduate students, 
presented informal discussions 
at seminars, and worked In the 
laboratory demonstrating tech- 
niques which they have devel- 
oped in the course of their own 
activity. 

The course was attended by 
students of the Colleges of 
Veterinary Medicine, Engineer- 
ing and Arts and Sciences from 
a number of areas other than 
psychology. The lecturers in- 
cluded during the current year 
were: David Krech, Frank 
Beach, Donald Linaley, Eliot 
Stellar, Lloyd Beldler. Alan 
RechtBchaffeo, James Olds and 
Robert Galambos. 

ADDITIONAL lectures were 
presented by two K-State staff 
members: Dr. John Lott Brown, 
vice president for academic af- 
fairs; and Dr. Charles Thomp- 
son, professor of psychology. 
The participants were so selected 
that with supplementary lectures 
provided by the local staff a 
complete and balanced coverage 



of physiological psycho logy was 
made possible. 

The (-in liti si a sut for t his course 
on the part of the faculty, stu- 
dent* and outside participants 
was very great. The course will 
be repeated during the coming 
year and additional emphasis 
will be placed upon laboratory 
work. Similar courses to this 
Innovation also are planned by 
tin- Departments of Chemical 
Kugiiu-ering and English for the 
coming semester. 

KACH YKAK the Graduate 
Council sponsors a Faculty Lec- 
tureship dinner. A faculty com- 
mittee representative of all of 
the colleges in the University 
each year selects a faculty mem- 
ber distinguished for teaching, 
research, or both. A dinner is 
Held at which the recipient of 
the award gives a lecture and 
receives an honorarium. The 
program is financed by Endow- 
ment Association funds. 

"People and Bacteria" was the 
title of the talk V. D. Foltz gave 
last year after he was selected 
as the honored faculty member 
tor 1966. Other faculty mem- 
bers similarly honored during 
the #past few years have been 



Itoy Langford, psychology de- 
partment; Erie Hartley, dairy 
and poultry department; and 
Hubert Kuts. physics depart- 
ment. 



K-State's Graduate School has grown from only a few 
students 98 years ago to a school which now offers a Ph.D. 
in 31 areas of study. 

STUDENTS IN 1868 received M.S. degrees. Graduate 
School now offers six advanced degrees: M.S., M.A., Master 
of Architecture, Master of Landscape Architecture, Master 
of Regional and Community Planning, and the Ph.D. 

The development of graduate programs continues as 
several departments cooperate in planning new curricula. 

THREE NEW PH. I), degrees were added last year: food 
sciences, probability and statistics, and mathematics. 

Much of the original research conducted by graduate 
students is carried on through or in close cooperation with 
the Bureau of General Research and the Agricultural and 
Engineering Experiment Stations. 

IN ADDITION to the educational value to studentB them- 
selves, the work has made contributions to scientific 
knowledge, both theoretical and practical, and to the well- 
being of society. 

K-State has a large number of fellowships and trainee- 
ships for graduate students. There are 46 new full-support 
scholarships awarded for fall. Students receive support 
from the departments as graduate research or teaching 
assistants. 

Ml MM I'M t J HADE requirements for acceptance vary 
from department to department. 

Most require a 'B' average in the last two years of un- 
dergraduate study, depending upon the number of appli- 
cants and the number of graduate openings available in 
the department. 



About the Dean 



Dr. R. Dean Dragsdorf, acting 
dean of the Graduate School, 
joined the K-State staff In 
1948. He was a professor In 

the physics department before 
coming to the Graduate office 
as associate dean last year. His 
formal education through the 
Ph.D. was obtained at M.I.T. 

Hi> research and teaching 
interests lie In the examination 
of imperfections in solids by 
x-ray diffraction techniques. In 
crystallography and in small 
aiiRle x-ray ncatterlng. He is 
a Fellow of the American 
Physical Society, and a mem- 
ber of the American Crystallo- 
graphy Association, American 
Society ot Metals, American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgi- 
cal and Petroleum Engineering, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Sigma 
XI, Phi Kappa Phi. Pi Mu Ep- 
siloii and Uummu Sigma Delta. 



% 
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Dr. R. Daan Dragsdorf 



F. D. Farrell, president from 
1925-43, was opposed to includ- 
ing work toward a B.A. degree. 
He favored the application of the 
physical and biological sciences 
to the industries. He did, how- 
ever, cite needs for expanded li- 
brary facilities in all fields. 
Farrell Library is named for 



Welcome Students To KSU 



AND THE 



Aggieville Shopping Center 

AGGIE HARDWARE & ELECTRIC in the Aggieville Shopping 
Center offers these items to help you fulfill your needs during 
your school term. 

A complete line of li»ii*ewtire* in name lint nils nim'Ii hh: Hlrro, Weurever, Vyrex, 
Coming, Enko, Kcvcrcwiire. 

A complete line of shell' hardware. Dutch Hoy paints (thick k Decker power tool*, 
mid Stanley and Dlsstnn I mini tools. 

Picnic and outdoor cooking equipment. 




A CLCL I C HARDWARE fc 
Mwvl d ELECTRIC CO. 
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1205 Moro 



In Aggieville 



PR 8-2993 
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College of Architecture and Design 



Architects Strive To Improve Environment 



Improving physical en- 
vironment through land- 
scape architecture, archi- 
tecture, building construc- 
tion, and urban and regional 
planning is the primary 
concern of the College of 
Architecture and Design. 

AT K-STATE the four 
curricula represent areas 
that collaborate closely pro- 
fessionally. The College is 
the fourth largest architec- 
ture college in the United 
States. 

The landscape architect 
is concerned with the de- 
sign of exterior spaces, 
parks and recreational 
areas. He designs with liv- 
ing plant forms. Students 
in architecture study and de- 
sign single buildings and 
building groups. 

BUILDING construction 
is related to more business 
aspects of building and the 
graduate curriculum in ur- 
ban and regional planning 
includes the design of cities 
and regions for order, effi- 
ciency and beauty. 

Students in advanced de- 
sign are encouraged to col- 
laborate on comprehensive 
problems, and realistically 
approach professional prac- 
tice. 

FACULTY is chosen to 
assist with specific areas of 
specialization, assuring 
each student a realistic and 
creative approach to prob- 
lems associated with this 
profession. 

Faculty memberB main- 

Architects Add 
Building Major 

A tour-year curriculum lead- 
ing to a B.S. degree in building 
construction was added last year 
to the College ot Architecture 
and Design. 

Emll KiBcher, architecture and 
design dean, Bald the curriculum 
is designed to prepare graduates 
for careers at the management 
and administrative level in one 
of the many facets of the build- 
ing Industry. 

THE BASIC curriculum pro- 
vides for a student's progressive 
development in each of three 
general areas: general education, 
technical courses and business 
courses. 

The building construction cur- 
riculum makes It possible, 
through a large choice of elec- 
tees, to accommodate students 
with widely varying backgrounds 
and interests. 

ii v TAKING 30 hours of ad- 
ditional business courses, a Btu- 
dent may receive a dual degree 
in both building construction 
and business administration. 

To establish closer college- 
Industry relations, the College 
sponsors a building construction 
education conference. 



Sept. 2, 1863, there were 52 
students enrolled for the first 
term at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. For the entire 
year enrollment was 106, 92 of 
which were high school and 
grade school age. Tuition for a 
13-week term was 1 4. Today, 
K-State has an annual enroll- 
ment of more than 10,000 stu- 
dent*. In-state fees have gone 
up to $144 and out-of-state have 
gone up to $S44 per 



tain contact with profes- 
sional societies. Eighteen 
universities are represented 
among advanced degrees 
earned by the teaching staff. 

THESE INCLINE Co- 
lumbia University, M.I.T., 

i i Htntiin iiiii rmtmrmiHi ii wuuuu : 

Improving man's physical 
surroundings. This is the 
goal of students training in 
the College of Architecture 
and Design. 

Some prefer to work with 
nutiire. arranging her ele- 
ments in a balanced land- 
scape. Others design with 
more rudimentary elements 
of brick and mortar. 

Whatever the student's 
choice, faculty in the Col- 
lege have varied back- 
grounds and experience, 
which aid students in their 
quest for understanding the 
practical application of prin- 
ciples and theories — a large 
part of the study of archi- 
tecture and design. 



the University of Washing- 
ton, Princeton University, 
the University of Rome, 
Illinois University, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Cornell and 
Syracuse. 

Several advanced students 
have teamed with Henry 
Wright, a Regents* Distin- 
guished Professor in En- 
vironmental Technology, to 
develop devices such as the 
solid state heliodon and in- 
sulation simulator to en- 
courage experiments with 
designs that will better con- 
trol light, heat and sound. 

Course revisions in the 
College of Architecture and 
Design have promoted the 
development of curricula 
and "options" that permit 
students to select areas of 
specialization and more 
adequately prepare for the 
professional demands 
brought about by new meth- 
ods of building and sophisti- 



cated mechanical equip- a five-year program leaSing 

ment. to the B.L.A. degree. It is 

The Landscape Architec- accredited by the American 

ture curriculum has been Society of Landscape Archi- 

improved and expanded to tects. 



About the Dean. 




Dr. Emil 



Dr. Emil Fischer, who came 
to K-State in 1955 from Ohio 
State University, is dean of the 
College of Architecture and 
Design. 

During his 30 years of as- 
sociation with architectural 
education, he has taught at 
Columbia University, Pratt In- 
stitute, the University of Michi- 
gan and Cornell University, in 
addition to bis 10 years at 
Ohio State. He did his under- 
graduate and graduate work at 
Columbia. 

He also was a practicing 
architect in Ohio, and served 
as president of the Columbus 
chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 




dance at the nest 



(back room of Del s Tavern) 
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SURROUNDED BY DRAWING instruments, an 
architecture student works on a project for 
one of six design courses he must complete 



before gradual ion. He then serves a three- 
year apprenticeship and takes a four-day 
exam before being licensed. 



Fourfold Enrollment Meets 
Larger landscape Demand 



Nationwide demand for gradu- 
ates of the five-year program in 
landscape architecture is re- 
flected by the fact that enroll- 
ment in landscape here has 
quadrupled in the last 10 years. 
The staff, all members of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects, supervises individual 
courses. 

GRADL ATKS go into profes- 
sional offices, teaching or ac- 
cept positions with governmental 



agencies such as the National 
Park Service, the Forest Service, 
state and municipal park and 
planning departments, highway 
commissions and similar agen- 
cies. Demand exceeds the n um- 
ber of graduates and salaries are 
good. 

An architect is concerned with 
the design of individual build- 
ings-including churches, resid- 
ences, schools, commercial and 
industrial buildiugs. He not only 



Colleges Unite Strengths 
For 'Planning' Curriculum 



Courses in the College of 
Commerce as well as technical 
courses in the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design fulfill the 
requirements of regional plan- 
' ning. Courses in architectural 
design are omitted to permit 
concentration on building ma- 
terials and techniques, construc- 
tion and estimating. 

The graduate curriculum in 
regional planning provides a 
maximum of 60 hours of inten- 
sive work in the broader aspects 
of environment. Architects and 
landscape architects are con- 
cerned with rather restricted 
projects that are elements of 
the city or region. The "plan- 
ners" correlate the economical, 
political and sociological aspects 
^of a city, county or region. 

They develop the broad frame- 
work so that the "design" pro- 
fessions can function more real- 
istically and efficiently. 

There is a demand from pri- 
vate as well as governmental 
agencies Tor graduates with this 
background. 



The Graduate Regional Plan- 
ning program administered by 
the College of Architecture and 
Design is an interdisciplinary 
program including the areas of 
civil engineering, sociology, gov- 
ernment, economics and geog- 
raphy, as well as landscape 
architecture and architecture. 



K-State had television as early 
as 1931. The first experimental 
work was conducted by the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, 
and a license was granted the 
next year. The college station 
telecast the Big Seven champion- 
ship game in 1950, because 
Nichols Gym could accommodate 
only half of the K-State student 
body. All were interested In 
ing the playoff game. 



The College paid careful atten- 
tion to the 50th anniversary of 
home economics education at 
KSAC, on April 16 and 17, 1925. 
At the close of the observance, 
a procession visited the buildings 
In which home ec classes were 



must become a competent de- 
signer of beautiful buildings that 
t imet ion properly, but he also 
must have a knowledge of ma- 
terials and become familiar with 
latest plumbing and heating sys- 
tems and structure, 

CO M P LI T K architectural 
service includes the submission 
of sketches illustrating ideas and 
designs, working drawings and 
specifications to show the con- 
tractor how to build the build- 
ing and, supervision of construc- 
tion. 

The five-year curriculum In 
architecture leading to the Bach- 
elor of Architecture degree in- 
cludes courses necessary to pre- 
pare it student to take his place 
in an architect's office and be- 
come familiar with all aspects of 
the profession. 

A COMMITTKK representing 
the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Hoard recently visited 
the College of Architecture and 
Design during the last academic 
year and recommended full five- 
year accreditation for the archi- 
tecture program here. 

Those who wish to specialize 
in architectural structures may 
elect this option. Graduates en- 
ter engineering or architectural 
offices and team with design 
men to develop structural sys- 
tems for buildings using wood, 
steel or reinforced concrete. 

AN OITIOX in interior archi- 
tecture stresses not only the de- 
sign of interior arrangements but 
alBo includes courses In acous- 
tics, materials and illumination. 

The four-year building con- 
struction curriculum recently was 
introduced to satisfy demands by 
the architects, contractors and 
producers of building product! 
to provide more formal education 
for those who wish to enter con- 
tracting product development or 
specialize in the sale of building 
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Industrial Arts Grows 

* * 

Into Architect College 



John Walters of the K-State 
staff was invited to teach "in- 
dustrial drawing" in 1877. This 
began the story of what was to 
become the College of Architec- 
ture and Design. 

With this beginning, work 
gradually shifted into industrial 
design, and then nto lome plan- 
ning and farm structures. Fi- 
nally it emerged a full-fledged 
Department of architecture 
when it was established by the 
Board of Regents in 1904. 

WALT Kits SUHVK1) as head 
of the new department, lie was 
a native of Switzerland and had 
received his architectural train- 
ing in the Technical School of 
Zurich. His students called him 
"Daddy" Walters and his per- 
sonal library, slides and periodi- 
cals were the only ones available 
for use by the department. 

After Walters retired in 1917, 
Cecil Baker, the new department 
head, began modernizing and 
organizing an architectural li- 
brary. Under him the depart- 
ment gained national recogni- 
tion and was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture. 

H.IK Kit HKSIGNKD in 1923 
and was followed by Paul 
Weigel. Under Weigel the cur- 
riculum gained architectural en- 
gineering and hew art courses 
related to architecture. 

Weigel served us secretary, 
president and director of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture and in 1947 was 
the first Kansan to be named 
a Fellow in the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

WHKX U'KIGKL retired, he 
was succeeded by the current 
head, Emil Fischer. In 1963 the 
department became the College 
of Architecture and Design and 
incorporated landscape archi- 



tecture from the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Tin new 'olle;. red cur- 

riculum u archi ■■•cm. land- 
scape arcHtectur and ' ttec- 
tural siiUi '"res, and a gr ate 
program in regional ph' 
since then, building constru to 
:md interior a hltectural d/ ,gn 
nave been added. 

LAXUvSCAPK architet u e was 
accredited in 1904 and that 
time was the 16th curriculum In 
the United States to n ive 
accreditation. In 1966 the a hl- 
tectural curriculum was 
viewed and received full accredi- 
tation. 

In the fall of 1965 there were 
' ! ' > - undergraduates, 36 gradu- 
ate students and 16 faculty 
members in the College. 



Architecture Home 
Added on, Mazed 

Soaring enrollment and ex- 
panding curricula in both the 
Colleges of Architecture and 
Engineering is said to be re- 
flected ill the muddled archi- 
tecture <»i Beaton hall, the home 

Of bOtll colleges. 

Beaton was named in 1955 
after It. A. Seulou, former dean 
ol architecture and engineering 
when the two colleges were one. 
It originally was built, in 1909, 
to serve as a chemical engineer- 
ing building. 

Historically, the story is told. 
Hooking at the building, though, 
it is difficult for one to tell 
which part of the building came 
firBt. the fortress-type archi- 
tecture of the building with its 
vertical supports and native 
limestone finishing, topped with 
curved cupolas, reflects the style 
of the early 20th Century. 



OFFERING A WIDE SELECTION 

of FINE FURNITURE 




FOR 



Every Room 



IN 



Every Home 

DODD'S HOME 

FURNISHINGS & APPLIANCES 



1120 XOKO 
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Co//ege of Veterinary Medicine 



Vet Sc 



Students who hope to be- 
come veterinarians enroll 
in the pre-veterinary cur- 
riculum which lasts for at 
least two years. Many stu- 
dents complete a B.S. prior 
to admission. 

During this time, stu- 
dents are required to com- 
plete courses in inorganic 
and organic chemistry, 
zoology, animal husbandry, 
social science, college alge- 
bra, and written and oral 
communications. 

IN THE SPRING of the 
second year of pre-veteri- 
nary studies, students may 
make application for admis- 
sion to the professional cur- 
riculum in veterinary medi- 
cine. 

From an average of ap- 
proximately 200 applicants, 
80 are chosen for admission. 
Selection for admission W 
based on academic perform- 
ance, personal interview 
and information obtained 
from references. 

EACH STUDENT selected 
for admission to the College 
appears before an interview 
committee, and final selec- 
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"The Doctor will be right there" is a 
dream of the future for students ap- 
plying each spring for acceptance into 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. The 
rigorous six-year program, including 
two years of pre-professional training, 
culminates when a student earns his 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine degree. 
"The Doctor" is rightfully proud. 

■■■ 1 / •. ' v •* • 

tion of the Claris is made by *'of information accumulated 

a selection committee ap- daring the basic science 

pointed by the dean of the courses. 

College. IN THE THIRD year, 

Once a student has been each student spends three 

admitted to the professional afternoons each week in 

cuTriculnm. advancement to DykStra Vet Clinie^and dur- 

each of the four professional ing the fourth year; every 

years i» based on the ap- afternoon is devoted 
plicant's scholarship and his 



fices, teaching and research 
facilities in Veterinary hall, 
Dykstra Veterinary hospi- 
tal, and the Department of 
Veterinary Research Lab- 
oratory. 

ALTHOUGH EACH of 
these departments deals 
with a particular aspect of 
veterinary medicine, re- 
search is an inter-depart- 
mental function. 

Each department has a 



, Rigid 



chairman who supervises 
teaching and research pro- 
grams in his department. 
These chairmen work with 
the dean of the College to 
develop the over-all teach- 
ing, research and service 
programs for the College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. Charles Cornelius 
June 1 became dean of the 
College. Dr. Lee Railsback 
is assistant to the dean. 



About the Dean 



to 



r ear 

STUDIES during the first 
two years of the profes- 
sional curriculum deal pre- 
dominately with the basic 
sciences. 

The last two years pro- 
v" ' 



n is 
clinical work. 

* Activities in the .clime 
include the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal dis- 
eases' and participation in 
the laboratory diagnosis W 
disease. 




THE COLLEGE of Vet- 
m<ye specific training erinary Medicine consists of 
the conical application four departments with of- 

1 



A VMA Meetings Inform vets 



Veterinary medical students 
ar« members of the p . Student 
Chapter of the American VeterR 
nary Medical Association (A V- 
MA). This organization has 
regular meetings In which In- 
formation relative to both gen- 
eral and specialized Melds of 
veterinary medicine la discussed. 

KACH CLASH has a repre- 
sentative to the Veterinary Coun- 
cil which is the governing body 
of the student chapter of the 
A VMA. This body supervises 
th«> various functions and ac- 
tivities of' the profession ul stu- 
dents. 

Wives of the veterinary medi- 
cal studenty* have an. organiza- 
tion of their own: the auxiliary 

Vet College 
61-Years Old, 
Still Growing 

Founded as a department in 
ia05, the College of Veterinary 
Medicine Is 61 years eld. The 
name later was changed to divi- 
sion, and in 1919 became the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

KOI' II I»K.\NS huve served the 
College with their length of serv- 
ice ranging from two to 29 years 
each. 

Eldon Leasure, dean emeritus 
of the College, recalls that the 
modern vaccine for blackleg in 
livestock was perfected here. 

The College lias been instru- 
mental in recruiting veterinary 
techniques for the UnrVersily"s 
projects in India since 1956. 
Now the authorities recruit vet- 
erinarians for the faculty of the 
veterinary college at Ahmadu 
Hello University in Nigeria. 

A'X ATOMY, pathology, para- 
sitology and public health, physi- 
ology, surgery and medicine, and 
a research department of vet 
medicine comprise the College. 

Approximately a dozen Inter- 
national students are enrolled In 
various phases of the curriculum, 
and two of the College's faculty 
members are from Australia and 
Switzerland. 



to the student chapter of the 
AVMA. They have regular meet- 
ings and" sponsor Interest groups 
and parties. 

THK FAOILTV of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine also 
participate in various research 
projects. Research financially Is 
supported by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station as well as 
research grants from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, and 
by some commercial firms. 

Research is concerned with 
diseases of animals and the rela- 
tionship of animal disease to 
disease in man. Some projects 
are concerned with the control 
and prevention of disease while 



others are studies of basic bio- 
logical phenomena which may 
or may not be associated with a 
specific animal disease. 

THK COLLKGK of Veterinary 
Medicine owns a herd of cattle 
with a high incidence of leu- 
kemia. Studies are being made 
m an attempt to discover the 
i-ause and mode of transmission 
of this disease. 

Other projects are concerned 
with stomach ulcers in swine, 
encephalitic diseases of cattle, 
pink eye In cattle, staphylococci! I 
Infections in man and animals, 
tin- niuro-muscular control of 
respiration and blood garasttes 
of dogs. 



Dr. Charles Cornelius in July 
tissumed the duties as dean of 
the College of Veterinary - 
Medicine. 1 He came here from 
the Department "of Physiologi- 
cal Sciences, in the Vet School 
;it the University oT fSflifornia. 

Cornelius earned his B.S. in 
anuivftl 'Science^ JB4...J» \veter£- 
nary science. D.V.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees all at the University of 
California. . .Post doctoral re- 
search includes serving as a 

* ■ .. 
visiting professor at the Albert 

Einstein College of Medicine 
as a USPHS Fellow. 

He is the current recipient 
of grants from the National 
Institute pf Health for experi- 
mental pathology on metabolic . 
diseases, urinary mucoproteins 
In Urolithiasis, erythrocy to 
survival in sheep at high alti- 
tudes, and a training in labora- 
tory animal biology. 




Dr. Charles Cornelius 
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A FOURTH-YEAR veterinary medicine student 
oxygen to a horse while two co-workers attempt to correct 
an injury on its leg. Advanced students spend their last year 
in vet college applying to clinical situations the practices and 
knowledge learned in their first three years of training. 
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WELCOME K-STATERS 



C. D. Peterka, manager, invites you to 
visit The Club Shop for the men's clothing 
that sets the campus style. 

Experienced salesmen will help select 
additions to your wardrobe that will make 
you a well-dressed collegian. 

And girls, for that special gift for that 
special gay, The Club Shop provides style 
tips that will make your gift tops. 

Why dont you visit The Club Shop 
after you arrive at K-State. Nearly all 
well-groomed men on the campus will. 
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Discussion and Decisions 



FACILITIES: 

Cafeteria 
Snack Bar 
Information Desk 
Recreation Areas 
Meeting Rooms 
Art Lounge 
Browsing Library 
Little Theatre 



Television Lounge 
Activities Center 
The Den 
Ballrooms 
The Cats' Pause 
The Dive 
Dining Rooms 
Vending Machines 




K-Sfate Union 



SERVICES: 

Telephones 

Catering Service 

Cn Ion -spoil sored 
Programs 

Muster Campus Calendar 

Lost and Found 

Ticket Hales 

Sign Shop 

Sports Equipment 

Typewriters 

Check Cashing 



Meal Plans 

Student Desks and Storage 
Football and Basketball 

Schedules 
Activities Calendar 
Art Rental 

Student Committee 
Participation 

Hometown Newspapers 

Trophies and Engraving 

Xeroxing and Duplicating 




Billiards and Bowling 
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* • * *~^J ou w $ be told that 
classes are the most important 
thing at college. 
Sbon t helieve it. 

e most valuable things 

usually happened in our 

most of them 
after midnight. —roger 
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Students begin to get a 
real taste of lite when they 
take advantage of learning 
to live on their own. In 
their "home away from 
home," Btudents find they 
must budget their time as 
well as their bank accounts. 

DECISION MAKING and 
problem solving become 
highlights in daily living 
outside the classroom. 

It is essential that Btu- 
dents begin tracing down 
possibilities for fall hous- 
ing as soon as possible. 

IN THEIR search for liv- 
ing quarters, students are 
urged to find a room or 
apartment suitable for their 



Problems — such as mak- 
ing the appropriate de- 
posits, settling incidental 



Manhattan and in surround- 
ing rural areas. 

More than 3,600 students 
will occupy campus resi- 
dence halls this fall. Newer 
facilities have allowed this 
number to increase from 
the 1965 total of less than 
3,000. 

An additional 400 stu- 
dents will have access to K- 
State apartments, scholar- 
ship halls, campus trailer 
court and other campus 
housing. 

ORGANIZED HOUSING 
will account for a total of 
2,000 students when soror- 
ities and fraternities open 
their doors this fall. Fra- 
ternity capacities number 
1,280. Sororities will ac- 
commodate 625 women. 
Off-campus housing ac- 



gardless of race, religion 
or nationality. 

ALL LOCAL residences 
are expected to adhere to 
this policy. 

Each year the Housing 
Office inspects all off-cam- 
pus housing to insure each 
place of residency meets 
University regulations. 

HOUSING officials check 
to make sure all dwellings 
have proper ventilation, 
lighting, heating, fire safty 
precautions and furnishing. 

Housing which does not 
meet Universitty standards 
are not listed as approved 
dwellings by the Housing 
Office. 

THE HOUSING Office is 
authorized by the Univer- 
sity to carry out these hous- 
ing policies off campus af- 
fecting students living in 



owners as long as they ad- 
here to the health, safety, 
social and fair housing 
practice standards of Man- 
hattan and the University. 

Regardless of the type of 
housing chosen, students 
will find a wide variety of 
new experiences confront- 
ing them; experiences 



to them in their training 
respectable citizens. 

Students may find a list- 
ing of housing -possibilities 
available in the Housing 
Office located in Room 212, 
Anderson hall. With the di- 
rection of the housing offi- 
cials, early selection of the 
students "new" home should 



which should be available be a problem easily solved. 

Housing Index 



terms with landlords, and * » ~ 

finding roommates— could counts for a large number rooni ing houses, apartments 



be one less preoccupation 
of the student if he takes 
the time early to look for a 
place to live. 

PRELIMINARY activi- 
ties in the fall tend to dou- 
ble the student's responsi- 
bilities if he does not elimi- 
nate housing details in ad- 
vance. 

Last year approximately 
10,300 students relocated 
themselves from home to 
the K-State campus. Five 
hundred students chose to 



of students living at K- 
State. Students who meet 
the off-campus housing re- 
quirements may live inde- 
pendently in a rooming 
house, apartment, house 
rented or owned, trailer 
court, or with parents or 
relatives. 

THIS GROUP accounts 
for almost half the student 
population. 

A major policy stressed 
at K-State is to make hous- 
ing available for all stu- 



and mobile homes. 

The Housing Office pro- 
vides a listing service which 
is available to all property 
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live with their parents In dents on an equal basis, re 



YOUTH COMES 
TWICE IN LIFE— 

When You're Young 
And W/ien You 
Want To Be. 

THE 1966 CHRYSLERS 
AND PLYMOUTH'S 
ARE BUILT FOR BOTH. 
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Residence Hall Directors 
Help Students with Problems 



DECORATED DOORS often adorn the corridors of women's 
residence halls. Coeds often deck their room entrances with 
greetings and get-acquainted mess&ges at the beginning of 
the school year. Most halts carry out f locy or corridor deco- 
ration contests at various holiday times throughout the year. 
Here a coed posts her rendition of "Happy Monday." 



Thomas Frith, director of resi- 
dence hall programs, says K- 
State has some of the best resi- 
dence hall directors he has ever 
seen at a university or college. 

Frith, beginning his second 
year with the residence ball pro- 
gram, stresses the high caliber 
of the directors and their avail- 
ability to students. He points out 
that no problem is too small to 
concern the residence hall di- 
rectors. 

THE EDUCATIONAL back- 
grounds here are generally In 
education and related fields. All 
have experience working with 
people. Backgrounds vary 
widely; education, art, psycho- 
logy and landscape architecture 
are included. 

Some directors have military 
training In addition to educa- 
tional experience. MoBt directors 
have at least a bachelor's de- 
gree and some are working to- 
ward advanced degrees. 

THE DIRECTORS receive con- 
tinuing assistance throughout 
the year and meet regularly with 
Frith to discuss the operation of 
the residence halls. They also 
meet with their student staffs 
of resident assistants to explain 
policies and programs. 

Directors train with the stu- 
dent staff members. They at- 



tend an annual staff retreat at 
Rock Springs 4-H Ranch and 
an additional training session 
prior to the fall opening of the 
residence halls. 

Duties for directors include 
administrative functions to In- 
sure that the halls operate prop- 



erly. They also Bee that the 
essary student facilities are 
available. 

Before the halls open the 
directors must prepare packets 
of information, keys, meal tick- 
ets, mall box numbers and coni- 
fer the residents. 



Teacher, Author Establishes 
Bluemont Central as Hobby 



Although Washington Marlatt 
wsB never officially affiliated 
with K-State, the University 
owes much to this man who once 
wrote, "My hobby was the es- 
tablishment of a college." 

K-State has honored this 
benefactor by giving his name 
to the residence hall adjacent to 
Ooodnow hall. 

A teacher, preacher, farmer 
and writer. Marlatt — along with 
Isaac Goodnow and Joseph Deni- 
son — is credited with establish- 
ing Bluemont Central College. 
K-State developed from this be- 
, ginning. 

When Bluemont College 
opened in January, 1860, Mar- 



latt was its first principal. His 
salary was $600, but it was 
designated that he was to be 
paid In Bluemont City town lots 
— lots that never had more than 
a nominal value. 

It was understandable that he 
once said, "The labor of teach- 
ing is great enough for two per- 
sons, wbile the income is barely 
sufficient to pay the board for 
one." 

In recent years, Marlatt's 
heirs have given the University 
a quarter-Bection of typical up- 
land bluesteam prairie known 
as "Top of the World." The 
park, preserved in its natural 
state, is a popular recreational 
area for students and faculty. 



Commuters 
Spin Wheels 
To K-State 

In the early *20s few stu- 
dents owned cars, and these 
few rarely drove them to 
Bchool. Today students 
drive from their hometowns 
to classes at the University 
and return all in the space 
of a few hours, or perhaps 
a day. 

JUDGING FROM records 
in the Student Housing In- 
formation Report, commuting is 
on the increase. 

More students commute in 
summer than in winter. This 
past summer nearly 436 students 
commuted, while during the 
1965-66 school year approxi- 
mately 300 students had no per- 
manent Manhattan address. 

Ninety-seven of the 300 were 
from Junction City. Twenty 
came from Westmoreland and 
Riley each, fifteen from Fort 
Riley, and twelve from Abilene. 
Commuters also came from 63 
other towns. 

ALTHOUGH the majority 
come from nearby towns, some 
students travel as far as 120 to 
200 miles dally. 

Forty-seven per cent of the 
students commuting last winter 
were married men, twenty-five 
per cent were single men, nine- 
teen per cent were married wo- 
men and nine per cent were 
single women. 

Why do students commute? 
Wendell Kerr, assistant director 
of housing, says the main reason 
is that it costs less than having 
a room here. Many students 
form car pools, thus sharing ex- 
penses. Some students have jobs 
in their home towns. Others 
may have children at home. 

KERR BAYS some commuters 
come to the University perhaps 
once or twice a week. Teach- 
ers come for Saturday or eve- 
ning classes. Students enrolled 
in workshops are here for a 
short time and often prefer to 
live at home. 

Commuting Is a way of life. 
It Increases as people want more 
education, and as education 
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AN IVY-COVERED fraternity house, typical 
of the 35 Greek houses on campus, is the 
social and academic pivot for nearly 1,300 
at K-State. In July, fraternities had 



summer rush, supplementing the annual fall 
rush in September and informal pledging. 
During rush sessions, fraternities and so- 
rorities pledge new members. 



Greeks Offer Home, Society 



Greek letter organizations at 
K-State provide housing and 
organized social life tor about 
3,000 students. 

Twenty-tour fraternities and 
11 national sororities on campus 
consistently have scholastic aver- 
ages above the all-student aver- 
age. 

Students who wish to Investi- 
gate fraternity and sorority 
living may participate In rush 
week activities. 

HUSH WEEK is for the pur- 
pose of mutual selection; mem- 
bership in Greek houses Is by 
invitation. Sorority rush this 
year will be Sept. 4 to 9, while 
fraternities will participate In 
rush from Sept. 6 to 11. > 
Greek organizations are gov- 
erned by the Inter fraternity and 
the Panhellenic Councils. The 
Junior Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Pledge Coun- 
cil govern pledges. 



HOI'SKBHjIjS for fraternity 
members are $90 to $95 , includ- 
ing room, board and dues. So- 
rority members pay $96 to $105, 
but this is only for the upper- 
clasa women who live in the 
house. The cost for first-year 
sorority freshmen is about $250. 

Each Greek organization has 
a housemother who plans menus 
and acts as a hostess. The house- 
mother provides a "mother away 
from home" for Greeks. 

HOUSES of fraternities and 
sororities are of many styles of 
architecture. Most are arranged 
with recreation and lounging 
areas tor members. 

Individual study rooms are 
prominent in most of the houses, 
but some are arranged to pro- 
vide large study halls for group- 
type studying. 

Sleeping facilities are usually 
grouped in large, open-air sleep- 
ing rooms to conserve space. 



Frequently, however, a house 
may feature built-in bunks or 
have study rooms large enough 
to accommodate bedB. 

Many houses allow students to 
decorate their rooms to suit 
their own tasteB. 

THE EXTERNAL appearance 
of Greek houses is cared for by 
the organizations. Basketball 
courts, flower gardens and 
parking facilities are found. 

National fraternities intro- 
duced the Greek system on the 
campus more than 50 years ago. 



Back in the 1800s students 
did not have to worry about 
parking problems for their bi- 
cycles, horses or buggies. Dur- 
ing the 1965 Bchool year more 
than 7,600 parking permits were 
issued to students, faculty and 
staff. 
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Work, Study Mark 
Smurthwaite Life 

For the more than 60 K-State coeds who are residents 
of Smurthwaite house, each day includes an hour's work 
in meal preparation and serving, or housekeeping duties. 

In return for sharing the daily routine of feeding and 
keeping house for themselves, their living expenses are 
about $125 less each semester than in other residence 
halls. 

Since the first women 

Men Benefit 
Moms Rejoice 
At New Dorm 



moved Into this cooperative 
house In 1961, the selected stu- 
dents have been successful In 
combining busy study schedules 
and participating in University 
activities, social events and 
"keeping houBe." 

INCLUDED IN the Smurth- 
waite house trophy case is the 
. Scholarship Cup, a traveling 
trophy for scholastic averages 
in women'B residence halls. 
Smurthwaite retired the trophy 
after winning the award three 
successive years. Another plaque 
signifies the highest grade aver- 
age in competition with Smith 
and Straube, scholarship houses 
for men. 

In addition to the symbols of 
studying, there are prizes for 
beauty and charm. The 1964 
and 1965 Homecoming Queens 
represented Smurthwaite in the 
all-University elections. 

WOMEN INTERESTED in 
living in Smurthwaite apply on 
scholarship forms from the aids 
and awards office. Applicants 
are reviewed and eligible wo- 
men are interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the Dean of Wo- 
men and Smurthwaite house. 

Residents are choBen on the 
basis of scholarship, ability to 
work with others and financial 
need. 

There are an average of 
15 to 20 openings at Smurth- 
waite each year. New coeds are 
assigned to an upperclass resi- 
dent known as their "big sis- 
ter." She helps the newcomer 
in social and academic areas. 



Ground breaking for Good- 
new hall marked the first at- 
tempt by the University to pro- 
vide on-campus housing for men. 
The 600-man dormitory was un- 
der consideration for five years 
and its doors were opened in the 
fall of 1960. 

MOTHERS WERE even more 
pleased to learn that finally their 
sons would be receiving three 
square meals a day at the resi- 
dence hall food center. 

Administrators and counselors 
favored the advent of residence 
hall living for men because It 
would afford them the oppor- 
tunity to assist and guide the 
student; the dorm would become 
an integral part of K-State's 
educational program. 

THE FIRST concern is that 
the new residence hall will be 
an education building, it Is 
to make the living arrangement 
a learning-cultural center, for It 
Is here the student will spend 
the majority of his time. 

Another advantage to the 
newly-created housing for men 
was "group" living — tight-knit 
organizations on each floor with- 
in the larger structure. 
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The above map shows the loca- 
tion of all organized housing. 
Names and addresses are listed be- 
low. 

WOMEN'S HOUSING 
Residence Halls 

1— Boyd hall 

2 — Ford hall 

3 — Goodnow hall 

5 — Putnam hall 

6— Van Zile hall 
58— Waltheim hall 

Sororities 

7— Alpha Chi Omega 
1835 Todd Road 

8— Alpha Delta Pi 
518 Sunset 

9— Alpha XI Delta 

601 Pairchild Terrace 

10— Chi Omega 

1516 McCain Lane 

11— Delta Delta Delta 
1834 Laramie 

12— Delta Zeta 
1803 Laramie 

13 — Gamma Phi Beta 
1807 Todd Road 

14 — Kappa Alpha Theta 

1517 McCain Lane 

15 — Kappa Delta 

Drive 



16— Kappa Kappa Gamma 
517 Fairchild Terrace 

17— Pi Beta Phi 

1819 Todd Road . 
Independent Houses 

18 — Clark's Gables 
812 N. Manhattan 

19— Clovia 

303 N. 16th 

20 — Petticoat Penthouse 
615 Fairchild Terrace 

21— Rice hall 
314 N. 11th 

22 — Smurthwaite House 
1500 N. Manhattan 

MEN'S HOUSING 
Residence Halls 

23— Marlatt hall 
4 — Moore hall 

58— Waltheim hall 
1436 Laramie 

24— West hall 

25— West Stadium 

Fraternities 

26 — Acacia 

2005 Hunting 

27 — Alpha Gamma Rho 
1919 Piatt 

28 — Alpha Kappa Lambda 
1919 Hunting 

29 — Alpha Tau Omega 
1408 Denison 



30 — Beta Sigma Psi 

1200 Centennial Drive 

31— Beta Theta Pi 
500 Sunset 

32— Delta Chi 
1716 Fairchild 

33— Delta Sigma Phi 
1100 Fremont 

34 — Delta Tau Delta 
1001 Sunset 

35— Delta Upsilon 

1425 University Drive 

36— FarmHouse 

1820 College Heights 

37— Kappa Sigma 

1930 College Heights 

38 — Lambda Chi Alpha 
505 Denison 

39— Phi Delta Theta 
508 Sunset 

40 — Phi Kappa Tau 
1606 Fairchild 

41— Phi Kappa Theta 
1965 College Heights 

42— Pi Kappa Alpha 
2021 College View 

43— Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
1015 Denison 

44— Sigma Chi 
1224 Fremont 

45 — Sigma Nu 
513 Sunset 

46— Sigma Phi Epsilon 



1015 Sunset 

47— Tau Kappa Epsilon 
1004 Garden Way 

48 — Triangle 

221 N. Delaware 

Independent Houses 

49 — Acroplls 
515 N. 17th 

50 — International hall 
421 N. 16th 

51 — Kasbah 

1701 Laramie 

52— La Citadel 
1423 Fairchild 

53— Parsons hall 
1334 Fremont 

SCHOLARSHIP HOUSING 

54— Smith Scholarship 

house 
331 N. 17 

55 — Straube Scholarship 

house 
1221 Thurston 

MARRIED HOUSING 
Apartments 

56— Jardine Terrace 
Jardine Drive and 

Denison Avenue 
Trailer Courts 

57 — North Campus Courts 
Jardine Drive and 

Denison Avenue 




Smith, Straube Offer 
Reduced Living Rate 



MOBILE HOME LIVING is one of the many mobile homes are quieter than many a part- 
varieties of housing available for students at ments and offer more privacy. Last year 
K-State. Many "trailer students" feel that 130 students lived in trailers. 

Trailer Students Buy, Park 1 1 
For 'Free Wheeling' Housing 



Mobile homes have been the 
answer to some students' quest 
for a different type of apartment 
living. More than 130 student* 
lived In trailers last year. 

"Trailer" students are mostly 
married couples. The Univer- 
sity has operated trailer courts 



Rhode Island Professor 
Locates Bluemont Site 

Isaac Ooodnow, the man for 
whom Ooodnow hall Is named, 
was the person primarily respon- 
sible for the location of K-State. 

Ooodnow, a professor of nat- 
ural science in Rhode Island, 
headed a party of 200 persons 
who Bettled in what is now Man- 



Ooodnow was active in form- 
ing Bluemont College, forerun- 
ner of the University. When the 
Morrill Act was approved In 
1862, he became a prime mover 
In the group which persuaded 
the state to establish the na- 
tion's first land-grant college 
here. 



since the Influx of married stu- 
dents after World War II. 

NORTH CAMPUS Courts, the 
University's mobile home park, 
Is located on Denison Avenue 
near Jardtne Terrace, married 
students' housing complex, 
northwest of campus. 

The University - operated 
trailer park has space for 52 
trailers. Only married students 
may have trailer parking spaces. 
Mobile homes in North Campus 
Courts may not be longer than 
45 feet. 

TRAILER HOUSING must 
conform Jo the same University 
housing regulations as do other 
types of housing. Manhattan 
also has an ordinance prohibit- 
ing trailer homes in other than 
a planned trailer park. The 
Joint City-County Health Depart- 
ment also inspects local trailer 
courts. 

Although rentals are avail- 
able, most students own their 
own trailers or buy them on an 
Installment plan. They believe 
that instead of renting an apart- 
ment tor four years and having 



nothing to show for it they will 
have something of their own 
when they graduate. 

LOTH in most mobile home 
parks range from $15 to $25 a 
month including water and trash 
collection. Other utilities are 
paid by the resident. 

Location is another favorable 
aspect of many trailer parks. 
There are five courts in town 
and 10 in the immediate vicinity. 
Some mobile home parks are lo- 
cated near elementary schools 
and others are near Tuttle 
Creek. 

TRAILER owners enjoy the 
feeling of owning their own 
home and being able to make 
improvements without having to 
ask permission from the man- 
agement. Trailer residents also 
feel that trailers are quieter than 
many apartments and offer more 
privacy. 

Although the size of the aver- 
age trailer home may sound 
small, the interior arrangement 
and ample storage space often 
offer a feeling of spaciousness 
that apartments lack. 




NEW LOOK 



SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

ON ALL 

PAINTS TO SORORITIES AND FRATERNITIES 
THROUGH WORK 



COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 

GRUMBACHER ARTIST SUPPLI] 



806 POYNTZ 



8-2313 



ACME QUALITY PAINT 



Stressing academic ability with 
with a well-rounded social calen- 
dar. Smith and Straube scholar- 
ship houses offer male students 
housing at a reduced rate. 

STUDENTS are selected on the 
basis of University entrance ex- 
amination scores and grade aver- 
ages. Any student may apply to 
live in either of the houses as 
long as he maintains a 2.5 over- 
all grade point average. Appli- 
cants who have no college credit 
need only show they are capable 
of maintaining the required 
grade average in their college 
work. 

Residents of Smith and 
Straube are required to do one 
hour of work each day in either 
meal preparation or house clean- 
ing. This work keeps operating 
costs at a minimum, saving 
scholarship house students about 
$ 1 20 each year in food and 
housing expenses. 

SMITH and Straube have 
members in scholastic honor- 
aries and campus clubs. The 
houses also participate in intra- 
mural sports. 

Social activities during the 
year include exchange functions 
with coed living groups. 

Though any male student Is 
eligible to live in the scholar- 
ship houses, when selections are 
made for Straube, preference 
usuajly is given to milling tech- 
nology, feed technology or 
bakery management students. 

SMITH scholarship house was 
opened in the fall of 1958. The 
donor of the money for the 
project was at first anonymous. 
It later was announced that the 
money was presented to the Uni- 
versity by Dr. Irene Putnam and 
the house was named in honor 
of her brother, Maitland Smith. 
The house was the first of its 
type in the 95-year history of 
the University. 

Straube followed the Smith 



tradition in 1960. The house 
was founded by various milling 
companies and dedicated as a 
memorial to Oscar Straube, a 
prominent Kansas City milling 
executive. 



Students Find 
Room Rentals 
Fulfill Needs 

Many students find that room- 
ing houses in Manhattan best 
suit their housing needs. 

Men's rooming houses are 
numerous and vary in size and 
facilities offered. There also 
are University-approved rooming 
houses off campus for coeds, 

MOST rooming houses do not 
provide food service and many 
students find it convenient to 
eat in the Union or at local off- 
campus restaurants which offer 
reduced rates for a meal plan. 

University - approved rooming 
houses for women living off 
campus are operated under the 
same regulations which apply 
to University-operated housing. 

Although figures show room- 
ing houses to be declining In 
popularity in the past few years, 
there still are many in operation. 

THE SHIFT In popularity 
might be accounted for by the 
increasing number of dormi- 
tories and apartment houses be- 
ing built on or near the cam- 
pus. 

This trend is accompanied by 
a corresponding movement of 
students back to campus living. 
University officials say on-cam- 
pus housing will be available in 
a few years for all freshman and 
sophomore students. 




on the 




in a class by 
themselves ! 



inch, 

classic perfection for casual 
wear cum lau.de . . . superb 
craftsmanship, glove-like 
fit and the very finest 
seasoned supple leathers, 
specially tanned for 
handsewing. Your very best 
value in quality 
handsewns at 

$13.99 to $17.99 



SIS Poynti 



McCalls 
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FINDING PLENTY of room for her belongings, a coed makes 
her bed shortly after moving into her residence hall room. 
Clean linen each week is provided by the University. 




PIZZA PARLOR 

Across the highway from Putt-Putt 



Manhattan's Newest and 
Most Unique 



Spot 



WELCOME WILDCATS . . . 

This fall we will ami in present the mid- 
west's top musical groups for your enjoy- 
ment, served up with real Italian-style 
pizza and your favorite beverage. 



18 varieties of pizzas 
4 varieties of sandwiches 
Schlitz and Bavarian dark beer on tap 
Coke, 7-up, Tea, Coffee 



PIZZA PARLOR 

> 2304 STAGG HILL ROAD 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS 

Jpen 11 a.m. to 12 midnight Monday-Saturday 
| Open 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 




■ 
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There's plenty of pleasure in our private pool for you. 



Catering to University Families— 
Upperclass and Graduate Students 




West Anderson Avenue at Garden Way 




University Gardens . . . each building on an acre 
of ground . . . featuring room enough to live. 

Ample parking, wide lawns, swimming pool, boat- 
ing and fishing lake, barbeque and game area. 1-2-3 
bedroom apartments with plenty of elbow room. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished— carpeted, air conditioned. 



For More Information ( all .IE JMUiH 

"Just a short three-minute drive west of 
the K-State campus on Anderson Avenue." 
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TED VARNEY'S 



UNIVERSITY 



YOU CAN SELECT ALL OF YOUR OFFICIAL 
BOOKS & SUPPLIES at THE UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 

♦Art supplies 'architecture and engineering supplies *three ring note- 
books * spiral notebooks * pencils *8Iieaffer pens and ballpoints * sweat 
shirts * KNr souvenirs * report covers * typing paper * ink, erasers, lead 
"greeting cards "briefcases "study lamps "text books *8000 paperbacks 
"trade books. "We also do custom picture framing, so when you pre- 
enroll bring your high school diploma and we will have It framed and 
ready to hang In your room when you return In the Fall. 



SERVICES 



customer parking 20 feet from our door. 



plastic book cover with each 
you want an extra one 



rou buy. If 



check cashing service. You don 1 



cold drinking water. If you have your own in- 
stant mix and cup we have a hot water attach- 
ment. 

■< \ j 

FREE special order service. If you want to specfa 
order a book from us we do not charge 
for this service. 

Our store is on two levels, the upper level for supplies 
and the lower level for books so you won't be disturbed 
while browsing. We are on the west side of the street 
in Aggieville right across the street from the Univer- 
sity. 



INTROMITING 



MEET 




Ted Varney 
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The Friendly Rook Stores whci^o 
There is a free parking lot i 

Summer hours 8:00 a.m.-5:00 mm. 



A Word About Your Tejftl 

TOOLS OF 



In considering the cost of a college education stud 
the cost of text books. Yet a recent survey of college 
of the total cost of a four year course in college. 

To a college student text books are "tools of the 
mechanic, a radio and television repair man, a skilled 
professional men own and cherish "Tools of the Traded 1 
would be "babes in the woods." 



o 
c 



Le 
>n 
N 



You and/or your parents will spend up to $5,000.1 
$5,000.00 adds up to $150.00. That $150.00 represents oi 
career. Do you want to be a "babe in the woods" dur 
of the $150.00 down payment on your future? 

When you own your copy of each required text in 
facts on the margins. Years later you may havejgcai 
printed matter therein. To you, in your prof essioW 
guide. 

When you have completed a course, evaluate its v ef' 
text book has possibilities of assisting you in your prof ssi 
If it holds no promise of assistance, carry it down to the U 
University Book Store will pay you its full market valu« ar 
will replace you in that course next year. 

The thousands of World War II veterans who atte tdc 
completely equipped with ALL the text books require foi 
of students has ever been so completely equipped. The lcs 
of the G. I. group stands head and shoulders above th< Ai 
total graduates of any institution or of the members of an 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INVESTMENT YOI W 
IS YOUR INVESTMENT IN BOOKS. VISIT THE UNI 7E 
STAY AT KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. IT IS ST4NI 
ACQUIRE "THE TOOLS OP YOUR TRADE." 



MEET 



MEET 



Anna Stover 
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OOK STORE 



nice things happen to you 
lot 20 feet from our door. 

pan. Monday through Saturday 



;tbooks, Your . . . 

HE TRADE 



u&nts are often prone to place undue emphasis upon 
e IxDenses indicates text books represent less than 3% 

tilde." A carpenter, a brick mason, an automobile 
(I Surgeon and all other categories of craftsmen and 
e.l Without these, craftsmen and professional men 

).0j on your college education. Three percent of 
oil of the best investments of your entire college 

your four years in college by withholding any part 

le courses you pursue, you can annotate important 
refer to your personal notes and the factual 
text " 



efulness and that of its basic content. If the 
of^sional career, place it in your personal library. 

University Book Store and offer it for sale. The 
inland make it available for another K-Stater who 



tte ded college under the terms of the G. I. Bill were 
edjfor their respective courses of study. No other group 
lead em ic records and professional achievements 
American average or the record and achievements of 
oflany fraternity or learned society. 

01 WILL MAKE DURING FOUR YEARS IN COLLEGE 
N1 rERSITY BOOK STORE OFTEN DURING YOUR 
TJ NDING BY EAGER AND WILLING TO HELP YOU 



Yours for a better K.S.U. 
Sincerely, 



Ted Varney 



MEET 




We Invite all new K8U stu- 
dents to eat out these coupons 
and bring them In to take ad. 



offering. If yon use them all, 
you save $1.20. You upper- 
elassmen use the coupons too, 
so you can also take advan- 
tage of the savings at the 
University Book Store. 

We carry top quality mer- 
chandise at low student 
prices. 

We also recommend that 
you new students come In 
and buy your books when 
you p re-en roll this summer. 
We have lots of used books 
on which you save at least 
35% of the new price. We 
guarantee that the book yon 
buy In August is the right 
one for your class in Septem- 
ber. If your schedule changes 
or you enroll In the wrong 
class, you can bring the un- 
damaged book back for a full 
cash refund within a week 
after the class starts. Yon 
don't need a reason to return 
a book. All you need Is the 
cash register receipt and the 
merchandise. 

We also pay the most for 
your used hook If yon wish to 
sell It after the semester ends. 
You can get 19% more for 
your books If yon take the 

iiAnfc ha j»V In trmAtx (a* mam 

uwuk wci ifior iwr mure 





COUPON M WOK 



10c 
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of far expires Oct. 1, lttf 




Lary rirumm and 
John Sanders 
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-miirr %„ Millnjrrr, li>t Mur» ;.n<l 
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■ks ditit > in, like lo rend. Tln-v 
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The Book Store 
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Jardine Affords Convenient, Modern Housing 




Jar dine Terrace Apartments 



Jardine Terrace apartments 
provide living facilities for 576 
families of K-State married stu- 
dents. The 24-unit complex is 
one-half mile northwest of cam- 
pas. 

The storm on June 8 tem- 
porarily forced families to find 
other living quarters hut the 
apartments are expected to be 
repaired by Sept. 1. 

HIGH WINDS and extreme 
low pressure of the storm tore 
roofs from the buildings and 
broke most of the windows in 
the second-story apartments. 
Workmen are working constantly 
to get the buildings ready for 
the fall rush of returning mar- 
ried students. 

Jardine Terrace is composed 
of two-story buildings with 24 
apartments in each building. 
The apartments are within walk- 
ing distance of all classrooms. 

THE MODERATE cost of the 
apartments permits married stu- 
dents to live in modern housing 
while at K-State. Apartments 
are furnished and the light and 
gas bills are paid by the Uni- 
versity, unless more than 140 
KWH of electricity are used per 
month. Residents are charged 
two cents for each additional 
KWH. 

One-bedroom apartments are 
available for $65 per month and 
two-bedroom apartments rent 
for $70 per month. 

THE APARTMENTS are tiled 



and the kitchens are fully 
equipped. Coin-operated wash- 
ers and dryers are available In 
three centrally-located laundry 
houses. 

Jardine has a governing board 
of one mayor and two council- 
men elected from each of the 
six blocks of the complex. From 
this group an executive mayor is 
elected to preside over the en- 
tire area. The governing coun- 
cil is concerned with parking 
and traffic problems, Btudy 
hours, noise and other problems. 

AT THE BEGINNING of the 
1965-66 academic year lower 
rates for television cable were 
approved for Jardine residents. 
The monthly rate is $3.95 for 
each family who wishes to sub- 
scribe. 

There is a possibility residents 
will have child care facilities 
available to them this fall. 
After the program is started stu- 
dents could have the opportunity 
to participate for classroom 
credit. 

STUDENTS who live in Jar- 
dine during the spring semester 
and who plan to enroll In the 
fall semester may live in the 
apartments during the Bummer, 
even if they are not enrolled 
in summer school. 

They also may sublet their 
apartment to married students 
enrolled in at least six hours of 
summer course work. 



Your Credit 

may be a life saver! 



Your General Tire Specialist says: 

"Don't bet your life on dangerous, worn out, 
smooth tires. YOUR CREDIT MAY BE A LIFE 
SAVER. Use it now... equip your 
brand new, long-mileage 
[Safety-Jets. Save 

time, save worry, / **Ur, NYioiu r, 




NEW 1966 VALUE 
IN 4 SPEAKER STEREO 




Safety- Jets 

Modern styling and construction 
features for performance, safety, 
and comfortable riding pleasure. 



HANDLE THE TOTAL THIS CONVENIENT WAV: 




world's most 
imitated 




The MELODY MAKER 

Model LPS70-2 

Slim, luggage-portable styling. Tilt-down 
Zenith 2G "Stereo Precision" Record Changer. 
Four speakers: 6W and A" in main unit; 6W 
and 4" in extension unit. Loudness, Stereo 
Balance, Bass and Treble Controls, 
or Charcoal color. Both with 
vinyl clad grained Walnut color 



$3.00 per week 



ECONOMY PRICED 



TIRES ON TIME 

TO QUALIFIED BUYERS 



Your PurchtM 


UlMlklu DluMMtl 


*50 


*5 


•65 


•6 


•75 


*7 


1 n 5 5 


*10 



Front End Alignment 

S/Get Safe Car Control 
Veven tire wear 
Vsmooth ride 



$6.50 




NEW 



ROYAL 500N-G Deluxe... 

world's finest performing personal radio 
8 Transistors (S are "Powersomc") and 
1 Germanium Diode. Broadband RF 
stage for up to 300% more sensitivity to 
receive distant stations. Rugged Cycolac 
cabinet rn White color or Charcoal color. 



Our Expert* 



• Correct caster, camber 

• Correct toe-in, toe-out 



Most 
American 
Cars 



7ompUt€ u ith 
S-Pitct Ihluze 
Gift Boz EnstmUt 



$1.25 per week 




204 POYNTZ 
PH. PR 8-2114 



fllXSONS 

JL mm I rvr\thini> )nr thv i at and Ihmir 



FREE 
PARKING 




\ 



Sheets, Towels Necessary; 
tub, Kitchen Sink Optional 
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A question asked most often by students 
entering K -St ate for their first semester is, 
"What should I bring to college?" 

It could be said that some students bring 
everything but the bathtub and kitchen sink 
to college, but there are basic necessities which 
every student must have. 

SINGLE BEDS In residence halls and off-cam- 
pus housing are a state requirement. Unless a 
student is furnlBhlng his own apartment, a suffi- 
cient number of beds is available for each renting 



The residence halls on campus all are furnished. 
Each student, In addition to a bed, is provided 
with a chest of drawers, a desk and chair, and 
study lamp. 

SHEETS, pillowcases and mattress pads are 
furnished by the University, and the linens are 
laundered weekly. 

Automatic washers, dryers and ironing boards 
are provided free of charge in the halls for per- 
sonal laundry. Students must provide their own 
pillow, blankets, bedspread, towels, washcloths, 
electric iron, soap, laundry soap, hangars and all 
personal effects. 

FOOD SERVICE is provided in the dining halls 
where meals are served under the direction of 
trained dieticians. With the exception of the Sun- 

Dorm, Class Project 
Parallels Curricula 

Next year in residence halls there will 
be an attempt to group students according 
to their academic disciplines. 

THOMAS FRITH, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, says that the bulk of students in the 
^same curriculum would be placed in the 
%ame general area of residence halls unless 
they specify a preference to some particular 
area. 

"We are trying td provide a stimulus to 
enhance the academic atmosphere of resi- 
dence halls in this manner," he says. 

FROM TIME to time, faculty guests may 
be invited to speak to a section of the hall 
that is interested in their particular teach- 
ing fields. Frith says that such guests 
would be possible because the students will 
be taking the same courses, and group in- 
terests will be the same. 

"I would expect the largest areas that 
will be grouped together will be pre-vet, 
agriculture, architecture and the engineer- 
ing fields," he says. "I want to emphasize 
that this is not a hard and fast rule pf 
grouping," Frith continued. 



day evening meal, three meals are served dally. 

Any small furnishings, such as stereo, radio, or 
magazine rack, may be moved into the residence 
hall by students. 

LARGE bookshelves are available above each 
study desk, but additional bookcases also may be 
moved in. 

University apartments for married students are 
furnished with a stove, refrigerator and bullt-ins 
in the kitchen. No dishes or cooking utensils are 
available. 

THE LIVING ROOM and dinette space Is fur- 
nished with a table, tour chairs, desk and chair, 
divan, two lounge chairs, coffee table, end table, 
and two lamps. The bedrooms contain a bed, 
springs, mattress and a dresser with mirror and 
chair. 

Students must furnish sheets, pillows, blanket*}, 
pillowcases and bedspreads. For bathroom use, 
married students must bring their own towels and 
washcloths. 

LAUNDRY facilities are available In adjacent 
laundry houses. The rooms consist of coin-oper- 
ated washing machines and dryers. Students 
should bring their own irons and ironing boards. 
Telephones are not furnished. 

K-State operates a trailer parking lot for pri- 
vately-owned trailers. Consisting of 52 lots, the 
trailer park is located at the north corner of Deni- 
son Drive, within walking distance of campus. 

THE LOTS are equipped with sewer facilities, 
water and electrical connections, concrete walks, 
a private graveled off-street parking space and 
area lights. 

Coin-operated automatic washing and drying 
machines are available at the parking court. 
Utilities Include up to 140 KWH of gas, electricity, 
and water. The renter will pay 2 cents per KWH 
for all electricity used over the HO KWH Bet stand- 
ard. All of these rates are subject to change with- 
out notice. 

ROOMING HOUSES off campus are supplied 
with single beds. Students should contact the 
householders for information concerning what the 
rooms will contain, and what the householder will 
provide. 

Furnishings and facilities will vary. Any extra 
charges for applicances and laundry facilities 
should be settled before the student moves in. 

FEW STUDENTS who room will have cooking 
privileges. If the householder does provide a place 
for the student to cook meals, the rent probably 
will be higher than other rooms without the privi- 
lege. All other items normally used by a person 
in independent living should be supplied. 

Students living in off-campus apartments should 
check with the owners concerning furnishings and 
facilities. Although this will vary, there will be 
more furnishings than in a single room. 

LAUNDRY facilities may be included and all 
students should ask about payment of utilities. 
Telephones are not furnished. 

A book which concerns tips for students who 
have had little experience in housecleaning Is 
available in the housing office. Room 212 in An- 
derson hall. Suggestions are made for materials 
for taking proper care of rooms. 



GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



China 




• Crystal 

* Silver 

• Decorative 
Accessories 

9 Jewelry 

* Hallmark Cards 




LATE STUDY HOURS are a dilemma common to many K- 
Staters. Study facilities in University residence halls include 
a desk and chair, study lamp, and bookshelves. Older wo- 
men's residence halls do not have bookshelves. Students 
often bring additional shelving for storing materials. 




and M s 66 Service 



for 



Mechanical Work 

Air Conditioning Repair 

Phillips Tires, Batteries, and Acces- 
sories 



AL'S 



504 POYNTZ 



PHILLIPS 



66 



SERVICE 



\ • 



130 



UNI 
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Dorm Life Enjoyed 
By 3,600 Singles 



With the completion of Ford 
hall at the northeast corner of 
the campus, K-State will have 



hall housing for 3,600 
single students this fall. Ford 
hall brings the total number of 
residence halls to nine. 

West Stadium, Marlatt. Moore 
and West halls will have facili- 



ties for 1,876 men 
Totally, there will be 22 stories 
of furnished apartments for 



requesting on-campus housing. 

THE REMAINING five resi- 
dence halls — Van Zlle, Boyd, 
Putnam, Goodnow and Ford — 
will house 1,860 single women. 

Most residence halls on cam- 
pus are new and modern. All 
rooms are attractively furnished 
and each hall contains lounges 
for student convenience. All 
buildings constructed since 1960 
are air conditioned. These in- 
clude Marlatt, Moore, West, 
Ooodnow and Ford. 

THE SPACIOUS rooms are set 
up to accommodate two students. 
There have been crowded situa- 
tions In some of the halls where 
three or four students occupied 
one room without Inconvenience. 
Both upper and lowerclassmen 
may occupy the rooms. 

Programs set up for the resi- 
dents Include faculty forums, 
luncheons, dinners, student 
government opportunities, study 
halls, quiet hours, parties and 
dances, recreation areas, and 
many social activities. According 
to Thorton Edwards, director of 
housing, the residence bails are 
serving as "cultural centers" for 
the students. 

EDWARDS SAYS that, "Stu- 
dents do not realise what they 
are getting for their money." 
Rent comes to approximately 
980 a month. In addition to the 
activities listed above, the fee 
covers room, 20 meals a 



laundry facilities and 
linen every week. 

"Few colleges provide 



laundry facilities include non- 
coin operated washers and dry- 
ers, and free use of irons and 
ironing boards. 

PARKING faculties around 
the buildings are limited. How- 
ever, some space is available for 
those students owning auto mo- 



Students have access to two 
food centers, both situated near 
or connected to the residence 
balls. Kramer Food Center 
serves balls in the northwest sec- 
tion of the campus; Derby Cen- 
ter services the northeast corner 
of the campus. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL dining is 
a feature at both centers. Put- 
nam, Boyd and Van Zlle halls 
have food centers within the re- 
spective buildings. 

A proposal for a new residence 
hall has been accepted. The 
nine-story, air-conditioned struc- 
ture will be called Haymaker 
hall and will complete the resi- 
dence ball complex situated 
around Derby Food Center. 
Construction Is slated to begin 
as Boon as possible. 




When choosing a diamond ring be sure to see the 
beautiful new styles by Keepsake ... and only 
Keepsake guarantees a perfect center diamond (or 
replacement assured), protection against loss, per- 
manent registration and life-time trade-in value. 



1130 TO 800 
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WATCHES BY 
HAMILTON— BULOVA— ELGIN— CARAVELLE 

EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 

KSU CLASS RINGS 

Available For All Graduating Years 

BUDGET TERMS 



DOOLEY'S 



714 N. Manhattan 



— Aggieville — 



PR 8-4834 



The Family Shoe Store 



811 



Lease Laws 
Bind Renters 



Oft-campus living sometimes 
presents problems to students 
when they are faced with the 
problem of signing contracts 
with the householder. 

The decision of whether or 
not to enter into a contract con- 
cerning living facilities is a mat- 
ter entirely between the renter 
and landlord. Before signing any 
type of lease, house rules or pro- 
visions, a student should clearly 
understand the agreement. 

AFTER a student signs an 
agreement with a householder, 
he is expected to live up to the 
terms unless he leaves school, 
marries, or It becomes necessary 
for him to move for reasons of 
health or reasons determined by 
the University. 

For a contract to be legal, the 
parent or guardian must co-sign 
with the minor student tenant. 
University room contracts are 
provided without charge to land- 
lords of approved residences. 

Where no contract is in force, 
the Kansas Rental Law is in ef- 
fect. The following excerpt 
from the general statutes of 
Kansas section G 7-5 4 applies to 
any change of residence. 

"THIRTY DAYS notice In 
writing Is necessary to be given 
by either party before he can 
terminate a tenancy at will. But 
where, In any case, rent Is re- 
served payable at intervals of 
less than SO days the length 
of notice used need not be 
greater than such intervals be- 
tween the days of payment." 

Hen and women students liv- 
ing on campus In residence halls 
are required to sign a contract 
with the University. Under these 
contracts, students agree to 
meet specific financial terms. 
Contracts are binding for the 



A letter to students . . 



Dear Students: 

Regardless of whether you are a student enrolling for the first time 
or are returning to complete your education, we wish to take this op- 
portunity to welcome you to Manhattan and Kansas State University. 

Having been in business for over 19 years, we have had the opportun- 
ity to serve many K-State students and look forward to meeting those 
we have never met and seeing again those whom we have had the plea- 
sure of serving in the past. 

This summer we started a complete remodeling program and as I write 
this letter on July first, we have been slowed down a bit because of 
the tornado that struck here a few days ago. Skilled carpenters have 
more important work to do at present— such as replacing roofs and 
rebuilding homes wrecked during the storm. However, by the time you 
arrive we hope to be completely remodeled and stocked with many fine 
shoes for your needs. 

Come in and se us ... we are here to be of service to you. And let me 
again say, "Welcome Students." 

Respectfully, 

Kimsey's Shoes 
J. Lyle Kimsey 



is. 



CoedClosing Hours Extended on 'Special' Nights 



closing hours are a benefit de- 
signed for coeds in order to afford later 
hours when "special" events occur. The 
rules, set up by the Associated Women Stu- 
dents (AWS) Rules Convention, are ex- 
plained in a pamphlet available at the Dean 
of Students office. 

SENIOR WOMEN are allowed to have 
midnight hours Monday through Thursday. 
Any student classified as a senior, or who is 
21 years old may utilize the 12 o'clock dead- 



ANY WOMAN student may be granted a 
maximum of two permits to attend late out- 
of-town events of unusual interest or im- 
portance. 

If a student knows or thinks that it 
would be impossible to return by closing 
time, she should confer with both the 
housemother or hall director and house- 
holder in advance. 

A CONSENT must be procurred from 



line if approved by the dean. This midnight these officials and agreement must be made 



hour is a one-hour extension beyond regu- 
lar underclassmen hours. 

Sophomore and junior women who are 
in good academic standing may have four 
mid-week nights during a semester when 
they may be out until midnight. Students 
on academic probation may make special 



as to the time of the student's return. 

When a University-approved week-night 
event does not end until less than 30 min- 
utes before closing hours, closing hours 
will be extended 30 minutes beyond the 
close of the event for those attending. 

TO PRO VIDE for possible emergencies or 



arrangements in advance with the house- time discrepancies, a leeway of 15 minutes 



mother or hall director for extended hours 
privileges. 

Hemlines, 'Extras' 
Higher in the '60s 

Even though coeds' skirts are shorter and 
the scrub board has given way to the auto- 
matic washer, the life of K-State women re- 
mains much the same as 30 or 40 years ago. 

FORTY YEARS ago marked the first 
time women were housed in University resi- 
dence halls. Today five dormitories are 
given over to women. A centralized meal 
service was in effect then, but coeds had to 
cooperatively prepare and serve the meals. 
The work of the students was supervised 
by seniors in the institutional manage- 
ment curriculum. 
\.r k Despite annual complaint, coed closing 
hours have remained virtually unchanged 
for 30 years. 

ANOTHER practice which has stayed 
the same is that coeds 'hoof it' many of the 
places they go. One former resident re- 
called a difference, "If your date had a car, 
it was an oddity." 

Perhaps the biggest change in dormitory 



is granted. A student should do her best not 
to take unnecessary advantage of this privi- 
lege. The maximum number of granted 
leeways is three. If ,a woman is late the 
fourth time, her case will appear before the 
living group judiciary. 

The fifth time, or if she has has accumu- 
lated more than 15 minutes of extra time, 
the woman automatically goes before the 
AWS Judicial Board. 

IF A WOMAN student leaves or is absent 
overnight from the residence in which she 
lives, she must notify her hall director, 
housemother, or householder in advance 
and leave with her an address where she 
can be reached in case of emergency. 

Women may not check out overnight in 
Manhattan except to be with their parents 
or by special arrangements made through 
the Dean of Women's office. 

THE A HOVE rules apply not only to stu- 
dents living in campus residence halls and 
apartments, but to off-campus housing stu- 
dents as well. 

Women students are asked to abide by 
the rules as closely as possible. 

AWS extend closing hours to 1:30 a.m, 
special occasions such as Homecoming. 

These late nights are known as Penny- 
A-Minute Nights because the coeds pay one 



living is the number of 'extras' coeds bring cent for herself and one cent for her date 
with them to school. Thirty years ago, irons for each minute they are out after 1 a.m. 



and radios were considered extravagant 
extras. 

Today many coeds are seen arriving on 
campus with trailers packed with clothes 
for all occasions, hair dryers, sewing ma- 
chines, stereos — all the conveniences of 
home. 



If the couple stays out from 1:25 to 1:30 
a.m., 50 cents is charged. 

The AWS Ways and Means committee 
uses the money to provide funds for various 
projects: an AWS scholarship, new books 
for Fan-ell library and sending books to 
the University of Nigeria. 



NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
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THE ROYAL ULTRONIC IS THE WORLD'S 

FIRST FULLY-ELECTRIC PORTABLE 

at a half«wajf reasonable price. 

$199.95 

ROY HULL BUSINESS MACHINES 

- 
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Women students living on and off campus are subject to 
University regulations concerning closing hours. 

The following hours have been set for all women stu- 
dents: 

Sunday Midnight 

Monday through Thursday Midnight, seniors. 

11 p.m., juniors, 
sophomores and 
freshmen. 

Friday and Saturday 1 a.m. 

Special Days (unless they fall on Friday or Sat- 
urday, when regular time is 1 a.m.) 



Nights preceding holidays 
Night vacation ends 
Between semesters 

Final week ,. 

Fall orientation 
Rush, work weeks 



IMIMlllIKtrMII 



tUCtlllt 



*»* MMIIII 



Midnight 
Midnight 
Midnight 
Midnight 
Midnight 
Midnight 



Homecoming 2 



CALLING HOURS 

Reception rooms are established in resident halls and 
in some apartment complexes. These hours are estab- 
lished for women students who wish to entertain men 
callers during established social hours. Calling hours are 
as follows: 

Monday through Thursday Noon to 8 p.m. 

Friday and Saturday 1 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Sunday and Holidays 12:15 p.m. to Midnight. 



Manhattan Motors 



GM's LOWEST-PRICED CAR 





AVAILABLE 

• 2 DOOR SPORTS COUPE 

• 4 DOOR SEDAN 

• STATION WAGON 



$1737.00 



LUXURY FEATURES 

—Standard 

Equipment 

• Fmliled Daish 

• Sent Belts— Front-Rear 

• 2-Spe«Ml Klertrlc 

WlndshleM Wipers 

• OitsMc Mirror 



Manhattan Motors, Inc. 



:m-:ti7 Houston 



UMVSBITY MOTION COUIOUN, Mm., At*. 15, 1966 




TWO DORMITORIES stand tall and lofty 
overlooking Kramer Food Center. The com- 
plex is located at the northwest corner of 
campus. Marlatt (left) and Goodnow halls 
originally were built fo house 600 men each. 



However, this fall coeds will be living in 
Goodnow. Men and women from both 
dorms will dine together at the food center. 
Expanded parking facilities provide off- 
street parking for residents. 



Men Fight Fires for Board 



Some students live on campus 
end some students live off cam- 
pus. But there are a select few 
who REALLY live on campus. 
Some students list their resl- 
aa the dairy barn, horse 
sheep bam, greenhouse 
or physical plant. These men are 
employed by the University to 
take care of the operations In 
the various buildings, 

WORKING a prescribed num- 
ber of hours determined by their 
class schedules, they receive free 
lodging and sometimes a small 
wage. 

More than 60 men reside In 
these apartments. Their work 



varies depending on the place in 
which they live. Those In the 
dairy barn take care of the cows. 
One crew rises at 3 a.m. to milk 
more than 100 cows and the 
other crew does the evening 
milking. 

STUDENTS working In the 
beef barn haul hay, feed cattle, 
and groom the animals for show- 
ing at fairs and livestock shows 
throughout the Midwest. 

Physical Plant residents are 
expected to stay on fire duty 
after the regular crew goes 
home. Three of the seven men 
are on duty from 4: SO p.m. to 
7:30 a.m. during the week and 



from noon Saturday until 7:30 
a.m. Monday morning. They 
stagger their shifts. 

RESPONSIBILITIES for men 
in the greenhouse include regu- 
lating the greenhouse tempera- 
ture throughout the night. 

Living quarters range from 
sleeping rooms to air-conditioned 
apartments. The eeven men Hv- 

ing in the physical plant, for 
example, have alr-condititoned 
sleeping rooms and a complete 
kitchen. A residence without a 
kitchen is usually equipped with 
a hot plate or electric skillet. 
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to Manhattan's new and modem optical dispensary 



GLASSES 
SUNGLASS] 



FRAMES ADJUSTMENTS 
I CONTACT LENSES REPAIRS 
CONTACT LENS SUPPLIES 



—always at common-sense prices 

Special Student and Faculty Discounts 
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Independent Life 
Attracts Students 



Each year more than 4.000 K- 
Staters live in privately-owned 
University-approved housing in 
and around Manhattan. The 
trend to apartment living has 
been on the riBe for the past six 
years at K-State as students 
indicate a desire to have privacy 
and responsibilities other living 
facilities do not offer. 

ONLY JUNIOR and senior co- 
eds, or those over 21, are per- 
mitted to live off campus. The 
only exception to this rule Is 
a freshman or sophomore coed 
living with her parents. 

Male students must live in ap- 
proved housing, but are not re- 
quired to live in residence halls. 

LIVING QUARTERS range 
from single rooms without cook- 
ing facilities to large houses and 
apartments rented to several 
students. The majority of stu- 
dent* finds accommodations com- 
fortable, clean, safe and conduc- 
tive to proper study habits. The 
housing office, located on the 
second floor of Anderson hall, 
keeps a file, of available housing 
which meets University stand- 
ards. 

Standards are not limited to 
the householder, although they 
must provide proper ventilation, 
lighting, hot water and protec- 
tion against fire and weather 
damage. The student must fol- 
low houBe rules and keep his 
dwelling in a neat, clean, sani- 
tary condition. 

IN ADDITION to private 
homes with apartments, 15 large 
complexes are located within two 
miles of the University. Exclu- 
sive extras — -Including air con- 
ditioning, food-vending ma- 
chines, carpeted floors and all- 
electric kitchens — are available. 
When utilities are included in 
the rental price, the telephone is 
not considered in this category. 



Apartment complexes offer off- 
street parking. 

One - bedroom, unfurnished 
apartments may be rented for as 
low sb $45. Furnished apart- 
ments usually run $15 to $25 
higher. To complete the price 
range, some two-bedroom apart- 
ments are $160 monthly. 

A DEPOSIT usually Is neces- 
sary on apartments and furni- 
ture to cover damages. Deposits 
also are required on utilities 
placed in the renters name. 

Rent problems often are 
solved by several students shar- 
ing an apartment or house. 
Single rooms, without cooking 
facilities, may be found for $30. 

A BOOK of regulations for 
students and householders is 
available in the housing office. 
Booklets also are offered for the 
student who la living independ- 
ently for the first time. Infor- 
mation is available on house- 
keeping. Diets and menus are 
offered for students who wish 
to cook. 

All single, undergraduate mi- 
nor women living off campus are 
expected to adhere to University 
closing hours. (See page 13D.) 
A coed also is expected to sign 
out, indicating where she may be 
reached in case of an emergency. 



Early-day athletes were known 
as Aggies. The name Wildcats 
was adopted because Coach Low- 
man, in 1915, is said to have 
remarked that his boys "fought 
like wildcats." 



KSAC was started as a high 
level trade school. Such things 
as Greek, Latin and literature 
were termed unneceaaary for 
learning how to farm. Today, 
K-State Is composed of eight col- 
leges and a graduate school. 



SCHEU'S 

CAFE 

"THE FAMILY HOUSE" 
5TH and POYNTZ 

GOOD FOOD 

RELAXING 

COMFORTABLE 

COURTEOUS 

CONVENIENT 

FREE PARKING 

OPEN 6 a.m.-l a.m. 

SHORT ORDERS 

STEAKS 

CHICKEN 

FAMILY DINNERS 

SCHEU'S 

the 
FAMILY 
HOUSE 
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RAs Counsel, Inform Dormitory Residents 



Eighty-five etalf 
and resident assistants, RAs, 
will assist nearly 4,000 students 
who will be living in residence 
halls this tall. 

The student staff is selected 
by an over-all evaluation after 
having made application to 
Thomas Frith, residence hall 
program director. Frith says 
that for every Job opening, five 
applications are received. The 
applications are reviewed by 
Frith and then the students are 
interviewed. 

Frith 



and the respective residence hall 
directors review the applicants 
and make final selections. 

Selected students then attend 
the annual spring weekend staff 
retreat at Rock Springs Ranch 
south of Junction City. 

At the retreat staffers learn 
about the duties and problems 
they will face, how some of the 
problems may be handled and 
meet the University's adminis- 
trators on an informal basis. 
The role of the student staff 
member is discussed so that he 
more fully understands his re- 
sponsibilities. 



sTtt Ksski) at the retreat by 
Chester Peters, dean of students, 
is the development of the com- 
plete individual — intellectually, 
spiritually, socially and physi- 
cally. 

Student assistants receive no 
additional training until they 
return a week early In the fall. 
In that week prior to the open- 
ing of the halls, the staff re- 
ceives an intensive training pro- 
gram on how to handle prob- 
lems and how to help residents. 

During the year each staff 
member is evaluated and the per- 



$15 to $150 



Size, Luxury Determine Price 



Whatever a student's indi- 
vidual taste in living accommo- 
dations, he can find anything he 
wants at K-State. 

Exclusive apartments with 
swimming pools, bachelor apart- 
ments with maid service and 
color TV, dormitory apartments, 
residence hall rooms and sleep- 
ing rooms all are available on or 
off campus. 

MOST MEN usually live in 
one of the residence halls their 
first year and then move into 
either a fraternity or apartment. 

Apartment living allows the 
student more freedom and more 
responsibility. He often may dec- 
orate his apartment to reflect 
his own taste and imagination. 

RENTALS for apartments 
usually are between $40 and 
$14 a month depending on the 
type, location and size. 

Sleeping rooms rent for about 
$15 to $30 a month. Meals can 
% be arranged through the Union 
'* hy buying a semester meal ticket 
for a reasonable fee. 

Affiliated with the University 
are other types of luxury ac- 
comodations. At Royal Towers, 
four men live in a two-bedroom 
apartment with a kitchenette, 
maid service and air condition- 
ing. 

RESIDENCE HALLS for both 
men and women are available 
for $700 yearly including room 
and board. There also are living 
quarters for men in West Sta- 
dium for $50 a semester less 
than the modern residence halls. 

Fraternity and sorority house 



Staff Keeps 
Dorms Clean 



Housekeepers, janitors, maids, 
houseboys and linen girls all 
work together to insure that resi- 
dence balls are furnished with 
linens and supplies and to see 
that the dorms are cleaned. The 
housekeeping staff also checks 
each hall daily and reports minor 
repairs to maintenance men. 

Some residence halls are used 
during summer school and must 
he maintained. Preparing rooms 
for the influx of students for the 
regular term begins when the 
summer session is completed. 

During vacations extra clean- 
ing is done. This includes such 
tasks as waxing, which must be 
completed while the rooms are 
not occupied. 

A complaint most often voiced 
by housekeeping crews is that 
some unthoughtful students in- 
sist on sweeping dust from their 
rooms into recently-cleaned cor- 
ridors. 

Students are in charge of 
keeping the individual rooms 
clean. Clean linen Is distributed 
each week. The housekeeping 
staff also is responsible for 
cleaning the lounges, bathroom 
facilities and elevators. They 
perform other Jobs which keep 
the residence halls operating 
efficiently. 



bills are somewhat higher than 
residence hall fees. Creek houses 
charge between $810 and $880 
a year which includes room, 
board and social activities. 

If a Btudent wants wall-to- 
wall carpeting, central air con- 
ditioning, modern furniture and 
a swimming pool, he can find it. 
Of course, he should be pre- 
pared to pay for it. 

SCHOLARSHIP houses also 
are available for those who fit 



the requirements. Here students 
get reduced rates but are ex- 
pected to work for part of their 
room and board by assisting in 
the kitchen, yard and etc. 

Off-campus housing is listed 
in the housing office In 
Anderson hall. Places listed are 
expected to follow University 
policy of making accommoda- 
tions available to all students re- 
gardless of race, religion or 
creed. 



formance of his duties reviewed. 
This insures a top-notch staff for 
the halls, according to Frith. 

In women's halls each corridor 
has an RA. Her primary func- 
tion is to be a source of Infor- 
mation and help to freshmen. 
Her secondary function is to en- 
force dorm rules. 

THE RA is responsible to the 

coeds in areas of academic, 
social and personal care and de- 
velopment. 

In the women 'b halls the RA 
also acts as a liaison between 
the coed in the hall and the di- 
rector, 

MEN'S RESIDENCE halls 
work on a different system. Each 
floor has a head resident assist- 
ant and an assistant. The head 
resident assistants are gradu- 
ate students, but the regular 
RAs are chosen from under- 
graduate applications. 

The men it As' functions fall 
into two categories. They are 
staff members who take care 
of administrative details and 
they are available as a counsel- 
ing service to students. 

STUDENTS who have held 
staff positions agree that they 
meet a greater variety of people 
and learn to know and under- 
stand people better than they 
normally would. 

Margaret Wilson, a Moore hall 



RA, says that freshmen should 
be ready to accept new ideas 
and changes in patterns of liv- 
ing. 



Kramer Food Center 
Honors Former Dean 

Kramer Food Center, serving 
meals for residents of Marlatt 
and Goodnow halls, Is named In 
honor of Martha Kramer, emeri- 
tus professor of foods and nutri- 
tion. She served the University 
for 30 years. 

After earning degrees from the 
University of Chicago and Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Kramer 
came to K-State in 1922. Her 
first 15 years at K-State were 
devoted to teaching and re- 
search. 

In 1937 she went to Yenchtng 
University, China, as chairman 
of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics and returned in 1943. 
She had spent 14 months in an 
Internment camp as a prisoner 
of the Japanese. 

After repatriation she rejoined 
the faculty here and for her final 
IB years served as assistant dean 
of home economics. She retired 
in 1960. 



HONDAS Go Almost 





As far as we are concerned, a Honda will go almost anywhere . . . but it takes an in- 
dividual who loves fun and excitement to take it there. 

Make Overseas Motors your first stop in Manhattan. Come on out for a demonstra- 
tion ride today. Hondas are so much fun you'll never want to get off. GO HONDA 
— WORLD'S BIGGEST SELLER! 







OVERSEAS MOTORS 



2307 Stagg Hill Road 



Rentals 



PR 6-9264 
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. A new way to enjoy life! 




APARTMENTS 




GARDEN WAY 



913 JE 9-4605 




Country Club Living with. City Conveniences 



Living at Garden Place is like a year-round 
resort vacation. Nothing has been spared to make 
your home life as carefree and enjoyable as pos- 
sible. 

Park in your own paved, off-street parking 
area, kept clean by maintenance personnel. Shop 
in the conveniently located West Loop Shopping 
Center, just across the street. 

Forget the cares of the day in your very own 
air-conditioned apartment home, the ultimate in 



all-electric luxury living, indoor climate control, 
wall-to-wall carpeting and custom-made draperies. 

Relax on your private patio, balcony or terrace 
with never a worry about cutting grass, shoveling 
snow or trimming shrubbery. If you like, join your 
neighbors at the Garden Place Recreation Center 
complete with swimming pool, playground and 
lounge area. 

We invite you to examine the many features. 

We invite you to Garden Place Apartments. 




Exclusive Features: 




New this year — three-bedroom townhouse apartments. 

Specially designed, sound -proofed walls and ceilings. 

All -electric luxury kitchens, with furniture finish cabinets and 
modern Westlnghouse appliances. 

Telephone and cable TV outlets in bedrooms and living room. 
Full time professional management. 





OPEN HOUSE: 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. -5 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily 

APARTMENTS 

LOCATED ON GARDEN WAY 

For further information or appointment 

WRITE WILLIAM MACKENDER, MGR. 
OR CALL 913 JE 9-4605 MANHATTAN 
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Progressive Construction Alters Campus Scenery 




Construction slowly but surely Is changing the 
of the K-State campus. 

Ford hall dormitory is nearing completion and is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy this fall. Another -600- 
capacity residence, to be named Haymaker hall, should 
be ready in September of 1967 and will complete the four- 
dorm complex northeast of campus. 

It is a policy of the Kansas Board of Regents to build 
one dormitory a year until 50 per cent of the student 
body is housed on campus. 

Improved Traffic Flow 

For better traffic movement, the city of Manhattan is 
working jointly with the University to widen Manhattan 
and Anderson Avenues. These are two main streets bord- 
ering campus. 

A new thoroughfare, intersecting the southeast corner 
of campus, will provide a smoother flow of traffic between 
the two avenues being improved. Scheduled completion 
of the work is set for Sept. 15, according to Walter Mat- 
thews, city engineer. 

Annexed Chemistry Labs 

Completion of a four-story, chemistry laboratory across 
from Willard hall is set for the beginning of fall semester, 
according to Adrian Daane, chemistry department head. 

The building is the first of a planned chemistry com- 
plex to be east of Willard. Additional buildings will be 
added south of the new building, until the planned de- 
velopment is as long as Willard and four times as wide. 

New equipment, purchased with a National Science 
Foundation grant, will be installed In the lab. 

Bio Science Building 

A biological science building is to be built on the ROTC 
drill field. It will be divided into two parts, one contain- 
ing administrative offices and classrooms; the other 
housing a research unit composed of laboratories, staff 
offices aiid animal quarters. 

Federal funds will provide one-third of the classroom 
costs and one-half of the research unit costs. The total 
cost of the building is to be $4,230,478. 

Proposed Forestry Extension 

A proposed forestry extension building will house stor- 
age and packing facilities for trees that are to be trans- 
planted. It will cost $107,000 and will be able to house 
two million trees. 

The building also will serve as a shop for the recondi- 
tioning of fire-fighting vehicles for rural fire control dis- 
tricts, which come under the jurisdiction of K-State Exten- 
sion. 

$3 Million Union Annex 

A $3 million Union annex 1b proposed and will house 
an intermediate-sized auditorium, expanded food service 
including a seated-service dining area, Union bookstore, 
meeting rooms and a relocation of the upper bowling lanes. 

K-State and the U.S. Department of Agriculture are co- 
operating on the construction of the U.S. Grain Marketing 
Research Center tentatively scheduled for completion by 
late 1968. 

34,000-Seat Stadium 

Seating 34,000 persons, K-State's proposed football sta- 
dium will be located northeast of the baseball diamond on 
College Avenue. The relocation will provide a solution 
to existing parking and traffic problems. 

Multi-functional Auditorium 



Students living in a high-rise apartment complex stand on their to be located at the southeast comer of campus, the 
balconies to view the expanding campus. University construction proposed 1,800-seat auditorium win include parking fa- 
earmarks K-State as a progressive leader in Kansas higher edu- cimies for 400 cars. Adjustable wails and ceilings, no 
cation. Future construction will be concentrated at the north end aisles and multi-functional design wtll distinguish the 
of the campus, the other three sides bound by private residences, auditorium as a Midwest landmark. 
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(In Aggieville) 
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EAT IN 
CARRY OUT 

DELIVERY— 7 DAYS A WEEK 
PRIVATE PARTY ROOM 



"Home of Perfected Pizza" 




§tete§oard Approves 
Land Lease. Transfer 



APARTMENTS may be 

rented by students who desire carpeting, air 
conditioning, adjacent swimming pools and 
cable television. Students, though, should 



be prepared to pay for the extra services. 
University regulations prohibit women who 
are underclassmen or under 21 to live off 
campus without University restriction. 



Proposed Teaching, Lab Complex 



Bio Sciences To Centralize 



A new biological science 
building is In the planning stages 
with, construction due to begin 
later Ails year or early in 19 67. 

THE STRUCTURE will be de- 
signed to provide instructional 
and research space having maxi- 
mum adaptation features. The 
adaptation features will enable 
changes in personnel, teaching 
programs and expansion with 
minimum amount of disruption 
to the rest of the building. 

The building, to be located on 
the ROTC drill field, will have 
four stories and a basement. It 
will house offices and classrooms 
for bacteriology, botany, psycho- 
biology and zoology departments. 

Half of the building, with 
laboratories and 18 classrooms, 
will be used for instructional 
purposes. The remainder of the 
area will be for use by graduate 
students and instructors. 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL, unit 



will be 83,000 square feet and 
contain only administrative of- 
fices and classrooms. The re- 
search unit — 90.000 square feet 
— will house animal quarters, 
laboratories and staff offices. 

Upon completion of the new 
building, it is proposed that 
Falrchild hall be razed. 

When the biological science 
building is completed, there will 
be the four-story section, now 
being planned, and a seven-story 
research facility. The expansion 
of the building will depend on 
available funds. 

MONEY FOR construction will 
come from the state Educational 
Building Fund. The Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 al- 
lows the federal government to 
grant up to one-third of the 
state-supported section of the 
building. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion and the Department of 



Health, Education and Welfare 
will grant matching funds up to 
one-half for eligible portions of 
the building project. 

NSF ORANT8 funds for faci- 
lities which are related to sci- 
ence; the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare often 
grants funds for facilities for 
health research. 

Total cost of the new build- 
ing will be $4,230,478. The 
undergraduate wing will cost 
$1,000, 3,28 and the research and 
graduate wing will be an esti- 
mated $2,330,150. 

PINAL drawings for the un- 
dergraduate wing are being com- 
pleted now and preliminary 
drawings for the graduate wing 
are complete. 

The departments slated for 
the new building are scattered 
across campus. The new project 
will bring the majority of the 
biological sciences together In a 
single building. 
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BURNETT'S PAINT STORE 

315 Poynlz PR 8-4131 



Authorization allowing K-Stau> 
to apply to the U.S. Army 'CVrps 
of Engineers to lease 11 acres of 
land at Tuttle Creek for an en- 
vironmental biology area was 
approved at a summer meeting 
of the Kansas Board of Regents. 

Other authorizations included 
approval for K-State to request 
the legislature to transfer 500 
acres of land at Parsons to the 
University for an agricultural 
experiment station. 

RENTAL AND possible pur- 
chase of the Nelson Clinic in 
Manhattan and authorization lor 
President James A. McCain to 
accept a gift of 140 acres from 
Edwin Frlck, professor of 
surgery and medicine, also were 
discussed at the meeting. 

The Tuttle Creek land authori- 
sation would enable the Univer- 
sity to lease 11 acres on the 
western shore to be used as a 
base for various research projects 
by several K-State departments. 

APPLICATION to the Corps 
of Engineers states that a float- 
ing dock and storage facility, a 
research laboratory, and power, 
water and sewage facilities would 
be constructed. 

Research would be conducted 
by members of the Departments 
of Bacteriology, Geology, Botany 
and Zoology. 

OUTSIDE FINANCIAL sup- 
port for the area is anticipated, 
but cannot be solicited without 
assurance of the necessary land. 

Land that the agricultural 
station has been using for nearly 
a year belongs to the state and 
previously was used by the Par- 
sons State Hospital and Train- 
ing Center, according to Floyd 
Smith, experiment state director. 

THE PARSONS field will be- 
come part of the new Southeast 
Branch Agricultural Station. 
The new station will consolidate 
Mound Valley experiment field in 





Labette County, Columbus ex- 
periment station In Cherokee 
County, and the ParsonB field. 
Cattle research and crops and 
soils investigations take place on 
these fields. 

The Board also discussed the 
rental and possible purchase of 
the Nelson Clinic at 12th and 
Fremont streets in Manhattan. 

"PROGRAMS not directly con- 
nected with student Instruction 
could be located In the building," 
John Lott Brown, vice-president 
for academic affairs, said. Par- 
titioned Into several offices and 
examining rooms, the building 
formerly was used as a doctor's 
clinic. 

Federal programs, such as the 
regional educational laboratory, 
cannot be located on campus, but 
thiB facility would qualify, ac- 
cording to Brown. Speech and 
hearing programs also might be 
located in the building. 



Stones Tumble 
For Progress 

The southeast section of the 
wall bordering K-State's campus 
was destroyed, then replaced 
stone by stone to make way for 
the Aggieville trafflcway. 

The intersection connects 
Anderson and Bluemont Av- 
enues, and Is expected to be 
complete Sept. 15. A triangle 
of land severed from campus Is 
to be bordered and kept In its 
natural state. 

The thoroughfare 1b designed 
to alleviate traffic congestion in 
the Aggieville area and to cam- 
pus from downtown. Moro Street 
will be retained as an access road 
to Aggieville shops. 



WELCOME! 

All New and Returning Students to 

KSU-Manhattan 



and 



KELLAMS 
CASUAL SHOP 

The little store with "Big Name 
Brands" Down Town at 427 Poyntz 



Where You Will Find Such Name 
Brands as— 

Koret of California • Garland 

Jack Winter • Talbott 

Aileen • Lady Manhattan 

Jonathan Logan • Butte Knits 

and many others. 

WE HOPE YOUR STAY IN MANHATTAN 
WILL BE PLEASANT. 



Aug. IS, 196* 




EXPANDED DINING FACILITIES are planned 
for residence hall complexes. This cafeteria, 
located in Van Zile hall, is one of three re- 
maining dining areas within the living area. 
New complexes feature a separate food 



service building. Kramer Food Center feeds 
residents of Marlatt and Goodnow halls, 
while the Derby Center houses facilities for 
Moore, West, Ford and Haymaker halls, both 
complexes north of campus. 



Moving Feat Taxes Ingenuity 



Imagine Flo Freshman at- 
tempting to bring everything she 
needs at college to Manhattan on 
a motorcycle, and you begin to 
appreciate the dilemma of moat 
It-State students when they are 
moving to school. 

Whether the student will be 
living In a dorm room, apart- 
ment or organized house, there 
are alwayB the necessities of life 
and there has to be a way to get 
them to K-State. 

THE FOREIGN sports car or 
the sporty economy convertible 
that was bo much fun for the 
summer definitely was not In- 
tended to move students and 
their many trappings to school. 

Several modes of transporta- 
tion exist to help move belong- 
ings. The really desperate Btu- 
dent or the one with pack rat 



tendencies can rent a boxcar and 
Bhlp by rail. 

Because the railroads no 
longer handle anything less than 
car-load shipment out of Btate, 
an entire box car must be rented. 

MAJOR TRUCK lines with 
terminals in Manhattan usually 
can offer three-day delivery serv- 
ice from surrounding states and 
10 days to two weeks from either 
coast. 

Clothing and books usually are 
shipped by truck, but furniture 
may be only If It is crated. It 
usually In recommended that fur- 
niture be shipped by moving van. 

Regardless of value, Items 
shipped by truck are insured for 
10 cents a pound. 

ITEMS SHOULD be packed la 
a container strong enough to 
withstand the weight. If the con- 



Housing Practices 
Enforced by Board 

K-State fraternities and sororities last winter assured 
the University Committee on Fair Practices in Housing 
that they comply with a Kansas Board of Regents policy 
concerning housing discrimination. 

ORGANIZED houses were asked to submit letters stat- 
ing they have no restrictions on membership for reasons 
of race, religion or nationality. 

Several houses had to make changes in their constitu- 
tions and secure permission from their national head- 
quarters before they could write the letters. 

THE REGENTS issued the policy Sept. 24, 1965. It pro- 
hibits discriminatory practices on the basis of race, re- 
ligious faith or national origin in any fraternal or campus- 
related organization. 

The Committee on Fair Practices in Housing also is 
studying the extent of discrimination in off-campus hous- 
ing. 

A SURVEY is being conducted by the Housing Office 
to determine discrimination shown by landlords of Uni- 
versity-approved housing. 

Nearly 500 landlords will be asked if they rent to all 
students on an equal basis regardless of race, religion or 
nationality. 

The present University policy is to assume there is no 
discrimination until a student states a complaint before 
the Committee. 



tainer is bound with a cord, the 
cord also should be strong. Car- 
tons which are tied probably 
would be lifted by the cord. 

Reservations tor truck ship- 
ments cannot be made, but be- 
cause trucks run on a regular 
schedule there usually is room 
or the overflow can be put on 
another truck. 

FOR BUS SHIPMENT, items 
must not be larger than 22" by 
44". If they exceed the maxi- 
mum they are charged double 
rate. 

Boxes shipped by bus must be 
wrapped according to rules sim- 
ilar to postal regulations. They 
are automatically insured to $50 
and can be insured up to $200 
for 10 cents tor each $100 in 
value. 

DELIVERY DATES are not 
promised unless the entire load 
of a moving is involved, accord- 
ing to van company officials. 
Either the shipper or the moving 
van firm may crate breakable 
items like dishes. 

A three-room apartment con- 
tains approximately 3,000 pounds 
of furnishings. The entire con- 
tents of an apartment may be 
picked up and delivered door-to- 
door by n moving van. 

HHIPMENTH by Railway Ex- 
press are automatically insured 
fur $50, There is no size regu- 
lation on items shipped by ex- 
press. Additional insurance on 
items is available. 

Shipments by Railway Express 
are delivered free from the ex- 
press office to addresses within 
the Manhattan city limits. 

BBLONOtNGH being shipped 
to Manhattan should be addresed 
to the student's new address. If 
the shipment is scheduled to ar- 
rive before the owner, or if the 
address is not known, most ship- 
ments will be held at the local 
terminal until called for. 

llecause of varying rate sched- 
ules and package site regula- 
tions, items to be mailed should 
be checked at the post office be- 
fore making definite plans. 

SOME KTIDKNTS wish to do 
their own moving and trucks, 
panel vans and trailers are for 
rent in most areas. Many com- 
panies, if they have a terminal 
in Manhattan, will rent one-way, 
saving the weary students an 
unnecessary trip home. 

And then there is always 
daddy and the family car. 



Derby, Kramer initiate 
Co-ed Dining Service 



Co-educational dining will be- 
gin this fall In Kramer and Der- 
by food centers on a regular 
schedule. Thirty-eight hundred 
K-State students living in resid- 
ence halls will be fed In two 
food centers and cafeterias In 
Boyd, Putnam, Van Zile and 
Waltheim halls. 

Three unit managers oversee 
the operation of Derby, Kramer 
and the Van Zile, Putnam and 
Boyd cafeterias. There are 200 
full-time civil service employees 
and 150 students who work part- 
time for either hourly wages or 
for meals and wages. 

MENUS ARE prepared six to 
eight weeks in advance. The 
daily cost to feed residents is 
$1.55, based on the assumption 
that everyone will eat every 
meal. Meals are planned to meet 
the daily dietary requirements 
of college-age persons. 

Food services will have a new 
central storage building In the 
fall. The building, located east 
of Jardine Terrace, contains a 
central meat processing area. 
Meat will be purchased by the 
carcass and the finish butchering 
will be done by staff members. 
From the central building, sup- 
plies will be delivered daily to 
the food centers. 

MEN PROM Moore and West 
halls and coeds from Ford will 
be served in Derby Food Center. 
Coeds from Goodnow hall and 
men from Marlatt and West Sta- 
dium will dine in Kramer Food 
Center. 

Identical meals are served in 
all residence hall food centers. 
Usually the menus include one 
light choice and one heavier se- 
lection. Jf all of one item on the 
menu is taken before all students 
have been served, it ts replaced 
with food of equal or better 
quality. 

SPECIAL. MKAL8 are provided 



in the food centers to give stu- 
dents a change-of-pace meal. 

One special meal, such* as a 
spaghetti dinner, or special din- 
ners for Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing or Washington's birthday, Is 



Ford Opening 
Spurs Complex 

Ford hall, the third to be 
completed in a four-residence 
hall complex, will open this fall. 
Construction of Haymaker hall, 
the fourth dorm, will be com- 
plete a year from September. 

Haymaker hall will house 627 
students and two directors. 
Loan approval of $2,890,000 
from the Housing and Urban 
Development Office and $406,- 
000 from University funds are 
being used to complete the com- 
plex. 

Haymaker hall, an addition to 
Derby Food Center, and a food 
storage building are the three 
parts of the complex to be com- 
pleted. 

With completion of the Moore, 
West, Ford and Haymaker com- 
plex, the housing office and Of- 
fice of University Planning have 
begun preliminary work on de- 
veloping another residence hall- 
food center complex. The pro- 
posed complex either will be lo- 
cated north of Moore hall or east 
of Jardine Terrace. 

Construction funds for resid- 
ence halls is from a one-fourth 
state mill tax levy. The money 
may not be used to construct 
housing for more than 50 per 
cent of any state university's 
student body. 




THE K-STATE UNION HAS 
AN ECONOMICAL MEAL 
PLAN 




BE ASSURED OF A NORMAL, 
WELL-BALANCED MEAL PATTERN 
THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL YEAR 

— Three Plans To Choose From — 

Save money and have someone else 
worry about preparation 

For more information, write or stop in: 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
K-STATE CMO\ 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
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VENDING MACHINES are found In the basements of all 

University residence halls. The machines contain ice cream, 
sandwiches, desserts and cold drinks. Cigarettes, by a Board 
of Regents ruling, may not be sold on campus. 
^ ^ — 

Phone Lines Buzz 
With 8-day 'Talkie 



Contrary to some beliefs, life 
at K-State is not all classrooms 
and teBts, and life in the dormi- 
tories is not all studying and 
sleeping. 

Last year restless residents of 
two dormitories, Marlatt and 
Moore halls, made the longest 
known phone call at K-State. 
Men on the Marlatt fourth floor 
talked to coeds on the ninth 
floor of Moore hall for 191 hours 
and 15 minutes, all for 10 cents. 

THE CAM, was terminated be- 
cause the dormitories closed for 
Thanksgiving vacation. The call, 
however, did rate space In many 
newspapers. 

In addition to major Kansas 
newspapers, telephone calls car- 
ried the news of the students' 
antics to newspapers in Kansas 
City. Chicago, Los Angeles and 
New York. 

A HTUDKNT also called the 
story "collect" to Reuters News 
Service In London. A Swedish 
newspaper, Dagens Nyheter in 
Stockholm, published the story 
and mailed copies of the paper 
to the halls. 

The talkathon was threatened 
several times. A crank caller 
pretended to be a telephone com- 
pany representative and ordered 

Coed Hall Named 
After Retired Dean 

Van Zile hall, K-State's oldest 
residence hall, was completed in 
1926. It is one of three wo- 
men's dorms in the northeast 
section of campus. 

Van Zile was named in honor 
of Mary Van Zile, dean of wo- 
men at K-State from 1908 to 
1940. 

The dormitory provides ac- 
commodations for 130 coeds. Van 
Zile's two companion dormitor- 
ies, Boyd and Putnam, were con- 
structed after World War II. 



the call stopped. Students 
checked the legality of the call 
with University and telephone 
officials. 

THE TALKATHON developed 
some marathon talkers. A coed 
in Moore hall talked for seven 
and one-half hours without stop- 
ping. One of the men talked for 
seven hours, 

Most students, on the two 
floors took turns participating. 
Each spent what time was avail- 
able between classes and study- 
ing. To conclude the marathon, 
the directors of the two dormi- 
tories exchanged greetings. 



Tri-functional Design Marks 
Proposed Auditorium Plans 



Adjustable walls and ceiling, 
no aisles, and multi-functional 

design will distinguish K-State's 
proposed auditorium as a land- 
mark In the Midwest. Contracts 
are expected to be let In Decem- 
ber. 

THE CEILING of the modern 
auditorium will be tri-functional: 
lowered, it will serve as a the- 
ater seating 900 persons; par- 
tially raised, the building will 
provide a music hall for 1,300 
persons; completely raised, the 
auditorium could be used as a 
lecture hall for 1,800 persons, 
cation Facilities Act fund. 

The building will be located 
at the southeast corner of cam- 
pus. 

Continental seating will be 
used. In this style there are no 
aisles and many side entrances 
provide access to the seats. This 
arrangement permits faster 
emptying and does not waste 
choice seating space for aisles. 

IMHVimJAL seats will slide 
forward or backward, similar to 
old theater seats, to allow wider 
individual rows for walking. 

Balconies will be replaced by 
a stadium-like construction. 
The stage will be on the same 



level with the first row of seats 
with each row rising progres- 
sively. The back of the audi- 
torium will have a raised por- 
tion, imitating a balcony, but 
without seating below. 

PRELIMINARY drawings of 
a music wing for the auditorium 
have been approved by planners. 
Priorities for the wing were es- 
tablished by the music depart- 
ment because it will be financed 
partly through the Higher Edu- 
cation PacilitiesAct fund. 

The first floor of the music 
wing will contain a vocal re- 
hearsal wing for chorus and glee 



clubs, an instrumental rehearsal 
room for bands, storage and li- 
brary space, and a service drive 
and dock. 

On the lower floor will be the 
inuBic offices, library and depart- 
ment recordB, a large classroom, 
two organ rehearsal rooms, uni- 
form storage, and a seminary 
room. 

THE AUDITORIUM project, 
including the music wing, is 
being planned at an estimated 
cost of nearly $3 million. The 
music wing will be constructed 
at a later date than the main 
structure. 



Tragedy Spurs Proposal 



Discussion and planning for 
the proposed auditorium began 
early in 1965. A specialist from 
Yale University contracted with 
K-State officials to design the 
building which promises to land- 
mark K-State in the Midwest. 

The former University audi- 
torium was destroyed when an 
early-morning fire Jan, 15, 1965, 
KUtted the building. Two stu- 
dents were convicted on charges 



of second-degree arson In con- 
nection with the burning. 

The auditorium, to be built at 
the southeast corner of campus, 
will feature adjacent parking and 
a music annex to houBe class- 
rooms and offices. The music 
wing will be constructed at a 
later date. Contracts for the 
auditorium are to be let in De- 
cember, barely two years after 
plans were begun. « 



Tired of Your Old Look? 



Try Us!! 

Razor or Scissor Cuts — 

Our Specialty 






PR 8-3101 

College Beauty Salon 

Newly Re-modeled i 
LaVon Woodman, owner ' 

Appointments Appreciated . . . But Drop-Ins Welcome 

In Ag&ieville— 718 \. Manhattan 




Say good-by to dull driving... 

iwnvc 

at Ralph Currie's for a lest drive today! 



RALPH CURRIE PONTIAC INC 



m HorsTox 



OPEN EVENINGS 



YES, WE TRADE — DRIVE IN! 



627 POYNTZ 



.■-■•..>.-<*W.' 
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President's 10-year Priority List 
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Expanded Facilities Meet Educational Demand 



s 



Building expansion is a 
dream of every university, 
and K-State is no exception. 
At the present time, the 
University expansion pro- 
gram extends beyond a 10- 
year period and includes 
the construction of much 
needed buildings and equip- 
ment. 

LAST YEAR President 
James A. McCain presented 
a 10-point priority building 
program. The list is topped 
by a proposed auditorium. 

The K-State Auditorium, 
which housed the music de- 
partment, was burned in 
January, 1965. Contracting 
for the new auditorium 
building is slated to begin 
in December. The building 
will stand in the same loca- 
tion as the old building. 
Costs for the auditorium 
are expected to exceed $3 
million. 

SECOND in priority is a 
biological science building. 
This building is expected to 
be constructed at a cost of 
slightly more than $4 mil- 
lion. It will be located on 
the ROTC drill field west 



Opinion Poll 
On Dorms 
Aids Project 

Flush carpeting, private 
nhones, the latest in furniture 
design In a spacious room — 
what student wouldn't rush his 
residence hall application in for 
a room like this? 

But student desires don't al- 
ways mix with operation and 
construction costs. 

STUDENTS in residence halls 
were polled last year to deter- 
mine what they liked and dis- 
liked about the halls. Of 2,900 
questionnaires passed out, 2,130 
were returned. 

Approximately 25 per cent in- 
dicated Interest in a single 
room, but only one-fifth of 
these were willing to pay extra. 

As might be expected, most 
students would like larger rooms 
with more closets and more 
drawer space. Many of those 
questioned preferred to keep the 
type of bed presently used. 

Studies like this, together with 
analysis of other residence halls, 
keep the halls and plans for new 
halls here in constant evolution. 
Even the old halls change. Me- 
chanical changes and changes in 
services are frequent. 

ONE OBVIOUS change in 
planning is evident in the new 
dormitory complex of Moore. 
West, Ford and Haymaker balls. 
When West hall was constructed 
the plan was for four 300- 
capacity dorms. After construc- 
tion was completed, enrollment 
indicated that more living space 
would be needed in the future. 

As a result, Moore, Ford, and 
Huymakev halls were planned 
for. GOO students each. 

ACCORDING TO plans, resi- 
dence hall space for 600 stu- 
dents will be added each year for 
the next 10 years, until SO per 
cent of the enrollment is housed 
on campus. 

If finances permit, a new look 
could be achieved in residence 
halln: more study areas, contem- 
porary lighting, private tele- 
phones and perhaps 
peted corridors. 



of the Military Science 
building. Program directors 
still are seeking federal 
grants for the construction. 

An additional building in 
the University food service 
program is given third 
priority. This building is 
expected to provide storage 
for food and service equip- 
ment used in the residence 
halls. 

AN ADDITION to Farrell 
Library is the next project 
of the building program. 
More space is needed to re- 
lieve the overcrowded stu- 
dent seating situation. 

Three buildings which 
may be erected on the K- 
State campus within the 
next 10 years, but for which 
no priority has been estab- 
lished, include a teacher 
education building, an en- 
gineering building and a 
basic science building for 
veterinary medicine. Al- 
though definite plans for 




the three are not complete, 
it is estimated they would 
cost a total of $13.5 million. 
Locations for the buildings 
are being considered. 

THE TEACHER educa- 
tion building would replace 
either Fairchild hall, or the 
present education building, 
Holton hall. 

Present plans for the new 
engineering building call 
for it to be built west of 
Seaton hall, the main en- 
gineering building. The 
land there now is used as 
football practice fields. 



These fields would be relo- 
cated near the proposed 
football stadium northwest 
of the campus. 

THE VETERINARY sci- 
ence building is to be lo- 
cated west of Dykstra Vet- 
erinary Hospital, in the 
north part of the campus. 

Other proposed buildings, 
besides several new resi- 
dence halls, include a child 
development laboratory to 
be located north of Justin 
hall. The laboratory would 
be used for pre-school chil- 
dren. 



An additional building for 
the Physical Plant also is 
being discussed. It would 
include shops and ware- 
houses. Cost for the build- 
ing would be approximately 
$500,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS items, 
such as improved fire pro- 
tection, new street, walks, 
and sewer systems, also are 
needed by the University. 

New residence halls are a 
must on campus as the en- 
rollment grows. Buildings 
are planned to be con- 
structed north and/or west 
of the newest dorm com- 
plex. 

Ever - increasing enroll- 
ment and educational de- 
mands necessarily entail a 
growing physical structure 
for the University. The only 
way left to build is north. 
So north it will be, to meet 
the increasing demands of 
higher education. 



WELCOME TO K-STATE AND MANHATTAN 




Campus Cleaners 

Keep your new campus wardrobe 
looking lovely with Campus Cleaners 
expert dry cleaning service. 



Because fabrics are individualists, 

Campus Cleaners has perfected 
special custom techniques to restore 

tailoring niceties . . . 
perse rve the fabric's gentle texture. 

Hemlines are even 
. . . pleats are carefully placed . . . 
shoulder pads, shields, buttons, 
belts are returned safely ... In place 
. . always! Rewarding 
is the confidence in knowing 
your personal wardrobe 
treasures receive our finest care. 



Emergency Service Available 



Campus Cleaners 



IN AGGIEVILLE 



1219 Moro 



PR 8-2323 
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The Address of Distinction 



Building Features: 

• Central Air Conditioning and Healing 

• Complete Automat Food-Vending Service 

* Separate Coin-Operated Laundry Department 

* Dependable Maid Service 

* Large Off-Street Free Parking Area 

. • Reception Lounge with Color TV 

• All Utilities Furnished (Except Telephone) 




FEATURING an attractively decorated, fully 
living room, your ROYAL TOWERS apartment Is com- 
pletely furnished, 

Your all-electric kitchen, with its frost-free refrigerator 
and electric stove featuring: a separate hroller and oven, 
will make meal preparation a snap. 

Your private ceramic tile hath has hoth tuh and shower, 
and boasts a double -has In lavatory. 

Yon may also rent your dishes, utensils, silverware and 
telev talon set from us for a nominal fee. 



ROYAL 



BACHELOR A 




"A New Concept ii 

You MU 

ROYAL 1 

1700 North Man 

Telephone Area Cod< 
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Office Now Open 



A Letter to Parents: 



Dear Parents: 

In cooperation with the K-State Dean of Students and the Hous- 
ing Office, ROYAL TOWERS will be under the supervision of a di- 
rector, with proctors on each floor. 

Your son will enjoy all the advantages of supervised college 
dormitory life, while retaining a measure of individual responsi- 
bility for his actions. 

We look forward to meeting you and your son when he "conies 
to Manhattan this September for enrollment. 

Sincerely, 



ZJli e 1/Yjan anem en I 




FEATURING a specially designed, formica top study 
desk and individual study lamps your ROYAL TO W Kits 
apartment has two large bedrooms. 



Your private bookcase and bulletin board will help you 
organise and develop proper study habits. 

Your clothes will stay neat and clean In your own In- 
dividual closet and dresser. 

You will sleep comfortably — extra-length beds are avail- 
able at no extra cost if you need one. 



340 
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Fee Hike Expedites $3 Million Union Expansion 



A $7 enrollment fee bike this fall, 
with $5 of it earmarked for Union 
expansion, brought the University 
a step closer in making proposed 
Union expansion a reality. 

COMPLETE PLANS for expan- 
sion Include a $3 million annex. 
Proposals include: 1) The annex 
is to house an intermediate-sized 
auditorium which will seat be- 
tween 600 and 600 persons. It will 
be bigger than the existing 283- 
seat Little Theatre and smaller 
than the proposed 1,800-seat audi- 
torium. 

2) Relocation of the upper bowl- 
ing lanes to the lower level. The 
area will be extended 50 feet to ac- 
commodate the 16 lanes, thus de- 
creasing operation costs. 

S) A PROPOSED Union book- 
store would Include, both hard and 
paperback books. Part of the book- 




store would be used for a browsing 
library with books available for 
students to read at their leisure, ac- 
cording to William Smith, Union 
business manager. 

4) Food service expansion. Rich- 
ard Blackburn, Union director, said 
plans are being made to accommo- 
date two complete serving lanes in 
the cafeteria. 

TABLE SERVICE dining with 
waiters and menus also is included 
In food service plans. Private din- 
ing facilities such as in the Key 
and Bluemont rooms, will be made 
more attractive and perhaps larger. 



5) Kitchen facilities will be en- 
larged to handle expanded food 
service. They would be expanded 
southward or be relocated in an 
annex. 

6) MEETING rooms would be de- 
signed to accommodate 100-person 
groups. Other meeting rooms 
would be enlarged and made more 
attractive, Blackburn said. 

7) Space from the removal of the 
upper bowling lanes could be re- 
modeled to a special type of fa- 
cility, such as a German rath- 
skeller restaurant, Blackburn said. 

"WHAT I HAVE in mind would 



be a modern adaptation of the 
rustic motif with some type of in- 
direct lighting. Usually, this type 
of place has a small menu of simple 
food and some type of live enter- 
tainment," he said. 

8) Added parking facilities also 
are proposed. The tennis courts 
would be relocated to expand the 
present parking lot. 

») TWO ELEVATORS and an 
escalator are planned to serve the 
expanded Union. One elevator 
would be located in the shaft near 
the browsing library. The other 
elevator and an escalator would 
serve the heavy traffic to and from 
events in the proposed Union audi- 
torium. 

10) Acquiring ground for the 
eventual building of a Lake Union 
at Tuttle Creek. Blackburn said 
the Union Governing Board has 
discussed the possibility of leasing 
government land for the site, or 
purchasing private property. 




Blue Hills Shopping Center 

NORTH MANHATTAN AVENUE and TUTTLE CREEK 



"Just over the hill from the campus" W 
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Eat in the Land of the 




Enjoy Refreshing 
Cold Beer 
On Tap! 




ENJOY A NEW EXPERIENCE IN CHARCOAL BROILED 

HAMBURGERS and HAMBURGER STEAKS 
8 Varieties of HAMBURGER SANDWICHES 
5 Varieties of HAMBURGER STEAK DINNERS 
A Delicious CLUB STEAK 
SHRIMP, FISH and CHICKEN DINNERS 



They're Lip-Smackin' Good 



BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY— COME AS YOU ARE! 



V0BTOAY8 
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EXPANDED CHEMISTRY facilities are being 
constructed east of Wiltard hall, which now 
houses the Department of Chemistry. The 
four-story laboratory building is the first in 



a proposed complex to be as long as Wil- 

lard and four times as wide. The project 
partly is being financed by the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Program. 



Will Make K-State No. 1 



Grain Lab To Boost Ranking 



K-State will become the cereal 
grain research center of the 
world after the construction of 
the U.S. Grain Marketing Re- 
search Center here, Glenn Beck, 
vice president for agriculture, 
says. 

K-State and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are cooper- i 
ating on the construction of the 
research center, and plan to 
have it completed by late 1968. 

The laboratory will cost ap- 
proximately $3.5 million. An- 
nual operating cost of 11.11 mil- 
lion will be financed by the fed- 
eral government. Beck says. 

Current plans call for a labo- 
ratory staff of 55 scientists and 
56 non-professionals. Once es- 
tablished, the research center 
will employ students after their 
junior year. 

Staff members of the center 
may be given academic rank and 
employed on the graduate fac- 
ulty to work in the laboratory. 

According to the House Ap- 
propriations committee "The 
new facilities funded . . . are 
needed to meet urgent research 
deficiencies in food crops, live- 



stock production, soil and water 
conservation, human nutrition, 
and consumer needs." 

Funds for the lab construc- 
tion will come from the USDA'b 
share of customs collections. 
The 50,000 square-foot lab is to 
be built on or near campus. A 
sum of $225,000 was appropri- 
ated by the U.S. Senate. ' 

K-State officials have been 
trying to locate a grain market- 
ing research lab here for several 
years. 

Advantages of locating the lab- 
oratory at K-State includes Kan- 
sas being the center of the coun- 
try's major grain producing 
area, the only Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Tech- 
nology in the world, and excel- 
lent agricultural library facili- 
ties. 

Students will be allowed to 
tour and investigate all but re- 
stricted areas of the center. 

The laboratory will be for re- 
search on all grain problems 
from harvest to the consumer, 
with emphasis on wheat. 

Beck categorizes the problems 
to be solved: 1) Evaluations of 



quality in grains — research will 
be undertaken to establish 
quick, accurate and objective 
measurements of quality grain 
characteristics important in mak- 
ing a good processed product; 

2) Preventing insect damage 
in grains and grain products — 
this is a serious problem because 
srain and cereal products are 
Niibject to insect infestation, 
damage and contamination while 
in the marketing channels; 3) 
Preventing mold and heating 
damage while in storage or in 
transit; 

4 ) Study of methods and 
equipment for handling and 
transporting grain — this study is 
to aid in reducing costs of han- 
dling and transporting; 5) De- 
veloping and testing improved 
designs for grain storage; 6) De- 
velopment of improved layouts 
and designs for feed mills and 
plants; and 

7 ) Transportation problems in 
grain marketing aimed at reduc- 
ing costs of grain transportation 
particularly to overseas markets 
and providinK new transportation 
equipment. 



Bradstreefs 




comes 




Returning K-Staters 

Headquarters for Fraternity 
and K-State Jewelry 



Bradstreefs 



in 

Aggieville 




Arts Project Promotes 
Summer Home Center 



I Mjuttlwertek could- become the 
part-time home of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra — 
making K-State and Manhattan 
a summer cultural arts center. 

Interest is being promoted for 
the construction of an arts cen- 
ter on the east side of the lake, 
north of the Spillway Marina. 

THE CENTER would feature 
summer philharmonic orchestra 
concerts with leading national 
solo performers, a summer stock 
theatre, and educational facili- 
ties in the dramatic, musical and 
graphic arts- 
Wallace Dace, chairman of the 
the Tuttle Creek Summer Festi- 
val committee, appeared last 
spring before the Kansas Cul- 
tural Arts Commission to re- 
quest financial assistance for the 
Tuttle Creek project. 

"THE PI KPOSE of my going 
was more to interest the Com- 
mission in the Tuttle project 
rather than to ask for a specific 
amount of money." Dace said. 

Martin Umansky, Wichita, 
president of the Kansas Cultural 
Arts Commission, said the Com- 
mission does not have funds at 
this time to help the project di- 
rectly, but federal funds may be- 
come available from the National 
Council on the Arts. 

ACCORDING to Dace, the 
Commission showed consider- 
able interest in the project and 
seemed eager to help. A study 
now being conducted by Black 
and Veetch, a Kansas City con- 
sulting firm, on the feasibility 
of the project is costing $8,000. 

Dace said the results of the 
feasibility study will not be 
r«;ady before September so it is 
doubtful that a request will be 
made to the legislature before 
January. 1968. 

AT ONE TIME, combination 
of the proposed Lake Union pro- 
ject and the arts center was con- 



sidered, but later rejected. Ac- 
cording to the Summer Festival 
committee's plans, the arts cen- 
ter would be used primarily for 
cultural entertainment and edu- 
cation in the fine arts, and 
would be open to the public. 

Dace said landowners have 
agreed to sell chosen plots when 
the Summer Festival com mitt tee 
is ready to buy. , 



Dorm, Center Honor 
Former K5 Faculty 

Two former K-State faculty 
members have been honored by 
having the University's two 
newest buildings named for 
them. . 

THE KANSAS Board of Re- 
gents approved naming the 
buildings for Grace Derby, a 
member of the library staff for 
40 years,- and Herbert Hay- 
maker, a member of, Ihe botany 
faculty for 48 years. 8 

The University's newest high- 
rise dormitory under construc- 
tion will be named for Hay- 
maker. The dorm will house 
627 students. 

Derby Food Center will Berve 
Haymaker, Moore. West and 
Ford halls. 

MISS DERBY was with the 
University from 1911 until 1951. 
She also served for many years 
as the adviser for the Pan- 
hellenic Council, governing body 
for social sororities. 

Haymaker was a K-State 
graduate and on the faculty from 
1917 until 1963. He was the 
University's Big Eight faculty 
representative for several years 
and was selected as an out- 
standing teacher in the faculty 
lectureship recognition program. 




iplete 
Beauty 
Service 



Don Innes 



RAZOR AND SCISSOR SHAPING 
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FOR THE VERY LATEST IN 
HAIR STYLES 

Three Convenient Locations: 

MR. DON'S 

513 Leavenworth I'll «-«9<H 

MR. DON'S DEBUTANTE 

1222 Moro 8-3165 



MR. DON'S SUBURBAN 



2905 Anderson 9-4671 
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CO-ED LIVING, in cooperation with the Counseling Center, 
is a unique situation for Waltheim hall. The experiment is 
being conducted under - the auspices of a grant from the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Sixty persons 
are participating in the project, designed to create a helpful 
environment for students who might otherwise drop out of 
school. 

Applicant Stipend 
Hushes Fee Critics 



In past years social tees rang* 
Ing from $4 to $20 were charged 
to students living in residence 
halls. Last year the social fee 
practice was discontinued. 

Some students refused to pay. 
Others criticized the use of the 
fee by the hall council and 
thought It was misspent. Others 
wondered what happened to the 
balance of the account at the 
end of the year. 

TO KASK the chances of criti- 
cism and to assess an even 
amount to all residence hall stu- 
dents, ■ $25 application fee now 
is charged to all students apply- 
ing to live in a dorm. * 
The nonrefundable fee, simi- 
lar to that assessed by other 
Kansas schools, is used partly 
to replace a social fee and party 
for a small raise in rent. 

THE mt also satisfies the 
Kansas law that all funds col- 
lected on campus should be 
state funds. In addition the fee 
covers the cost of sending ma- 
terial to persons who apply, but 
do not attend the University. 

Marrieds Tag Educator 
For Name of Complex 

K-State's 24-unll married stu- 
dent housing complex, Jardine 
Terrace, was named in honor of 
William Jardine, the University^ 
seventh president. 

Jardine Joined the staff in 
1910 and was president from 
1918 to 1925. He was called to 
serve as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolldge. He served 
President Herbert Hoover as 
minister to Egypt. 

From the original 192 units, 
the housing complex has been ex- 
panded to G7G one- and two- 
bedroom apartments. 



The social program money la 
controlled through the Comp- 
troller's office. Requests for 
money have to go through the 
Comptroller's office and require 
more foresight und planning 
than students used in the past. 

K-ST.XTK RKHIDHNCK hall 
rates are lower Hum many West 
and Midwest Institutions, accord- 
ing to the housing office. Of the 
00 institutions studied, SO have 
higher rates than K-State 

A Washington school has the 
lowest rate in I he study tit $710 
for nine months. K-State com- 
pares favorably with a $725 
niiie-iuouth rate. 

THK 11 Hi II EST rates are 
$1,040 at the University of 
Alaska; $1,020 at Stanford Uni- 
versity; and $1,000 nt the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

K-State residence halls are 
completely self-supporting. All 
operation costs of the halls are 
paid for entirely with reside net' 
hall fees. 

THE STEAM heating la the 
halls onto w»s furnished by the 
University, but now even that 
is paid. 

As some of the bonds, which 
were sold to acquire money for 
construction, are paid back, halls 
which are completely paid for 
take in more money than is 
used for operating and mainten- 
ance costs. 

THIS "EXTRA" money is used 
to help pay for new residence 
balls. In this way, all students 
pay the same rate, regardless of 
where they live in the dormitory 
system. 

There Is no increase in resi- 
dence hall fees expected for the 
coming year. Beyond this, how- 
ever, rate* may have to be raised 
to meet the Inflation of the na- 
tion's 



Counseling Program Affords 
Unique Dorm Life Concept * 



With its rusty brick exterior 
and small court facing Laramie 
Street, Waltheim hall resembles 
something that might belong in 
a large city. 

Waltheim Is small when com- 
pared to other dormitories. Its 
capacity is approximately 60 per- 
sons, bnt life there is much like 
that for the one-fourth of the 
student body living in residence 
halls. There is, however, some- 
thing unique about Waltheim 
hall. 

BEGINNING last year "Wal- 
theim Project" was the first at- 
tempt to initiate a special living 
unit, designed for counseling stu- 
dents In a dormitory setting. 

One phase of the project might 
catch a visitor's attention. Ten 
of the project members last year 
were women. Women living in 
two apartments of what is es- 
sentially a men's dorm brought 
Improvements as well as prob- 
lems. In order to alleviate some 
of these problems, an equal num- 
ber of men and women will be 
living in Waltheim hall this year. 

OTHER I XIVERSITIEH have 
initiated co-educational living 
in dormitories with men and co- 
eds on separate floors. In Wal- 
theim. the building is divided 
Into separate apartment wings 



lounge and 



with common 
facilities. 

Last year when a coed worked 
on switchboard, many males 
hung up thinking they had dialed 
a wrong number. But students 
made a normal adjustment and 
the residents became more at 



be 



AN "ESPRIT DE CORPS" can 
In Waltheim. partly 
of Its co-educational 
makeup and partly because of 
the counseling project. 

The project is coordinated and 
directed by the Counseling Cen- 
ter and is supported In part by 
a three-year grant from the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

The counseling-living unit 
idea is not new, but Its use on 
a campus for students with col- 
lege problems is new. The pro- 
ject idea, according to Counsel- 
ing Center offlcals Is the "use 
of a program employing the 
beneficial effects of small living 
groups." 

THE SPECIAL living program 
at Waltheim is an addition to 
regular Counseling and Student 
Health services. Features of the 
program come from honest con- 



cern, discussions and activities 
with other project members. 

Living within this type of 
community, a student is better 
able to know himself. The Wal- 
theim project In this way helps 
a students before more difficulty 
develops. 

AS A co-educatlonal dorm 
and as the scene of a "first" 
project, Waltheim already has 
found recognition and Interest 
everywhere it la discussed, but 
it has even more potential for 
the future. 

The most direct result of the 
project Is that It provides a 
helpful environment for students 
who normally might drop out of 
college to seek these develop- 
ment experiences elsewhere. It 
also is a prototype of the kind 
of program that will be set up 
on other campuses in the near 
future. 



Intercollegiate basketball 
started at K-State in 1903 when 
we played Haskell Institute in 
the stock judging room at the 
barn. K-State lost 60-7. Later 
that year they played Washburn, 
Bethany, McPherson and Baker, 
loBing all of them. 



WHAT WILL A STUDENT FIND AT 



LINDY'S? 



A complete line of CAMPUS Sportswear^, 

Sharp College Styles 



SWEATERS — $8.98-$14.98 

wool — molt n Ir — orlon — Shetland 
( iinliuims and Pullovers 

JACKETS and COATS 

ALL- WEATHER COATS — PARKAS 



SHIRTS — $2.98 and up 

PRESS AM) SPORT SHIRTS 

100% NYLON 
SKI WINDBREAKERS 

WITH OR WITHOUT ZIPPERS 



Featuring LEE Brand Wear 



LEE JEANS 

hi lie — whettt — green 
hlaek — powder hlne 

SPECTACULAR BARGAINS 

SUITS $19.95-$39.95 

100% WOOL 

SPORT COATS $19.95 

WOOL BLAZERS 
Navy, Black, Green $24.95 

Complete Line of Rainwear 



LEE-PREST SLACKS 

Permanent Pressed Slacks 

Guaranteed No Ironing 

$5.98-$6.98 

WESTERN WEAR 

TEXAS BOOTS $16.98-$24.95 

r tiff out— dress — work 

SHIRTS $3.98-$5.98 

large selection 

SLACKS — $6.49-$9.98 

GENUINE CABERRETTA 
LEATHER 

All-weather Coats $64.95 

Bandera Western Fur Felt Hats 



"THE STORE ON THE CORNER 

THAT DOES BUSINESS ON THE SQUARE" 

LINDY'S 

Open Every Xlgrht I ntH 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:. 10 p.m. 

PR 8-3715 3rd and Poyntz 

— — — — - — ^ — _ _ 
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A 34,000-seat football stadium is on the drawing 
boards for officials of the Department of Athletics. The 
$1.5 million stadium, to be located northwest of campus, 
is to be financed primarily by donations, according to 



athletics' spokesmen. Increased student activity fees 
have been termed "the most feasible" method. How- 
ever, students expressed discontent at a fee hike for 
this purpose, favoring more academic endeavors. 



Donations To Pay 
*For New Stadium 



Working drawings for K- 
State's proposed football sta- 
dium are scheduled to be sub- 
mitted later this month. The 
stadium would seat 34,000 per- 
sons. 

The stadium, to be constructed 
at an estimated cost of $1.5 or 
$1.75 million, will be located 
northeast of the baseball dia- 
mond on College Avenue. Ath- 
letic officials list donations as 
the main source of construction 
funds. 

Plans for raising money for 



Renters Pay 
Utilities Plus 
Cash Deposits 

In addition to rent and bills, 
students are faced with deposits 
for utilities when Betting up 
housekeeping in an apartment. 
Unless utilities are furnished by 
the landlord, the student is re- 
sponsible for paying installation 
fees. 

KANSAS Power and Light Co. 
handles the electricity and gas 
service in Manhattan. The com- 
pany requires a $10 deposit for 
each of these services, if the 
student is responsible for the 
electric and gas service in his 
new apartment 

Water service is supplied by 
the City Water Department. The 
department has deposit fees 
which vary with the type of liv- 
ing unit. 

IF A STUDENT has not had 
previous service with the tele- 
phone company, there usually is 
e deposit for telephone installa- 

*on. The prior service must have 
een in the student's name, al- 
though not necessarily with the 
local Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The telephone company has a 
minimum deposit of $25. The 
fee varies with information about 
the customer's ability to pay and 
prior connection with the com- 
pany. 



the stadium are not complete. 
Money for planning the stadium 
has come from private funds 
contributed by alumni for this 
purpose. Lust year athletic offi- 
cials told Student Senate that 
student fees would be the "most 
feasible" method of financing 
the stadium. However, students 
have objected to the use of stu- 
dent fees for constructing a sta^ 
dium. 

The stadium later would be 
expanded to 50,000 seats, more 
than doubling the capacity of 
Memorial Stadium. It also would 
offer adjacent facilities for park- 
ing and traffic control. 

Memorial Stadium was started 
in the 1020s and completed in 
the mid-1 930s. Seating capacity 
in the stadium — 22.000 — is the 
smallest in the Kig Eight. 

Land now occupied by Me- 
morial stadium and the football 
practice field will be converted 
for educational purposes. An en- 
gineering complex is being 
planned Tor the practice field 
a rea. 



Now! tint, tone or 
retouch bleaches 
in less than 10 
minutes, with 

COLORM ASTER 

by Helene Curtis 



And all in complete comfort. 
The new ColorMaster process saves 
time and gives lovelier results! 
Call now for an appointment. 



First Lady Salon 

TELEPHONE PR 8-3746 
404 HUMBOLDT PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 




Willie the Wildcat Says: 

WELCOME BACK 
K-STATERS 

And remember — for neater and more accurate 
research and term papers, we have typewriters 
for sale or rent. 



MANHATTAN TYPEWRITER Co., Inc. 

217 South 4th (3 doors south of Sears) 
Ph. 8-4174 OPEN THURSDAY NIGHTS 





THE UNION PARKNG lot will be relocated 
south of its present location to make way 
for proposed Union expansion. The tennis 
courts, bordered by Anderson Avenue and 



17th Street, also will be moved. The $3 
million expansion plans include a student 
bookstore, an intermediate-sized auditorium 
and expanded dining facilities. 



Planning Continues 



Swim Pool Fate Uncertain 



An olympic-size swim- 
ming pool is a topic of dis- 
cussion for the building 
committee at K-State. Plans 
are for the pool to be built 

in the L-shaped area adja- 
cent to Ahearn Field House 
if the structure can be 
financed. 

AT ONE time a pool was 
proposed as part of the 
Union. The idea was to 
have the pool available 
more for recreation when 
It was not in use for el asses 
or swimming competition. 
The plan has been discon- 
tinued. 

Many major institutions 
in the eountpyAfcr>*Tbu jading 



olympic-size pools. The 
trend seems to exist in order 
that recreational facilities, 
college swimming classes, 

and inter-collegiate swim- 
ming meets may be accom- 
modated. 

NO BAT* has been set for 
pool const ruction, but offi- 
cials believe that because 
of uncertain financing, the 
plans will not be completed 
soon. 

Approximately $1 million 
will be needed to finance the 
pool. There has been no 
definite financing plan, but 
an increase in student fees 
has been one suggested pos- 
sibility. No^ jconoj'ete . com 



mitments have been made 
on this point. 

Decisions on financing 
the pool through student 
fees will not be made before 
the Student Senate returns 
in the fall. The Senate w$] 
be given the opportunity to 
discuss all possible solu- 
tions concerning the fi- 
nancing of the pool. 

The University's present 
swimming facilities are lo- 
cated in Nichols Gymnasi- 
um. It includes a .mell's 
pool, 25 by 60 feet, and a 
women's pool, 20 by 50 feet. 
The two popls were con- 
structed as part of the dri- 
ginal gymnasium structure 



WILDCAT 
KNOWS . . . 

Claude 




at 



CAMPUS BARBER SHOP 

IN AGGIEVILLE 



Extension Plans Call 
For Forestry Handling 

Plans for construction of a K-State forestry Extension 
building capable of handling more than two million trees 
have been approved by the Kansas Board of Regents. 

The $107,000 structure will be paid for with reimburs- 
able funds from the U.S. Forestry Department and by the 
sale of trees in Kansas. 



CONSTRUCTED of 
enamel-finished metal, the 

building will house storage and 
packing facilities for trees under 
the Clark-McNary Tree Distri- 
bution Program. It will provide 
farmers with trees for wind- 
breaks and shelter belt areas. 

Trees used in the program 
will be transplanted from areas 
north of Kansas. Because the 
ground in these northern areas 
usually is frozen when success- 
ful transplanting can be done in 
Kansas, the trees must be moved 
and stored during the winter. 

THE OLAKK-McNARY pro- 
gram has been distributing about 
1.5 million trees each year in 
Kansas. Increases are expected, 
however, because of an agree- 
ment with the U.S. Forestry De- 
partment for the planning and 
planting of trees at Corps of 
Engineers' Reservoirs in Kan- 



The building also will be a 
shop for reconditioning fire- 
fighting vehicles for rural fire 
control districts which come un- 
der the jurisdiction of K-State 
Extension. 

THE FIRE CONTROL dis- 
tricts in Kansas were started 
three years ago and now com- 
prise about one-third of the 
state's total land area. Surplus 
vehicles are obtained from the 
armed services and recondi- 
tioned. 

Additional jobs of the forestry 
staff include a program of 
timber management and market- 
ing, and a watershed advise- 



Twin Dorms 
Bear Names 
Of Grad, Doc 

Until 1960 two of K-State's 
residence halls were known 
simply as Northwest and South- 
east halls, signifying their posi- 
tion in relation to Van Zile hall, 
the University's oldest dormi- 
tory. 

THE BUILDINGS were named 
in honor of Mamie Boyd of Man- 
kato and Dr. Irene Putnam of 
Manhattan. 

Northwest ball was named for 
Mrs. Boyd, a 1902 K-State 
graduate. She has maintained 
strong ties with the University 
and her children and grandchil- 
dren have attended K-State. She 
was the first woman ever to 
head the K-State Alumni Associ- 
ation. 

SOUTHEAST hall was re- 
named to honor Dr. Putnam. In 
1956 she donated to the Uni- 
versity valuable western Kansas 
farm property which was used 
to establish the Henry Putnam 
memorial scholarship program to 
honor her late husband. 

Approximately 100 Kansas 
students benefit annually from 
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Two Great Personalities Are 
About To Come Together . . . 
How Can Fun-Loving, Fashion- 
Minded Students And Excitement- 
Bound, Fashion-First Chartier's 

Avoid The Inevitable? 



No Need To Go Further Than 
Aggieville To Find What's "In" 
For Collegians This Fall . . . 
We,ve Got You Covered (Feet 
That Is) . . . From Classroom 

To Discotheque . . . 




NICK PINO, 7' 1" basketball center, and USA VALENTI, Miss K-State- 
Manhattan 1965, see "what's happenin" at Chartier's. 



So Come On . . . Let One Of 
Our Student Clerks Show You 
The "Swingingest" Shoes From 

v 

The Cobbler s Bench. 



FOR GUYS 

Cole-Hoan 
Portage 
9 Freeman 
% John C. Roberts 
# U. S. Keds 



FOR GALS 

* Capezio 

» Oldmaine 
Trotters 

» Debs 

+ Personality 

» U. S. Keds 




Directly North of 
The West Loop Shopping 
on Cltflln Rood 
In 



BUTCH 



fE, MANAGER 



INVITES YOU TO SEE THE LARGEST, MOST BEAUTIFUL APARTMENT COMPLEX IN MANHATTAN 





Featuring: 



For Your Enjoyment-Heated Swimming Pools 

Telephone and Cable TV outlets in every apartment 
• Ceramic tile showers with exhaust fans 

• Birch cabinets and formica cabinet tops 
• Disposals in every kitchen sink 

Send Today for Our Free Brochure! No Obligation. 



PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTOR! 

AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATORS AND RANGE! 




BEDROOMS AND CABANAS 
• PAYED PRIVATE OFF-STREET PARKING 
• PATIO OR PORCH ON EVERY UNIT 
• LAUNDRY FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
• WATER BILLS PAID 

Visit Our Model Apartment 

■ > 

On Display Now! 
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